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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tne Emperor of the French has spoken, and Europe is not con- 
yulsed. Those who had read the signs of the times, and re- 
flected on the great difficulties of all the parties in regard to the 

talian dispute, did not look for revelations from the Emperor. 
Whatever his ulterior policy may be, it was not thought that he 
would expound it to us. And accordingly he did not. His 
present policy—to give support to the Italians against the 
Austrians—was manifest before the speech was spoken. The 
Emperor pities and rebukes his subjects for the levity with 
which they have given way to vague inquictude, to a muftled 
agitation, but he vaunts the important fact that the emotion 
which has seized upon ‘ certains esprits’ has not touched the 
mass of the people. Nevertheless, he thinks it necessary to re- 
mind those who doubt his moderation, that the policy he has con- 
stantly pursued is that announced at Bordeaux, ‘“ L’Empire 
c'est la Paix” —a peace that can only be disturbed “in defence 
of national interests.”” Next he names the sacrifices he has made 
to cement the English alliance—trampling under foot irritating 
memories, calumnious attacks, and national prejudices. Russia 
is on terms of frank cordiality with him, and the two Powers 
agree on all the points in litigation. Between France and 
Prussia there is mutual goodwill : between France and Austria 
frequent differences, which become ‘“‘ numerous” in reference to 
the Principalities, where Austria has interfered to injure the in- 
terests of the people. In terms, however measured, the speech 
amounts to an indictment against Austria. She is the sole 
offender. Thus the situation of Italy is described as abnormal, 
as disquieting to diplomacy ; but that is not a sufficient cause of 
war. The matrimonial alliance with Piedmont is not an isolated 
fact, but is the natural consequence of the community of interests 
between the two countries. Although all feel these indirect 
allusions to Austria, it will be seen that the Emperor carefully 
abstains from mentioning her name in connection with Italy. To 
whom is the Emperor replying when he treats with scorn the 
menace of a ‘‘ new coalition ” against France ? To whom does he 
speak when he says that he will not permit himself to be dragged 
along or intimidated, that his policy is neither provocative nor 
pusillanimous, but firm and conciliating ? Against whom has he 
taken up an unshakeable position in the path of right, justice, 
and national honour, with “God, his Conscience, and Posterity ” 
for judges? Side by side with these significant declarations, the 
words “la paix, je l’espere ne sera point troublée,” form a dis- 
cord, unless we come to the conclusion that the speech, if it does 
not mean physical war with Austria, means diplomatic warfare 
4 Voutrance. The manifesto of Monday is an ayowal of an 
active external policy—*’interét de la France est partout oa il y 
& une cause juste et civilisatrice a faire prevaloir.” As the Em- 
peror 1s on the best terms with England, Russia, Prussia, it 
must be Austria who is the enemy of the causes the Emperor 
has taken under his protection. 


(Wirn SvurrieMent.] 
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Nor must we forget that the speech of Monday comes in sequel 
to the pamphlet published a few days before—‘ Napoleon III. 
et I’'Italie ”—a bolt forged in the Tuileries and levelled solely at 

Austria and her protegés, the rulers of the Papal States, The 
pamphlet goes further than the speech, for it hints that the solu- 

This speech 
marks out the ground of action that France may be called upon 
to occupy ; the speech without yielding one inch of ground, 
marks the limit within which the Emperor hopes he shall be al- 
lowed to continue. The question remains, then, where it was— 
war, or diplomatic action. to prevent war ? 

The action of the week coincides with this view. The Pied- 
montese Government, with the sanction of the Parliament, is 
about to borrow 2,000,000/., on the express ground that Austria 
has assumed a menacing attitude on the very frontiers of Pied- 
mont. The language of Count Cavour and Signor Lanza in the 
Chambers, and of Count Cavour in his circular to foreign courts, 
shows how resolute Piedmont is, and how sure she is of her 
backing. The circular of Count Cavour is an indictment against 
Austria for the “ breaking of treaties.” And although, the Em- 
peror hopes peace will not be broken, he has strengthened his 
hands by calling to France five regiments from Algeria, Austria 
wears a confident air, and her soldiers look grim on the fortresses 
of Lombardy. Prussia says nothing. And Russian journals 
treat with scorn the treaties of Vienna. 

It does not add to the security of peace that the Moldo-Wal- 
lachians should at this moment have practically united the two 
Principalities by each electing the same man as Hospodar. 

Such is the complicated state of Europe which the soldier may 
be ordered to unravel, unless the diplomat be called in to an- 
ticipate and supersede the soldier’s work. 








The Ionian question has made some little advance towards a 
solution. When Mr. Gladstone suddenly pulled up the Assem- 
bly in its unconstitutional career of appointing a Committee to 
take measures for uniting the islands with Greece, he advised 
them to petition the Queen. They did so; demanding union 
with Greece. Their main reason was that the necessity which 
involyed a protectorate has been removed by the erection of 
Greece into a kingdom—an argument not without some weight. 
Of course the reply from the Imperial Government was a refusal 
to grant the prayer of the petition. Thus one mode was ex- 
hausted; and the road being cleared, Mr. Gladstone sent in a 
message embodying seventeen heads of reform. What course 
the Assembly has taken is not yet known here. 

The Servian difficulty has reached another stage. The Skupt- 
china has abolished the Ministry and the Senate. All power is, 
therefore, concentrated in its hands. Prince Milosch has entered 
Belgrade, the Skuptchina insisting upon its right to receive him 
to the exclusion of the abolished Senate and Ministry. The 
Porte has formally acknowledged Milosch as Hospodar, but not 
as “‘hereditary” Hospodar. This the Skuptchina regards as a 
violation of its rights. Some tough work is evidently cut out 
for the restored Prince. 


The war in India is gradually falling within narrower limits. 
The British columns in Oude are dotted about like pieces on a 
chess-board, precluding escape to the remaining. rebels. Lord 
Clyde has pressed northwards to the very edge of the Terrai,: 
sweeping everything before him. On the west Colonel Christie” 
has forced his way up the Sarjoo on a line with the Commander- 
in-chief; while on the other flank, Brigadier Roweroft,'and Sir 
Hope Grant, on either side of the Raptee, continue the’ 
line to the Himalayas. In their rear are other columns, filling- 
the intervals and forming supports. There were but three ta- 
lookdars at large, and these would surrender if the Begum made 
up her mind to abandon an useless contest. The famous mud 
forts have been destroyed in great numbers, and large piles of 
arms have been collected on all sides. 

After many surprising marches Tantia Tppee and Ferozo 
Shah have succeeded in jo‘ning their forces, shattered and scat-. 
tered in many 2 combat and forced march. | This relieves Raj- 
pootana of enemies who must now be fast approaching the end of 





their astonishing adventures. 
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Parliament has made some progress in business, none in that 
more imposing business which fills the minds of all men— 
Reform. Ministers have presented a crowd of bills on neutral 
subjects. The Lord Changellor’s measure fusing, but not con- 
solidating the Bankruptey and Insolvency laws, and abolishing 
the distinction in the insolvent view between a trader and non- 
trader, is a ‘‘ step in the right direction,” though somewhat halt- 
ing and timid, and giving rise to an unpleasant feeling that 
Lord Chelmsford, like the late Lord Chancellor, is not strong 
enough for the place. The bill to amend and consolidate the 
laws relating to the winding up of joint-stock companies is in- 
tended to be a correction of proved evils arising out of the dis- 
located state of the separate statutes. Mr. Disraeli’s Civil 
Service Superannuation Bill is nearly identical with that which 
failed last session, not from inherent defects, but from want of 
time. Its most useful amendment on the present system is the 
just provision that civil servants shall count every year’s service 
for superannuation. The Irish bills, at present introduced, deal 
with minor evils still prevailing in Irish law—the management 
of lunatic asylums and prisons, the regulation of markets, the 
vast facilities afforded by the law of judgments, for an abuse of 
the credit system by the proprietors of landed estates. Mr. 
Walpole has brought in a bill intended to carry further the 
checks to accidents in the keeping and the sale of poisons. These 
are useful measures, but they are the lesser gods of legislation. 

Interrogated on his intentions respecting the promised Re- 
form Bill, Mr. Disraeli has refused to be hurried, but has an-- 
nounced that it will probably be presented sufficiently early to 
be read a second time before Easter—perhaps, if his “‘ fond an- 
ticipations” are realized in that regard—considered in Com- 
mittee. This arrangement seems to have the sanction of Mr, 
Bright. 

The Naval Estimates, one of the coaches which stop the way 
of the Reform chariot—are fixed for the 28th February. 


The non-official legislation consists in the revival of Lord | 


Bury’s Marriage Law Amendment Bill—disputed by a small 
minority on the demand of its author for leave; and Sir John 
Trelawny’s Church-rate Abolition Bill—admitted without a con- 
test, on the understanding that its further progress is dependent 
upon the production of a Ministerial measure. 

It will be seen that, so far, nothing of a party character has 
yet arisen to disturb the serenity of Parliament, and short sit- 
tings have been the order of the night. 


Some activity has been shown in other home matters. 

Convocation is sitting, and fruitlessly tilting at the Divorce 
Acts. 

Banbury has refused to elect Mr. Miall, who went to the poll 
in the Bright interest, and who, by persisting against the wish of 
a Liberal majority, so far divided the Liberal party, that Mr. 
Samuelson, the choice of the Liberals, only defeated the Conser- 

















vative, Mr. Hardy, by one vote. Sir John Ramsden, giving up | 


his seat for Hythe in exchange for the West Riding, has left a 
vacancy, which Baron Meyer de Rothschild, and Mr. Wilde, Q.C. 


both Liberals, seek to fill. General Codrington, withdrawing | 
from Greenwich to take a command abroad, leaves that borough | 
the legacy of a contest; and as Mr, Townsend no longer repre- | 


sents Greenwich, there will be two elections there in three 
months. 
gue Chambers, all Liberals, are the candidates, 

Two Reform meetings have been held: a very singular one in 


first time—Civil Service Superannuation; Mr. Disraeli’s Bill read a Qret ne. 
Manor Courts, (Ireland,) Sale and Transfer of Land, (Ireland,) Receivers in Chan. 
cery (Lreland); Mr. Whiteside’s Bills read a first time—Markets, (Ireland,) Lunatic 
Poor (Ireland); Lord Naas’s Bills read a first time—HMighways; Mr. Hardy’s Bil] 
read a first time. 

Tuesday, February 8. The National Gallery; Mr, Disraeli’s Explanation—May. 
riage with a Deceased Ww ife’s Sister ; Lord Bary’s Bill read a first time—Sittings of 
the House ; Mr. Ewart’s Motion negatived—Churche-rates ; Sir John Trelawny’s 
Bill read a first time—Irremoveable Poor; Mr. Estcourt’s Committee—Sale of 
Poisons; Mr. Walpole’s Bill read a first time—Church-rates; Mr. Alcock’s Bill 
read a first time—Supply ; Committee. 

Wednesday, February 9. No business of importance, 

_ Thursday, February 10, County Prisons (Ireland); Lord Naas’s Bill read a first 
time—Municipal Elections; Mr. Cross’s Bill read a first time. 

Friday, Yebruary 12. Unpaid Letters; Mr. Rich’s Question—New Government 
offices; Mr. Tite’s Question—Titles to Landed Estates ; Sir Hugh}‘Cairns’s Bi 
read a first time, 

Encusu Law Rerormers. 

The Lorp CiancrLior introduced on Monday a Bill toamend the laws 
relating to Bankruptcy and Insolvency. He reviewed at great length the 
legislation on this subject that has taken place during the present reign, 
going carefully through all the stages, and including in his re. 
view the principal steps taken out of doors as well as within doors, 
This was done with minuteness suited to a court of law. Ha- 
ving ‘cleared the way ” he expounded the provisions of his 
bill. It establishes one court for bankrupts and insolvents, and 
abolishes, to a great extent, the existing distinction between them, 
and restrains the operation of imprisonment for debt upon final process, 
The non-trader will come under the ect if he should apply for its benefit ; 
if he should leave the country to defeat his creditors; or if he fail to 
satisfy a judgment creditor. Creditors are empowered to dispense with 
official assignees, and choose their own assignees. Should they select 
the official assignee he will become their trustee. The non-trader as well 
as the trader will be a free man in respect of future earnings when dis- 
charged by the court. Classified certificates are abolished. Certificates 
cannot be indefinitely withheld. The officers of the Court will have their 
duties readjusted ; and some, such as that of broker, will be abolished. 

Lord Broveuam said he agreed with some parts of the bill, but not 
others. Ile was glad to sce that some of its most important provisions 
had been adopted from his bill of last year. Lord Campsetu put ina 
word for the consolidation of the law, Lord Cranworrn thought it was 
best to amend and then consolidate, 

The bill was read a first time. 

Tue Rerorm Brut. 

Mr. Disracli’s reply to Lord Palmerston last week, touching the pro- 
duction of the Reform Bill did not give satisfaction ; and on Monday, 
Mr. Tuomas Duncomns, alleging as a reason a desire to remove miscon- 
ceptions, asked whether the bill will be brought in during the present 
month. Mr. Disrarxti did not give a direct reply. “ The delay will not 
be considerable.’ Sir John Pakington will have to state what measures he 
deems necessary for the Navy. Lord Stanley will call attention to Indian fi- 
nance. ‘These measures will require fair discussion. When they are 
settled Mr. Disraeli will give notice of a day on which he will introduce 
the Reform Bill. ‘ We contemplate the second reading before Easter.” 
And if, as “ we fondly anticipate,” it is read a second time, we may go 
into Committee before Easter. Mr. Brigut, amid cries of ‘ Order,’ 
asked if ample time will be given to consider the bill before it comes to a 
second reading. Mr. Disxarxi said ample time should be given. 

Later in the evening Lord Joun Russeiu repeated the question—On 
what day will the measure be produced? Mr. Disraeni said, no time 
shall be lost. He had frankly answered the question by his statement in 
reply to Mr. Duncombe. Lord Joun Rvusseix said, “It was in con- 
sequence of that statement I put the question.” 

The Lorp Cuancettor introduced on Thursday another measure of 
law reform—a bill for the incorporation, regulation, and amendment of 
the acts for winding up Joint Stock Associations. The main object of 
this bill is consolidation. It will enable all companies, whether having 
a share capital or not, to take advantage of the act to be registered, to 
become incorporated, and to have facilities for winding up in case of ne- 
cessity. ‘The bill will embrace mutual building companies, mutual loan 
societies, mutual insurance companies; companies limited and unlimited; 
and intermediate companics—namely, companies where the shareholders 
guarantee, in the event of the winding up of the concern, to contribute 


| a certain amount beyond their shares for the purpose of the liquidation. 


Alderman Salomons, Mr. Angerstein, and Mr. Monta- | 


the Guildhall, giving Mr. Ernest Jones an opportunity of deliver- | 


ing a philippic against Mr. Bright ; and one at Newcastle, large, 
imposing, and spirited, where manhood suffrage was the received 
doctrine. 

In Scotland we note a meeting at Edinburgh to carry on the 
war against exclusive tests. These engines of intolerance have 
been removed from the Universities; Mr. Moncriefi’ and Mr. 
Black, in combination with Dr. Candlish, seek to remove them 
from the parochial schools, their last retreat. The Scotch Re- 
formers hope to obtain a Commission of Inquiry as a preliminary 
to a much-wanted educational renovation of their country. 

The movement in favour of unsectarian intermediate schools in 
Ireland has received a check at Cork. There a meeting vocifer- 
ously demands sectarian education ; each sect to have the sole 
handling of its share of public money granted for education, 





Debates and Pracechings in Warliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovsr or Loxps. Monday, February 7. Trustees Relief Amendment; Lord St. 
Leonards’s Bill read a second time—Bankruptcy and Insolvency; the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Bill read a first time. 

Tuesday, February 8. Jamaica Immigration Act; Lord Brougham’s Question. 

Thursday, February 10. Moldo-Wallachia; Question by Lord St. Germans— 
Winding-up Acts Amendment ; the Lord Chancellor’s Bill read a first time. 

Friday, P-\.ruary 12. The Militia ; Lord Grey’s Question. 

Hovsse or Commons, tnde, February 7. The Reform Bill; Questions by Mr. 
T. Duncombe, Mr. Bright, and Lord John Russell—Case of Strahan and Paul ; 
Mr. Sheridan's Questi Occasional Forms of Prayer; Mr. Walpole’s Bill read a 








In short, the bill is a consolidation of all the provisions contained in all 
the former acts, and included every description of company. 
Civic Service SuPERANNUATION, 

Mr. Disrarit introduced on Monday a Civil Service Superannuation 
Bill. It is similar to the bill introduced last year. According to the re- 
ports full superannuation may commence when a servant has attained his 
sixtieth year. When he has attained his sixty-fifth, superannuation will 
be compulsory, unless the Government think that it will be advantageous 
to keep a servant of that age in the public service. In future superan- 
nuations will cease to count from ten years to ten years, an officer wi 
count his yearly service. 

Irish Law Brits, 

Severpl bills to amend Irish laws were introduced on Monday. Mr. 
Wuurestpe brought in three bills. The first abolishes Manor Courts, 
and gives the magistrates a small debt jurisdiction to the amount of 20s., 
with an appeal to the County Court. The second repeals all acts relating 
to judgments in relation to landed estates, and enacts that no judgment 


| shall be a lien upon land until equitable execution has been sued out, in 


the shape of a petition in the Landed Estates Court for the sale of the 
debtor’s property against whom there shall be a claim. The third is the 
complement of the second, and abolishes receivers under the Court of 
Chancery. , 

These bills are intended to cure the evils arising from the prodigious 
legal facilities given to Irish gentlemen to get into debt. 

Lord Naas introduced two bills: one to regulate Markets in Ireland; 
the other to amend the lunacy laws so far as they relate to gouges 
naties. This latter bill substitutes the local for the central authority, 
taking the power of nominating governors from the Lord-Lieutenant an 
giving it to the Grand Jury, and enabling them to enlarge old and build 
new asylums, and regulate everything connected with them. The sole 
power left in the hands of the Lord-Lieutenant will be that of compelling 

-rsons entrusted with the management of the asylums to obey the law. 
The bill provides for the removal of lunatics from gaols and workhouses, 
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and minutely defines the duties of all the persons acting under its pro 
visions. 


On Thursday Lord Naas brought in a bill to amend the laws relating 
to county prisons in Ireland. This measure repeals existing acts and 
consolidates the prison law of Ireland into one act. One object is to 
ve the condition of bridewells, which at present are ** horrible 
” and to provide proper gaol accommodation generally. The bill 


improv 

places, : 
read a secend time. 

™ Tue Marniace Laws. 

Without a speech Lord Bury moved on Tuesday for leave to bring ir 





. MunicipaL Execrions. Mr. Cross has brought in a bill te amend the 
law relating to municipal elelections, with the object of preveting bribery, 
and corruption, and saving expense. 

Save or Poisons. Mr. WALPOLE explained, on Tuesday, the pro- 
visions of his measure to regulate the keeping and sale of poison. To a 
great extent the Arsenic Act has succeeded in diminishing deaths from that 
poison. What is wanted now is a provision for the /eeping as well as the 
sale of poison. To supply that defect Mr. Walpole proposes that all parties 
who keep poison shall label them conspicuously ‘* Poison” ; and when the 
are sold, that the cover in which they are enclosed shall be so labelled. 
1 | Penalties are to be inflicted for breach of these arrangements, and justices 


a bill to legalize marriage with a deceased wife's sister. Mr. Brres- | are to be empowered to order constables to enter any shop and see that the 
yorp Hore protested against its introduction, and implored Lord Bury law is observed. The poisons referred to will be named in a schedule. 
not to damage his rising reputation by pressing on a bill which others They are thirteen in number. In dealing with opium, so constantly in re- 


had unsuccessfully endeavoured to pass. Mr, Henny Drummonp in 


sisted on a division which Mr. Hope at that stage would have foregone 
The result was that Mr. Drummond was defeated by 155 to 85; the 


bill was brought in, and read a first time. 
CuURCH-RATES, 


Sir Joun Tretawny brought in his bill ‘to abolish Church-rates,” 


on Tuesday, and it was read a first time. The Government offered n 
opposition, but it was understood that the bill should not be read ¢ 
second time until the Government measure is before the House. Mr 


Wapote described his promised bill as “a bill that will provide a better 


settlement of the question” than that proposed by Sir John Trelawny. 


quest by the poor, Mr. Walpole proposes that where small quantities are 
asked for, or where any poisonous article is required in a medical preserip- 
tion, the stricter provisions of the bill shall not apply. 

The bill was read a first time. F 

Tue Strate Services. The Occasional Forms of Prayer Bill was read a 
second time on Monday, after a faint opposition from Mr. Haprieny, who 
asked for delay, seeing that the bill does not go far enough. He would like 
» | to see provision made to enable Dissenters to preach in churches, and eler- 
, | gymen in chapels, Mr. Rorsvck said he could not understand what his 
colleague meant. The bill concerns only those who are members of the 
Church of England. Mr. Hadfield prides himself on being a Dissenter. If 
the Church of England chose to preach twenty-four hours every day it 
could be nothing to him. He hoped the House would deal with the bill 





Mr. Atcock has introduced a bill to provide for the voluntary com- | like men of common sense. The House liked the advice, and Mr. Hadfield 
mutation of church-rates. Sir Axruvr Evron has a set of resolutions | receded, 


on the subject on the notice-paper proposing to give incumbents and 
churchwardens power to hold property given for purposes relating to the 


parish church and administer the income thence arising. 
Mo.po-WaLiacnia. 


The Earl of St. Germans, reciting some of the articles of the Con- 
yeation relative to the organtzation of the Principalities, asked Lord 
Malmesbury whether the election of one person to the office of Hospodar 


Sirtines or THE Hovsr. Mr. Brotherton is dead and Mr, Ewart has 
» | caught his mantle. On Tuesday, modifying Mr. Brotherton’s proposal, Mr. 

Ewart moved that the sittings of the House on Tuesdays and Thursdays 
should terminate at twelve o'clock. In the course of his speech in support 
he drew an amusing picture of the House after midnight. 

At a certain hour all must yield to the overpowering necessity of sleep. 
Dean Swift, in his celebrated sermon on Eutychus falling from the third 
loft in a deep sleep, said preaching might convert a hardened sinner, but it 


of the two Principalities was not inconsistent with the letter as well as | could have no effect on a determined sleeper. Ifa foreigner entered the 


the 


the = of that convention. Lord St. Germans held that the framers of | House during a debate prolonged to a very late hour what would he see? 
onvention intended there should be two Hospodars, and he trusted | The Chancellor of the Exchequer sleeping like Palinurus at the helm; the 


that the Powers would enforce the bona fide execution of the conditions | Secretary of the Home Department, the great regulator of all the prisons of 


on which they guaranteed the political existence of these states. 
The Earl of Maumesnunry said that it would be inconvenient to th 
public service were he to give an opinion on the convention. 


It is more than probable—he might say it is nearly certain—looking at 
events that have taken place in the Principalities, that the Powers who 
signed that convention will have to consult again and determine the inter- 
pretation of that and other clauses to which his noble friend had called at- 
tention. It would not, therefore, be desirable by any Sue of opinion . 

» | this session. 


in their lordships’ House to anticipate a discussion whic 
elsewhere. 


1 might take plac 


Tue NationaL Gauurny. 


A question from Sir Henry Wittovensy led Mr, Disraeri on Tues- 


day evening to make a statement of the intentions of the Government 


with respect to the National Gallery. Determined not to have more in- 
quiry, Mr. Disraeli entered into direct negotiations with the Royal Aca- 
) mg He was prepared to offer them a site and ask for a vote to build 
them a new gallery. Unwilling to compromise their independence, and 


having funds, they announced that they would build a house for them- 
selves, but they accepted a site from the Crown, on ground near Burling- 
ton House. The building in Trafalgar Square will, therefore, be wholly 
devoted to the National Gallery, and will receive the pictures which 
must be removed from Marlborough House to make way for the Prince 
of Wales, who enters on possession in November. In the meantime the 
pictures now at Marlborough Ilouse will be placed in a gallery built for 
the purpose at Kensington Gore. In two years the Royal Academy will 
be in their new house, and the Turner and Vernon collections will be 
placed in the National Gallery. 

This statement seemed very satisfactory to the House. 

West Ixpian Ivicration, 

Lord Broveuam inquired whether the royal assent has been given to 
the Jamacia Immigration Act? ‘he Earl of Carnarvon, in reply, 
made a statement of some length. 

Last year the Jamaica Legislature passed an act which Lord Stanley felt 
bound to disallow on account of its objectienable provisions, stating, at the 
same time that he would gladly allow any measure free from them. The 
Jamaica Legislature then framed the bill recently sent home. It contains 
some blemishes but on the whole it is in conformity to Lord Stanley's re- 
presentations. After carefully considering it Sir Kdward Lytton has re- 
solved to submit it to her Majesty for confirmation. The objections to the 
bill have been based on misconceptions. The system of immigration 
adopted in Jamaica conforms to that practised successfully for years in the 
other West Indian colonies. It is said that the bill was hastily passed, on 
the contrary it was under consideration for two sessions. There are, how- 
ever, some points in the act which the colonial legislature will be instructed 
to amend. 

Lord Broveuam said the bill was introduced on one Wednesday and 
~ on another, so as to preclude petitions against it. He pledged 
himself to demonstrate that it is hostile to the independence of the work- 
ing classes, and that it will encourage the slave-trade. Earl Grey re- 
marked that Lord Brougham had indulged in a somewhat too unsparing 


condemnation of the system of immigration. Under proper regulations | 


it will be productive of great advantage to our West Indian colonics. In 
Trinidad and the Mauritius the labourers who had gone home frequently 
returned to the colony and brought with them their friends. Lord Grey 
gently censured as imprudent the course adopted by the Government in 
submitti to the Queen for confirmation an act which contained objee- 
tionable clauses. When once confirmed, the suggested alterations could 
not be enforced, except by an act of Parliament —an objectionable pro- 
ceeding. The Earl of Arkiie spoke at some length and with much force 
on the necessity of encouraging a free labour immigration in the West 
Indies, as a means of retrieving the position we lost by slave emancipa- 
tion. The Bishop of Oxroxn backed up the view taken by Lord Grey 
*~_ the imprudence of the Government. 

ARNARVON said he feared he had led the House into some mis- 
take. The blots and blemishes in the bill to which he referred are not 
Pr rtant in themselves. If they are not remedied no practical evil will 
ollow. The Colonial Legislature have shown good faith and an honour- 
able intention of aiding the Government. 





the empire, himself imprisoned in the bonds of slumber ; and the Woods and 
. | Forests themselves nodding to their fall. 

Mr. Lavine seconded the motion; but it was opposed by Mr. Lockr 
Kinc, Mr, WALrour, and Lord PALMERSTON, and rejected by 237 to 28. 

Poor Laws. On the motion of Mr. Esrcovurr, the Select Committee on 
three statutes relating to the removeability of the poor, was reappointed. 
The question must be dealt with because the act providing that the relief 
given to irremoveable paupers shall be charged on the union fund, expires 


Tur Werpnespay Srrvmne occupied this week one quarter of an hour. 
The pincipal business was the bringing up a report of supply, and the no- 
mination, on the motion of Mr. Ewart, of a Select Committee on the Coloni- 
zation and Settlement of India. It wiil consist of the following Members— 
Mr. William Ewart, Mr. Baillie, Mr. Campbell, Mr. De Vere, Mr. Gregson, 
Mr. Kinnaird, Mr. Knight, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Lygon, Mr. Arthur Mills, Mr. 
Nisbet, Sir Erskine Perry, Mr. Richardson, Mr. Danby Seymour, Mr. John 
Benjamin Smith, Mr. William Vansittart, Mr. Villiers, and Colonel Sykes. 

Pautand Stragsan. Inreply to a question from Mr. Henry Suent- 
DAN respecting the remission of the punishment of Sir John Dean Paul and 
Mr. Strahan, Mr. WALPOLE gave an explanation without giving an answer. 
It is known that the punishment for the offence they committed has been 
reduced to a maximum of three years penal servitude ; but that the statute 
under which they were « onvieted is not repealed, This, together with the 
representations made to him by persons of high rank that he took a pre- 
judiced view of the case, placed Mr. Walpole in a painful position. There 
is no instance on record of any person convicted under a particular law 
being held entitled to mitigation of punishment in consequence of subse- 
quent legislation. But the highest law authority in the land has informed 
Mr. Walpole * that it is reasonable to consider the subsequent law as vir- 
tually repealing the former law, and as entitling the parties to some miti- 





gation, though not stating what it ought to be.’’ In future the Court y 
be able to inflict cumulative punishment where a series of gross delinyuen- 
cies have been committed. For the past Mr. Walpole will have to lay down 


arule, partly by conjecture, as to what the punishment would have been 
had the conviets been convicted under the later statute. In doing this he 
will “take special care to draw no distinction between those convicted 
under the statutes ’’; and he earnestly hoped the House would support him 
in the discharge of his duty. (Cheers.) 








THE REFORM MOVEMENT, 

The City reformers got up a requisition to Lord Mayor Wire, asking 
for a public meeting in the Guildhall. It was summoned, and on Satur- 
day it was held, the Lord Mayor presiding. The hall was well-filled, 
but not crowded, Its proceedings were somewhat curiou The I 
Mayor announced at the outset that “none but the appointed speal 
would be heard.” As the only speakers were Mr. Ernest Jones and Mr. 
P. A. Taylor, we may presume that these were the appointed speakers. 
Mr. Jones's speech was an eloquent pleading for the working mon, whom 
Mr. Bright proposes to exclude from the franchise. ‘There is only 
one mode,” said Mr. Jones, “by which to grant the free exercise of a 
vote and a fair share of power to the voters, and that is ma { suf- 
frage.” (Loud cheers.) [This is the Newcastle Union doctrine Mr. 
Bright’s plan is said to be an “instalment,” and as an instalment they 
were advised to accept it. But it is an instalment that begins at the 
wrong end—enfranchising one class and excluding another, Mr. Jones, 
‘“‘in the name of the English people,” repudiated Mr. Bright’ 
The promoters of manhood suffrage were not afraid to say—‘* Mr. Bright 
and men of Manchester, your bill will not do; you must give us some- 
thing better.” 

He moved this extremx ly general resolution— 

* That, in the opinion of this meeting, no extension of the franchise can 
be satisfactory which does not concede their just share of political power to 
all classes in the community.” 

Mr. P. A. Taylor, in seconding the resolution, did not show such hos- 
tility to M. Bright as Mr. Jones had shown. His argument was, that 
Mr. Bright, being in favour of manhood suffrage, it is “the duty” of 
the people at large so to speak as to enable Mr. Bright to give a wider 
scope to a bill which he has restricted in the hope of carrying it. 

The resolution was of course carried—no reasonable person could ob- 
ject to such a well-balanced form of words—and the meeting departed. 
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At a special meeting of the vestry of Paddington, held on Tuesday,— 
the Rev. Mr. Campbell, the rector of the parish, in the chair—it was 
agreed to petition Parliament to form Paddington into a separate 
borough, with power to return representatives to the House of Commons. 
Sir B. Hall is to be requested to present and to support the petition. 

Mr. Cobden, in sending to the Ballot Society his annual subscription 
to their funds, transmitted it with the following letter to Mr. E, C. White- 
hurst, the Vice-Chairman of the Society— 
** Midhurst, Feb. 7. 

‘* My dear Sir—I enclose my subscription to the Ballot Society. Don’t 
for a moment suppose that Mr. Bright would wish you to give up your dis- 
tinct organization. I’ll venture to say when Mr. Berkeley brings forward 
his motion he will have no better advocate at his back than Mr. Bright. 

‘ T cannot be present at your Ballot dinner, simply because I have laid 
down a rule, which for a season will prevent me from attending any public 
demonstration. Had it not been for that resolution, which I had formed 
before Mr. Bright took charge of his Reform Bill, I should have been at his 
side long ago; for the programme he has put forth is almost identically the 
same as that which I endorsed in 1848, and which I supported in the House 
when it was brought forward by our revered friend Mr. Hume. . 

‘¢ Watching from my retirement Mr. Bright’s progress, I am struck with 
the similarity of the ordeal he has gone through to that which I underwent 
in the earliest stage of the League agitation,—the same misrepresentation 
of motives and misstatement of his arguments, the same affected horror of 
his designs on Monarch, Church, aristocracy, and property which he now 
undergoes I also went through ; and if he should persevere for a few years 
until his plan in its main features becomes law, as it assuredly will do, then 
he will experience, as I did, the pleasanter side of the ordeal. Then, when 
everybody discovers that, instead of all the evils predicted, nothing but in- 
creased security, contentment, and prosperity springs from his reforms, he 
will find nine-tenths of those who now profess the greatest dread of him the 
most eager to shake hands with him on the success of his measures. Nay, 
they will claim to have been always with him on principle, only regretting 
that they did not better understand each other at the outset. This is the 
chequered fate of all the pioneers of political progress; and our friend has 
had too much experience in such matters to be either disappointed or dis- 
couraged at what is now happening. 

“Tt is true that I am about to carry out the intention I have some time 
entertained of paying a very short visit to the United States. I hope to be 
able to report to you that I have witnessed the operation of the ballot in 
that country. 

‘* Believe me very truly yours, 

“ E. C. Whitehurst, Esq.” 

A large and enthusiastic meeting of the Northern Reform Union was 
held at Neweastle on Tuesday; Mr. Cook in the chair. The speakers 
were Mr. Cowen, Mr. Peter Taylor, who has an eye to a seat for New- 
castle, Mr. Baxter Langley, formerly connected with a cheap London 
paper in Mr. Bright’s interest, and Mr. Charles Larkin. Mr. Taylor 
spoke very highly of the exertions of Mr. Bright. 

**T differ from Mr. Bright, as I took the liberty of telling him in the Lon- 
don Coffee-house, in regard to the bill he has brought forward, in two re- 
spects. I think that he has made a mistake, in the first instance, in put- 
ting as the preéminent interest of the present Reform Bill the redistribu- 
tion of seats, just inasmuch as other friends have, in my opinion, made 
mistakes in putting the prime place in the present bill to the ballot. In 
my opinion the pivot, the turning point of the present bill, as it was of the 
former bill, and as it was of the People’s Charter, is the extension of the 
suffrage. Once obtain universal suffrage—the recognition of the common 
right of all to share in the legislation of the country, and we have that re- 
cognized which no power and no time can deprive us of again.” 

he meeting declared the ballot and manhvod suffrage to be essential 
elements in any reform bill likely to give lasting satisfaction. 

The Fishmongers’ Company gave a court dinner on Thursday. Among 
the guests was Sir George Cornewall Lewis. The Company boasts of 
its Whig traditions, and it was natural that the Prime Warden should 
refer to the liberal opinions of the late Government. Sir George Lewis 
said he was glad to remark that the liberal principles of the late Govern- 
ment have spread widely. 


R. Conpen. 


promised by the Conservatives, and the party of resistance is suddenly about 
to become the party of movement; the old Tory garrison is about to offer 
terms of capitulation to the force of public opinion at last. It will remain 
with the Parliament to say whether those terms shall be accepted. Some 
present could remember the great reform struggle of 1831, and the almost 
unrelenting animosity and bitterness with which that contest was carried 
on. At the present , J that party which in 1831 had so strenuously op- 
= reform now loudly cries that it had not gone far enough, and come 
orward with strong promises that they would bring in another and a better 
Bill of theirown. He certainly trusted that they would be successful, and 
that the present Government would, as they ought, legislate in such a 
satisfactory manner as would give to the country in 1859 the liberal energy 
and vigour which had resulted from the Reform Rill of 1831. 


Che Cuurt. 


Tue Qveen has taken out-door exercise with her usual constancy. On 
Thursday, the anniversary of her marriage, the band of the Life Guards 
played on the East Terrace at day-break. In the evening her Majesty 
gave a concert to which many distinguished persons were invited. The 
Princess Frederick William and her son are so far recovered that no more 
medical bulletins will be issued. The Duchess of Kent has given a juve- 
nile ball at Frogmore in honour of the birth of her first great grandchild. 

The Prince Consort has inspected ten horses recently presented to the 
Queen by the Sultan of Morocco. 








House were equally divided on the subject, and the Archbishop of Can. 
terbury gave his casting vote against the address. 

The wer House, under their Prolocutor, the Reverend Gilbert 
Elliott, Dean of Bristol, went more expeditiously to work. Canon 
Selwyn taking the last words of a report upon the operation of the 
Divorce Act, asserting that ‘when changes are proposed affecting the 
ritual of the Church and the duties of the clergy, the advice ot the 
clergy should be taken upon it.” The Reverend F. C. Massingberd, 
holding that Parliament has no right to alter the law of the Church 
without the assent of the Church, moved an amendment. Instead of 
saying that the Act of Victoria had materially changed the law of the 
Church, he would substitute these words— 

‘That the Act is felt by a very large body of the clergy to have placed 
the law of the Church at variance with the law of the State.” 

This view did not meet with general approval; but on a division the 
amendment was negatived by the narrow majority of 33 to 28. The 
original resolution was carried. 

The other subject which has occupied the Lower House is Home and 
Foreign Missions, which it is desired should be extended. 

Both Houses were prorogued to the 25th August. 





At a meeting of the Court of Common Council on Thursday, an ad- 
dress was adopted congratulating the Queen on the birth of a Prince, 
“son of the Prince and Princess Frederick William of Prussia, and heir 
to the illustrious house of Hohenzollern.” Mr. Deputy Lott was the 
fortunate mover. For the post of seconder there was great contention, 
The Lord Mayor called upon Mr. Towman Taylor; the Council upon 
Deputy White. The latter gained the day. 

A deputation of medical officers of unions waited on Mr. Estcourt, on 
Wednesday. They were introduced by Lord John Russell and many 
Members of Parliament. Their views were expounded by several speak- 
ers, and their object was to oppose a scheme recently promulgated by the 
Poor-law Board. The speakers seemed to desire permanent appointment 
and remuneration per case, instead of a fixed salary. The result was 
that Mr. Estcourt said he felt the majority of feeling was opposed to his 
plan. He should not think of proposing for legislative adoption any 
scheme which has not the concurrence of the medical profession, the rate- 
payers, and the poor. 

In a letter addressed to Lord John Manners by Captain Galton and 
Mr. Simpson the Government referees on the main drainage question, it 
is stated that the total cost of their scheme would not exceed 4,000,000/, 
(3,575,000/7.), against 8,038,500/., the alleged cost of the Board's engi- 
neer’s plan, as extended to Sea Reach ; and if their plan were enlarged 
and adapted to discharge the Government referees’ quantity of sewage 
and rainfall, the cost would then be 13,075,000/., as against 6,785,500/, 
upon the cheaper and, possibly, better system of the Government re- 
ferces. 

The will of Peter Thellusson, so frequent a cause of litigation, has given 
rise to two = ee tothe House of Lords. By that extravagant document a 
large mass of property was directed to accumulate and be divided among the 
eldest male lineal descendants of his three sons, after the death of the sur- 
vivor of nine lives. This event happened in 1856, and the legal dispute is— 
who are the eldest, those in point of lineage, or those in point of years? 
The Master of the Rolls gave the property to Lord Rendlesham, and Charles 
Sabine Thellusson—the ‘eldest male lineal descendants.” Against this 
decision the appeals are made. 

The case of Mallalieu versus Lyon terminated on Monday in a verdict for 
art of the amount claimed. The evidence relied on in mitigation of Mr. 
yon’s conduct was that Mrs. Lyon had contracted habits of intemperance. 

It seems that she miscarried more than once, and that her medical attend- 
ants recommended opiates. She thus contracted the habit of taking stimu- 
lants. Lord Campbell said it might have been expected that, under these 
circumstances, her husband would have treated her with more than ordi- 





| nary tenderness, To the surprise of the Chief Justice, Mr. Lyon had at the 


At the present moment a great measure of Parliamentary Reform is | same moment treated his wife as sane and insane. 


r However, the evidence 
showed that Mrs. Lyon voluntarily signed the deed of separation ; and even 


| had she signed it under duresse her husband could not be sued for the debts 





| defendants Dr. and Mrs. Granville. 


The list of guests at Windsor Castle includes the names of the Arch- | 


bishop of Canterbury, the Duke and Duchess of Beaufort, the Earl of 
Carlisle, Mr. Labouchere and Lady Mary Labouchere, and Lord and 
Lady Rokeby. 


Che Aietropalis, 


The Convocation of the prelates and clergy of the province of Canter- | 
| of a niece of a Mrs. Thomas, living in Stingo Lane, Bryanstone Square. 


bury met on Wednesday, and has sat until day. 
he Upper House did little business on Wednesday, and none on 
Thursday. On Friday they received petitions, one being from Mr. 


Hoare, the banker, in favour of the revival of Convocation. The Bishop 


of Oxford moved an address to the Throne, praying for the appointment of 
a Commission of Divines to draw up forms of services, upon special oc- 
asions, such as the sovereigns’ accession and the close of harvest. 


The 





she contracted previously to the decree for restitution of conjugal rights, 
seeing that during this time her allowance was regularly paid. Then the 
Jury would have to decide whether Mr. Lyon had not evaded the decree of 
the Ecclesiastical Court by not taking his wife ‘“ home.”’ [It was shown 
that she was kept in a house where Mr. Lyon slept on the ground-floor, not 
in his “home.”"] Mr. Lyon shut out her maid, threatened to kick her dog, 
gave her in charge of servants. (ould she remain without apprehensions of 
personal restraint? If Mr. Lyon bona fide took her there to his home, and 
she could remain there with safety, the defendant was entitled to a verdict; 
but if it was not his home, and Mrs. Lyon had a reasonable apprehension of 
personal violence, or. was under constraint, she was justified in leaving, and 
the defendant would be liable to the extent of 1257. 16s. 5d. The Jury, 
after a few minutes’ consideration, found a verdict for the plaintiff for that 
amount—126/. 16. 5d. 

A singular action for libel was tried in the Court of Queen’s Bench on 
Wednesday. The plaintiffs were Mr. Charles Richardson and his wife ; the 
Mrs. Richardson was a patient under 
charge of Dr. Granville and lived for some time in his house. When the 
Granville’s went abroad Mrs. Richardson went also. Mrs. Granville and 
Miss Granville suspected Dr. Granville of an improper intimacy with his 
patient and imparted their suspicions to a clergyman, who, eliciting an ex- 
—— obtained a retractation from the two ladies. Buta letter from Mrs. 

Richardson to Dr. Granville accidentally falling into his wife’s hands, all her 
suspicions were renewed ; and were again frecly imparted to her friends, 
principally, however, to the Reverend Mr. Jetson, the clergyman before 
mention This brought matters to a crisis. There seems to have been no 
grounds whatever for the suspicion. Dr. Granville on behalf of his wife de- 
sired to settle the matter by arbitration, but that course failed. The action 
then came before the Court. These transactions have been going on over 3 
space of three years. The Jury found a verdict for the plaintiff, damages 
forty shillings. 

A follower of the Prince of Oude 


“ns in the Court of Common Pleas 
as defendant in an action for debt. It 


seems he was smitten by the charms 


He insisted on marriage, and was married by licence instanter. He re- 
mained in the house three weeks, and the friends of his bride feasted them- 
selves all the time at his expense—he paid 1087. Then he furnished a house 
for 1507. As soon as his money was gone quarrels commenced. The aunt 
told him her niece would kill him, and recommended him to run away and 
leave Aunt Thomas to sell the furniture. The Indian signed a bill of sale, 
but did not receive any of the proceeds; and he was next arrested at the 
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suit of Mrs. Thomas for 33/7. 10s., “* for board and lodging.”” This was an 
unfounded claim. The Indian picked up a defender somewhere ; and then 
the brokers who had the proceeds of the sale found it convenient to hand 
over two-thirds of the proceeds of the sale. These facts were proved ; the 
attempt to do the “native’’ was obvious; and the Jury found a verdict 
for the defendant. 

A certificate meeting «« re George and James Prince was held in the 
Court of Benkraptey on Tuesday. The bankrupts began trade as wine and 
cigar merchants in Regent Street, on a capital of 590/. When made bank- 
rupts their debts were upwards of 30,000/. ; their assets 1000/7. They were 
proprietors of “ Prince’s Club,” and their subscribers were principally 
cavalry officers. They drew bills to a large amount upon the wife of James 
Prince, in the name she bore before she was married—Mrs. Mullen. One 
creditor said, ‘they put things in a gay light and talked of the great men 
they had for subscribers. i ; 
not see a single redeeming feature in the case. He suspended their cer- 
tificate until they had been five years before the Court, and when granted 
it will be a certificate of the third class. 

A remarkable series of frauds came to light in consequence of an action in 
the Westminster County Court. The defendant in the case was one John 
Gibson Bennet, ‘‘surgeon-aurist’’; the plaintiff Miss Mary Scattergood. 
She informed the Court that, being a sufferer from deafness, she read an 
advertisement stating that that complaint could be cured in ten minutes, 
Acting on that statement she went to 6, Leicester Place, Leicester Square, 
where the defendant was receiving patients as ‘“ Doctor Coulston.’”” He 
told her he could cure her “ in ten minutes for ten guineas,”’ but afterwards 
undertook the cure for half that amount. On the following day she went 


Commissioner Fonblanque said that he could | 








again to his house with the five guineas, which she paid to him, and “ sat | 


down, thinking she was going to be cured at once.” 


The defendant, how- | 


ever, making a trivial excuse, sent her away with a bottle of mixture, | 
| prosecuted by Mr. Moncrieff, but to abolish the test imposed on school- 


which was to be used at night, and ‘‘cure her perfectly by the following 
morning.” She went away and applied the mixture, which made her head 
and ears sore, and she became much worse. When she went to the de- 
fendant’s house to complain, she was told by a person whom she believed to 
be his brother, that Doctor Coulston could not be seen, and that he would 
be away for several days, She subsequently called repeatedly, and was at 
length told that he had gone abroad—to Madeira. Two years passed away, 
and Miss Scattergood was accompanying a female friend, Miss Thomas, to 
the house of a *‘ Doctor Matton,” in Spring Gardens. There the plaintitf 
recognized the defendant, and was recognized in return. Subsequently, 
when Miss Thomas had to sue ‘* Matton,’’ Bennett appeared in Court as 
the defendant in that action, and Miss Scattergood identitied him as Coul- 
ston. A witness named Mullen proved that he accompanied his daughter 
ona visit to Spring Gardens, and there had an interview with him as “ Dr. 
Watters.” Mr. Mullen having occasion to ask the ** Doctor”’ for the re- 
turn of an over-paymént, the latter called him a *‘ grey-headed old rascal,” 
threatened to throw him down stairs, and scolded him for taking up his 
time, ‘‘ for he had fifty patients to see every day, and was a much greater 
man than Sir Benjamin Brodie.”” Miss Rossiter, another witness, having 
been attracted to Spring Gardens by the defendant's advertisement, had 
paid him, as Dr. Watters,” 47. 3s. to cure her “in ten minutes,” with tho 
usual result. The defendant's answer to these numerous allegations was a 
bold one. He went into the witness-box and said that he had never received 
any money from the plaintiff, or ever seen her before that day. He had 
never resided at 6, Leicester Place, never practised as Dr. Coulston. Not 
only Miss Scattergood, but the witnesses Mullen and Rossiter, were entirely 
mistaken as to his identity. He mentioned his brother as having been 
“connected with a Mr. Coulston as an assistant.”” The brother was put 
into the box. He appeared some ten years younger than the defendant, 
and said that “plaintiff was a gratis patient of Mr. Coulston, and never 
paid a halfpenny.”” He was asked whether such a person as Mr. Coulston 
really existed; and, in reply, expressed his surprise that that gentleman 
was not present, ‘tas he had been subpwnaed.’’ The names of ‘ Samuel 
Coulston”’ and “ Doctor Samuel Coulston’’ were called, but the only re- 
sponse was the laughter of the audience. The Judge, when the case had 
been fully laid before him, said there could be no doubt that a conspiracy 


and a fraud had been committed, and he should at the same time order the | 


defendant to be taken into custody for perjury. 


The Clerkenwell magistrate has remanded four persons, three men and a 
woman, ona charge of conspiring to defraud. These persons formed the 
“ Mercantile Loan Fund Association.’’ Their modus operandi was first to 
advertise the concern ; then when applications were made for loans, ‘* John 
Campbell Resident’ Manager replied, demanding certain payments, of pre- 
liminary expenses payable in post office orders. Of course when they got 
the money the would-be borrower heard no more of them. They seem to 
have found many dupes as they were well known at the money order office. 

A series of accidents occurred in the City on Sunday. A horse, drawing 
a chaise, containing three persons and a child, took fright near St. Paul's, 
ran against a post, and threw out a lady and gentleman and their child. 
The gentleman who remained in the chaise endeavoured to guide and mo- 
derate the horse. In vain. The animal dashed against a church, and the 
driver was thrown. Leaving one wheel behind and soon losing another, the 
horse knocked down a man, a woman and a child before he was caught. 
The man is dead. Thus one horse killed one and wounded five persons. 


Proviurial. 

The Convocation of the Prelates and Clergy of the Province of York 
met on the 4th, and, as usual, was instantly prorogued until August next. 
The Reverend Mr. Dodd vainly endeavoured to obtain a hearing for a 
petition from Mr. Hoare, the London banker. The Honourable and Re- 
verend Frederick Grey insisted upon reading a petition from a large body 
of the clergy praying that the powers of the Convocation might no longer 
be kept in abeyance. Mr. Grey also protested against the prorogation as 
illegal and unconstitutional. 


The election for Banbury, rendered necessary by the retirement of Mr. 
Tanered, took place on Wednesday. Originally there were four candi- 
dates, of whom three were liberals, Mr. Samuclson, Mr. Sergeant Pigott, 
and Mr, Miall, and one Conservative, Mr. Hardy, who appeared in con- 
Sequence of the dissensions among the Liberals. Mr. Sergeant Pigott 
retired in the hope of securing unity among the Liberals. Mr. Miall, al- 
though the least favoured, persisted upon contesting the seat. The result 
was that Mr. Hardy was nearly victorious. The nomination took place on 

uesday ; it was a scene of uproar, but the show of hands was declared to 
be in favour of Mr. Samuelson. The other two candidates demanded a 
poll. This took place on Wednesday. The strength of Mr. Miall’s sup- 
Porters was soon exhausted, and Mr. Miall quitted the town. Finally, 
the Mayor declared the poll; Mr. Samuelson, 177; Mr. Hardy, 176; 
Mr, Miall, 118. Thus Mr. Samuelson, by one vote only, excluded a 
Conservative from representing a clearly Liberal constituency. Mr. 
Samuelson is a local iron-founder. : 








Greenwich, which has lost one representative in Mr. John Townsend 
will now lose General Codrington. Ata meeting of his supporters on 
Saturday General Codrington informed them that he had accepted a com- 
mand abroad—he did not say where—that it would be vacant in April 
and that he should then resign. ; 

Baron Meyer de Rothschild is a candidate for Hythe in the room of 
Sir John Ramsden who will resign the seat in order that he may stand 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire. The Baron is a Liberal, Another 
candidate, also a Liberal, is Mr. Wilde, Q.C. 

The Lewes Magistrates have committed a boy of seventeen to take his 
trial for bigamy. He married one girl on the 5th, and a second on the 
27th December. 

The Prince Patrick, a handsome steamer plying between Fleetwood and 


| Belfast, was run into by an iron schooner, about thirteen miles from Fleet- 


wood. The schooner instantly filled and went down, only four men escap- 
ing to the Prince Patrick. 


SCOTLAND. 


Mr. Charles Baillie, Lord Advocate of Scotland, was on Saturday, 
elected Member for the county of Linlithgow, in the room of Mr, George 
Dundas, appointed Governor of Prince Edward’s Island. There was no 
opposition. 

The educational reformers of Scotland held a meeting in Edinburgh on 
Monday. The Lord Provost occupied the chair, and Mr. Moncrieff, Mr. 
Black, and Dr. Candlish were among the speakers. The object of the agita- 
tion at present is not to obtain a general measure like that unsuccessfully 


masters. It is anticipated that, following the precedent of the Univer- 
sity tests, which Parliament abolished in 1853, the reformers will first 
obtain the removal of the test, and afterwards the appointment ofan Edu- 
cational Commission, on the report of which as to the means of improve- 
ment and extension of the parochial system future legislation in the 
matter might proceed. It was urged that Scotland is nearly unanimous 
as to the character and substance of the education to be given, and that, 
with the parochial schools opened up to all denominations, with inter- 
mediate grammar schools established, and the Universities improved, a 
system of education might be instituted adequate to the wants of that 
country, and suited to the educational requirements of the age. Resolu- 
tions were passed to the effect that strenuous exertions be made during 
the present session in Parliament to obtain the abolition of the test im- 
posed upon the teachers of the parochial schools of Scotland, binding them 
to conformity with the established Presbyterian Church. 


Last week, we noticed a very curious literary gathering in Madrid.* 
This week, our attention is called to the report of another encounter, at 
Dumfries, during the celebration of the Burns festival. Amongst the 
guests present was Colonel Fuller, who is well known on both sides of 
the Atlantic as the editor of the New York Mirror and author of the 
“« Belle Brittan Letters,” the occasion of whose visit was told by himself, 
He was called upon to answer to the toast of ‘ American literature,” 
and, after the long and repeated cheering which saluted the toast had 
subsided, Mr. Fuller rose to return thanks, and was received by a new 
burst of cheers. He said, 

** Mr, Chairman and brother Scots, 

* If there's a hole in a’ your coats, 
I rede you tent it; 
A chield’s amang you takin’ notes, 

And, faith, he'll prent it.’ 
(Laughter and cheers.) 1 came not here to make a speech, but rather to 
report speeches. The instrument with which I am accustomed to speak is 
the quill, and I shall probably astonish you by saying that my account of 
this day’s proceedings will reach, perhaps, five millions of readers ; for in our 
country we don’t publish editions of a by the thousand or ten 
thousand, but by the five hundred or six hundred thousand, I am here, 
gentlemen, a stranger in a strange land, and yet, strange as it may seem to 
you, I feel quite at home. I have come 3500 miles across the bread Atlan- 
tic, a pilgrim to the tomb of Robert Burns. (Cheers.) I do not come here 
to represent America, although I have the honour to be a member of a Burns 
Club in the City of New York; but I come here from my own volition— 
—from a spontanc ous desire to bring, as it were, a wild-flower from the far 
West to lay upon the shrine of the Immortal Bard. (Loud cheers.) I slept 


| last night in a city which they told me was founded a thousand years before 





Christ was born,—the city of Carlisle,—and before retiring to rest, with the 
spirit of antiquity upon me, I read in the book of Job, and I thought as I 
read—W hat is a hundred years? What is the life-time of my own young 
republic, compared with the duration of the temples, the castles, and the 
cathedrals that I see around me? What is the generation of man? or in 
the sublime language of the Hebrew bard, What is man that God should be 
mindful of him! Everything seemed, so far as human existence was con- 
cerned, brief, transitory, flitting away. Yet in my own land this day, there 
is everywhere commemorated,—from the snow-clad hills of Maine, to the 
golden’ streams of California, from the fir-fringed hills of Oregon to the 
orange groves of Florida, the name of a poet whose fame is immortal—the 
name of Robert Burns. (Cheers.) There is a Burns Club in almost every 
city and town of the Union, and though you are five hours in advance of 
them in point of time in your celebration today,we can imagine that{at about 
this hour hundreds and thousands of people are convening in the far west 
around the festive board to commemorate the memory, and to honour the 
genius of Robert Burns. Your poet was born in Scotland : the > re of his 
life was confined almost within the horizon that lies around us, He scarcely 
visited England. He never went out of the island; yet today he is one of 
the best known men that ever lived; and taught, as I was, to love 
and revere his memory in childhood,—for the songs of Burns were the cradle 
hymns that my mother used to sing to me—studying him as I have 
from my youth up, I do not hesitate to say that I consider him one of 
the gre itest lyric poets that ever lived ; and I tell you, Mr. Chairman, 
that your little city of Dumfries stands this night upon the very top of the 
world. ‘Though invited to attend the celebrations in London and Edin- 
burgh, and having personal reasons to be in Glasgow, or to remain in Li- 
verpool tonight, I felt that this was the place where every true lover and 
admirer of Burns should assemble. It was here that that glowing eye teok 
its last farewell look of the sun, and here his dust reposes, and may it 
ever repose till the resurrection morn, You have a sacred trust, g ntle- 
men, and many a pilgrim from the New World will yet come to pay his 
homage at that shrine. I have been interested, excited, delighted by all 
that I have seen and heard tonight. If I were to say briefly to you what 

* In which notice, by the bye, there was an erratum arising from an obscurity 
in the manuscript. The price of the dinner was not quite so low as we stated ; 
eight reals are equivalent to about a dollar. 
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the people of America think of Burns, I would say they think and feel to- 
war ben precisely what your eloquent chairman has expressed. We look 
upon him as immeasureably above all the lesser race of English, Scotch, 
American, or European poets, and far be that day from us when we shall 
borrow any theological telescope to descry spots on the sunshine of his genius. 
I believe that Robert Burns was one of the most religious as well as pa- 
triotic of poets. (Loud cheers.) He hated and despised cant,—he hated 
the God of the priest, who is a mere tyrant,—but the Divine, the All-loving 
Father of the Galverss he adored. He hated and despised the religion of 
the fanatic, but the religion of Christ, the grand religion of nature was in 
him. In proof that he was a religious man, let me quote only one verse 
from his epistle to a young friend— 
* When ranting round in pleasure’s ring, 
Religion may be blinded, 
Or if she gie a random sting, 
It may be little minded ; 
But when on life we’re tempest driven, 
A conscience but a canker; 
A correspondence fix’d wi’ Heaven 

Is sure a noble anchor.’ 

‘¢ The poetry and songs of Burns have nerved the soldier in the day of 
battle; they have kindled the heavenward flame of devotion in the house of 
God ; and where is the young man who, in the blissful rapture of ‘ love's 
young dream,’ does not borrow the golden chalice of Burns to carry the 
ibation of his heart to the lips that he loves >? Everything he touches he 
has immortalized. Even old Nance Tinnock, who is mentioned in his works 
but once, is embalmed and preserved like a fly in amber. (Great laughter and 
cheers,) Burns was a lover, and that made him a poet: he worshipped at 
the shrine of woman—woman 

* Whom God created with a smile of grace, 
And left the smile that made her on her face.’ 
The lowly maid whom he addressed as ‘ Mary in Heaven,’ will live for 
ever, eneirclea by the bright aureole of his genius—the very Madonna of 
passionate devotion. Where is the queen that will outlive in story the 
sweet flower of Burns, commemorated in such lines as these >— 
* Let Bourbon exult in his gay gilded lilies, 
And England triumphant display her proud rose ; 
A fairer than either adorns the green valleys, 
Where Devon, sweet Devon, meandering tlows.’ 

After relating an anecdote of our soldiers in the Crimea singing ‘* Annie 
Laurie ’’ in chorus on the eve of an engagement in illustration of the power 
of song, Mr. Fuller quoted a saying of his friend Mackay the poet, that be- 
fore we can estimate the effect which that gimple but noble song ‘** A man’s 
a man for a’ that”’ has produced in raising the dignity, and patriotism, and 
loyalty of Britons, and indeed all throughout the world wherever it was 
known, we must first try and estimate the value of one day’s sunshine in 
ripening the cotton and the corn. In conclusion, said; Mr, Fuller, ‘1 
will simply express my gratitude to the gentleman who did me fhe 
honour of mentioning my name in connection with this toast, and 1 thank 
you all for the cordiality with which it was received. Though I do not take 
the compliment to myself, yet I accept it for my country. I can assure you 
that Scotamen are in that country found to be a very intelligent, industri- 
ous, enterprising, thrifty people. I had the good fortune to be born a New 
Englander, my ancestors having gone over in the Mayflower, and we have 
always considered it a great compliment as New Englanders to be called the 
Seotsmen of America.” 

There is no need to say that the applause was renewed most vocifer- 
ously as Colonel Fuller sat down, i ; i 


’ 


It is amongst the traits of American 
character that ought to command the sympathy of Englishmen that they 
claim their fair share of a property in British literature. A man does 
not part with the character of his house and lineage because he emigrates 
to Australia or America; but on the contrary, the Americans have shown 
that they carry with them the memory of their ancestors. On the other 
hand, the man who rises in Australia or America becomes the pride of 
his family ; and that which is true of the individual and the family must 
be in the long run equally true of the nation with interests and language 
identical. We all have memories and hopes which are inseparable ; and 
an aggregate of strength that when once thoroughly understood will 
eommand the world. 





The bursting of a reservoir has destroyed the Crinan Canal—a water- 
way of great importance to the west coast of Scotland. The incident is 
thus described in a letter tothe Times. 

* After an unprecedented wet season, on the evening of the 2d, about 
eight o’clock, one of those reservoirs, becoming overcharged, suddenly burst 
and precipitated itself into the one beneath, which also giving way, the 
contents of both bounded into a third, and, with a roar which shook the 
country for miles round, an avalanche of water, rocks, and earth rolled down 
the mountain side, furrowing a deep watercourse in its way, and instantly 
obliterating the canal under a mountain of thousands of tons of rocks and 
stones. ‘The vast body of water, separating into two great tide waves, rolled 
away to the east and west, breaking up lock-gates like tinder; and, tun- 
nelling vast chasms through the banks, the waters found vent over the open 
country, the one by the town of Lochgilphead into Loch Fyne, the other 
over the Crinan mosses into the western sea, both strewing the face of the 
country with mud, stones, peat, fragments of corn-stacks, uprooted bushes, 
and broken timber, in a most wonderful manner. Even the loch for many 
miles out to sea is quite turbid, and its surface speckled over with floating 
débris, 

“Though the loss of property is at present incalculable, yet, most mi- 
raculously, there has not been a single life lost, though the alarm of the 
— of Lochgilphead may be conceived when they heard the distant bel- 
owing of the torrent and rolling and grating of rocks, and then saw through 
the darkness of the night the moving flood all around them, ; 

About half a mile of canal is buried under a chaotic heap of Cyclopian 
stones, like a rugged sea beach. In this part of Glen Crinan Nature has 
completely resumed her sway ; towpath and high road, and all appearance 
of the hand of man, have totally disappeared. For two miles the canal is 
destroyed, the banks being cut up by chasms like railway cuttings; but the 
remaining portions, about four miles at either end, are intact, though pro- 
bably injured by the quantity of mud injected into them. The pressure 
upon their banks must have been great, as the waters swelled over their 
edges for their whole length, and Ardrispaig was probably only saved by the 
immediate opening of the sluices and giving vent to the water, which must, 
had the bank given way, have swept the village into the sea. 





Alexander Robertson, an engine driver employed by the North British 
Railway Company, has been convicted of having caused a fatal accident by 
neglecting to obey the Company’s regulations, and has been sentenced by 
the High Court of Justiciary at Edinburgh, to six months’ imprisonment. 
The punishment was fixed at this amount because there were extenuating 
circumstances, But the Lord Justice Clerk said that the prisoner should 
have obeyed the rules and not have proceeded upon calculations of chances 
and probabilities at any time, certainly not in a fog. 











IRELAND. 


Mr. Smith O’Brien has sent a five pound note to a fund now in course 
of collection to aid in the defence of the Pheenix Club conspirators, eq). 
led the “Fair Trial Fund,” anda long letter, vindicating his course 
addressed to Mr. Maguire, is sent with the money. He deprecates ge. 
cret combinations, he is ignorant of the aims of the Phoenix Club; but 
he considers that the alleged conspirators have heen tyrannically dealt 
with, and deprived of all the ordinary guarantees of personal liberty, 

‘* Let me add, that it is the duty of the representatives of the people to 
denounce in the Legislature proceedings of this nature, as a_ violation of al] 
those prineiples of freedom on which the superiority of the British Consti- 
tution over foreign despotisms, is supposed to rest. As you, my dear Ma. 
guire, are one of those members in whom the people of Ireland still con. 
fide, I feel assured that you will not shrink from the performance of this 
duty.” 

Mr. O'Brien sailed for the United States on Saturday. 

A mecting at Cork intended to promote intermediate education, Lord 
Fermoy in the chair, has ended in a defeat. The partisans of separate 
education mustered strongly. They interrupted the chairman, they 
would hardly listen to the Bishop of Cork, An amendment in favour of 
the separate system, demanding for each sect a fair proportion of any 
grant of public money, was carried by a vast majority. Thus sectarian 
antagonism has again interfered to frustrate a movement for the welfare 
of Ireland. 


Further particulars have been published of the dispute between the 
Poor Law Commissioners and the Galway Board of Guardians. It may 
be remembered that the cause of dispute is an unfortunate deserted in- 
fant which was relieved under the Poor Law, and which has since died, 
This foundling was baptised by the celebrated Father Daly, chaplain to 
the Galway workhouse ; it was then registered in the Union books as a 
Roman Catholic. ‘The Commissioners called on Father Daly to account 
for his having baptized the foundling as a Roman Catholic when they 
considered that, the parents being unknown, it should have been bap- 
tized and registered as belonging to the Established Church. Father 
Daly replied in warm terms, defending what he had done. The Com- 
missioners called on him to resign. ‘The Board of Guardians, by a ma- 
jority of 26 to 3, protested against the proceedings of the Commissioners 
as repugnant to the feelings, views, and wishes of the board and their 
spiritual interests. The Commissioners replied by dismissing Father 
Daly from the chaplaincy by a sealed order. 


° : 
Forvigu aud Calonial. 

Sranrt.—The French Chambers were opened on Monday with the 
usual state ceremonies at the Tuileries. The only novel incident was 
the appearance of the Princess Clotilde, who entered the salle with the 
Empress. The anxiously-expected speech of the Emperor was delivered 
by him in the following terms— 

‘*Messieurs les Sénateurs, Messieurs les Deputés—France, as you are 
aware, has, during the last six years, seen her welfare augment, her riches 
inerease, her internal dissensions die out, her intiuence rise, and yet at in- 
tervals, in the midst of calm and of general prosperity, there arises a vague 
uneasiness, a subducd agitation, which, without any well-detined cause, 
seizes upon certain minds and shakes public contidence. : 

‘I deplore these periodical discouragements, without being surprised at 
them. 

**In a society shattered like ours by so many revolutions, time alone can 
consolidate convictions, give new vigour to character, and create political 
faith. 

‘*The emotion which has just displayed itself without any appearance of 
imminent danger may justly cause surprise, for it gives evidence both of too 
much distrust and of too much fear. 

‘On the one hand, a doubt seems to have arisen of the moderation of 
which I have given so many proofs, and, on the other, of the real power of 
France. 

‘** Happily the great mass of the people is far from sharing such impres- 
sions, ‘Today it is my duty to explain to you what seems to have been for- 
gotten. 

‘* What has been constantly my policy? To reassure Europe, to restore 
to France her true rank, to cement strongly our alliance with England, and 
to regulate with the Continental Powers of Europe the degree of my friend- 
ship, in conformity with our views and with the character of their conduct 
towards France. 

** It was thus that, on the eve of my third election, I made at Bordeaux 
the declaration, ‘ The Empire is peace,’ wishing thereby to prove that if 
the heir of the Emperor Napoleon ascended the throne he would not renew 
an wra of conquests, but that he would inaugurate a system of peace which 
could not be disturbed unless for the defence of great national interests. 

** As regards the alliance of France and England, I have thrown all my 
perseverance into its consolidation, and I have found on the other side of 
the Channel a happy reciprocity of sentiments on the part of the Queen of 
Great Britain, as well as on the part of statesmen of every party. Also, to 
attain this end, so useful to the peace of the world, I have put under foot 
on every occasion the irritating recollections of the past, the attacks of ea- 
lumny, and even the national prejudices of my country, g 

‘* This alliance has borne its fruits: not only we have together acquired 
a lasting glory in the East, but even at the extremity of the world we have 
just thrown open an immense empire to the progress of civilization and of 
the Christian religion. j 

‘* Since the conclusion of peace my relations with the Emperor of Russia 


| have assumed a character of the most frank cordiality, because we have been 


in aceordance on all points under dispute. ; 

‘**T have equally to congratulate myself on my relations with Prussia, 
which have not ceased to be animated by a mutual goodwill. 

‘“« The Cabinet of Vienna and mine, on the contrary—I say it with regret 
—have often been at variance on most important questions, and a great 
spirit of conciliation has been necessary to come to a solution of them. 
Thus, for example, the reconstruction of the Danubian Principalities has 
only been able to be brought about after numerous difticulties which have 
proved injurious to the full satisfaction of their most legitimate desires; 
and if I were asked what interest France has in those distant countries, 
watered by the Danube, I would reply that the interest of Franee exists 
wherever there is a cause just and civilizing, which should prevail. 

‘* In this state of things there is nothing extraordinary that France should 
draw still more closely to Piedmont, who proved herself so devoted during 
war, so faithful to our policy during peace. , 

‘The happy union of my well-beloved cousin the Prince Napoleon with 
the daughter of King Victor Emmanuel is not one of those unaccustome’ 
facts for which it is necessary to seek some hidden reason, but the natura 
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consequence of the community of interests of the two countries and of the | 
friendship of the two Sovereigns. ; ae 

« For some time past the state of Italy and its abnormal situation, in 
which order can only be maintained by foreign troops, give a just cause for | 
anxiety to diplomacy. This is, however, not a sufficient motive for a belief 
in war. Some may invoke it without legitimate reason; others, in their 
exaggerated fears, may choose to show to France the grounds of a new coa- 
lition. I shall remain firm in the path of right, justice, and of national 
honour; and my Government will not allow itself to be either led away or 
intimi , because my policy will never be either provocative or pusilla- 
nimous. Far be then from us those false alarms—those unjust suspicions— 
those imternal weaknesses. Peace, I ~~ will not be disturbed. Resume 
then, calmly, the usual course of your labours. I have explained frankly 
to you the state of our foreign relations ; and this explanation, conformably 
to all I have endeavoured to make known, for two months past, at home as 
abroad, will prove to you, I believe, that they have not for one instant 
neased to be at the same time firm but conciliatory. 

‘« J count, therefore, with confidence on your aid, as on the support of the 
nation which has confided its destinies to me. 

+ It knows that never a personal interest or a pitiful ambition will guide 

y actions. 
ef When supported by the desires, the feelings of a nation, we ascend the 
steps of a throne, we rise by the most weighty responsibilities above the 
lower regions, where vulgar interests are in dispute, and we have as first 
motives, as for ultimate judges, our God, our Conscience, and Posterity.”’ 

The Siéc/e says that the points which particularly excited the applause 
of the senators and deputies, were—the remark “that the interest of 
France exists wherever there is a just and civilising cause to be carried 
out,” the allusions to the Piedmontese alliance, and the paragraph on 
Italy. The observation that France and Russia had “ been in accord on 
all points in discussion” excited, according to our contemporary, a 
marked sensation in the assembly. 

The Deputies assembled on Tuesday for business, when Count de 
Morny delivered an address in which, setting aside home topics as 
inappropriate at a moment when all were still moved by what they | 
had heard in the Tuileries the day before, he exhorted them to have 
faith in the Emperor, to trust in diplomacy, and the power of opinion. 

“Let us hope that under existing circumstances, the generous ideas, | 
the loyal and disinterested intentions of the Emperor, will make their way 
in the world, and that being adopted by the sympathy of peoples, and sup- | 
ported by the credit of sovereigns, they will succeed in bringing about a 

ific solution of all difficult questions. Whatever the future may reserve 
for us, let us act_as we have done in the past. Let us take counsel only of 
our patriotism. Let us draw closer and closer to the throne. Defections 
and mistrust never save any country or any individual. Our resolute sup- 
port to the Emperor will add weight to his negotiations, as, in case of need, 
at would give him greater strength to conquer.” 

One piece of intelligence, which was made public almost contempo- 
rancously with these speeches, was this. 

* A private telegram from Algiers, dated the 6th of February, mentions 
a proclamation issued by General M‘Mahon, in which he announces that 
the Division Lenaud has been recalled to France, and concludes with the 
ey words—‘ Depart, depart, soldiers; be brave, disciplined, and 
steadfast.’ ”” 

Then we have the announcement that the 23d and 90th Regiments of 
the Line and 8th Chasseurs were to commence embarking on the 7th for 
Marseilles, and the 41st and 56th Regiments were to embark the follow- 
ing week. 

e Morning Post correspondent at Paris believes that ‘the Emperor 
has decided on a revision of the French tariff with a view of extending 
the commercial relations of the empire. His Majesty, perhaps, believes 
that free trade principles may be gradually introduced into France to the 
immense benefit of the million.” 

On dit, that the reception of the Princess Clotilde by the Parisians, on 
her entry into Paris, was chilling in the extreme. 

Staly.—tThe bill authorizing the Sardinian Government to contract a 
loan of 2,000,000/. has passed the Sardinian Chamber by a majority of 
116 to 35. Signor Lanza stated, in eloquent terms, the reasons that led 
the Government to take this step, and Count Cavour further expounded 
that policy. His speech is thus summarized by the telegraph— 

“* Our consistent policy has been at all times national and never of a revo- 
Satianery chesaster. Austria has lately taken a menacing attitude towards 
us. It has increased its military forces at Piacenza. It has collected very | 
large forces at our frontiers. Therefore, the necessity arises for us to look 
for means for the defence of the State. The English alliance has always 

n the constant care of our whole political life. We have always considered 
England as the impregnable asylum of liberty. The cries of suffering coming 
om Bologna and Naples arrive still at the borders of the Thames, but the 
tears and groans of Milan are inter epted by the Alps and the Austrians; 
but the cause of liberty, of justice, and of civilization, triumphs always, 
As regards England, Lord Derby will not tarnish his glory in making him- 
self an accomplice of those who wish to condemn the Italians to eternal 
servitude. Our policy is not defiant; we will not excite to war; neither will 
we lower our voice when Austria arms herself and threatens us.” 

Count Cavour has also explained to forcign Courts the views of his 

Government in the following circular. 


* Turin, February 4. 

“The government of the King has asked the sanction of Parliament to 
the contracting a loan of 50,000,000 lire, designed to meet the « xigency 
of events that might come to pass in Italy, and the nature and extent of 
which it is yet impossible to foresce. : 

** As this measure, which prudence has suggested to us, may give rise to 
unjust comments. I have thought fit clearly to represent to you the idea 
that has dictated it, in order to enable you to rectify any inaccuracies of judg- 
ment on the part of politicians and of the organs of public opinion in the 
country where you reside. Three years will soon have expired since the 
King 8 government, while calling the attention of Kurope, by the organ of 
its plenipotentiaries at the Congress of Paris, to the grievous state of Italy, 
protested against the extension of Austrian influence in the Peninsula be- 
yond the Stipulations of the treaties, and announced that, if a check were 
not put to it, the result might be serious dangers for the peace and tran- 
quillity of the world. The representations of Sardinia were favourably re- 
ceived by France and England, and were reproduced in some sort in a so- 
lemn manner in the congress itself. Italy then conceived hopes, and men's 
minds seemed to calm down. But the hopes to which this manifestation of | 
interest on the part of the Western Powers gave birth have little by little 
, dissipated. 

_ *The state of Italy has undergone no modification. The preponderating 
influence which Austria there exercises beyond the limits that treaties have 

to her, and which constitutes a perpetual menance to Sardinia, has 
rather augmented than diminished 








“On the other hand, the different states of the Peninsula have persisted 
in a system of government, the result of which could but be the discontent- 


| ing of the population and a provocation to disorder. 


** Notwithstanding that the dangers wherewith Sardinia was menaced in 
consequence of such a state of things had become more serious and more im- 
minent, the conduct of the King’s Government has always been regulated 
by a spirit of propriety and reserve which men of good faith cannot refuse to 
recognize. 

“If his Majesty’s Government proudly repelled the pretensions of Aus- 
tria, which demanded modifications in the institutions of the country, it did 
not assume a hostile attitude towards her, when the Cabinet of Vienna 
thought proper to seize a pretext, judged futile by almost all the statesmen 
of Europe, to break off with éclat diplomatic relations with Sardinia, 

‘* Sardinia limited her course of action to reminding, from time to time, 
those Governments with which she entertains friendly relatious, of the sad 
predictions which facts daily veritied, and to invoking their solicitude for 
the condition of the peninsula. 

“She has never concealed the apprehensions and the sympathy inspired 
in her by the state of the greater part of the Italian provinces. But when 
she has deemed it her duty to manifest them publicly, she has done it with 
as much moderation as propriety. By her example, by her conduct in the 
last war and in the congress of Paris, by the manifestation of her interest 
and commiseration towards the Italian populations, Sardinia has striven to 
bring back hope, patience and calm in the midst of despair, impatience, and 
agitation. She has abstained, with the greatest care, from playing a part 
in any degree irritating, and if public right has been infringed, it is cer- 
tainly not Sardinia that can be aceused of the least infraction of existing 
treaties. 

“« This spirit of moderation, of which all the acts of the king’s govern- 
ment have hitherto borne the stamp, has been appreciated by all impartial 
men and by public opinion in Europe. 

‘** But now the extraordinary military measures which the cabinet of 
Vienna has just taken, and which are evidently directed against Sardinia, 
whose armaments are relatively very weak, force the king’s government, 
without abondoning that reserve, to prepare itself against a danger which 
may become imminent. Those measures are known to Europe, I think it 
right, nevertheless, rapidly to recapitulate them. 

‘*In the tirst days of January, before the king had pronounced the open- 


| ing speech of the new legislative session, the Vienna cabinet announced in 


its official journal the sending of a corps d’armée of 30,000 men into Italy. 
This corps, added to three others which are established there in a permanent 
manner, would increase the strength of the Austrian army to an extent 
very disproportionate with what the maintenance of order and of internal 
tranquillity could require. 

** At the same time that these troops were sent into Lombardy and 
Venetia With extraordinary rapidity, frontier battalions, which leave their 
country only in ease of war, were known to arrive. The garrisons of 
Bologna and Ancona were reinforced. But, what is most serious, Austria 
concentrated considerable forces on our frontier ; she collected between the 
Adda and the Ticino, and especially between Cremona, Piacenza, and 
Pavia, a real corps of operations, which certainly could not be destined 
to maintain order in these towns, which are of quite secondary importance, 

‘*For some days the bank of the Ticino presented the appearance of a 
country in which war is about to break out. 

“The villages were occupied by detached corps—everywhere quarters 
were prepared and measures were taken to form stores, Vedettes were placed 
even on the bridge of Buffalora, which marks the limits of the two countries. 
I say nothing of the menacing discourse held publicly at Milan and in other 
towns by the greater part of the Austrian oflicers, without excepting those 
eminent rank, for 1 know that one must not always render governments 
responsible for the language of their agents, 

** But I think it necessary to call attention to the reception given at Ve- 
nice to the troops coming from Vienna, and to the ostentation with which 
vast preparations have been made at Piacenza by occupying forts which 
were constructed in defiance of treaties, and whichthe Austrians have ap- 
peared to neglect for some time past. 

«In presence of arrangements so menacing to us, the country has been 
much agitated. Confid ing in the patriotism of the king and of his govern- 
ment, it remains calm; but it demands that thought should be given to put- 
ting it in a position to confront the eventualities, of which such a display 
of forces on the part of Austria may be taken as a forerunner, 

** Jt is to this end that the ministry resolved to summon into Piedmont 
the garrisons established in Sardinia and beyond the Alps, and has asked 
the chambers for authority to contract a loan, 

** This last request, which I expect will be adopted, while proving to the 
nation that the government has the consciousness of what the security and 
honour of the country impose upon it, will maintain tranquillity in the 


| public mind, and will permit us calmly to await future eventualities. 


**T hope you will have no difficulty in convincing the political persons 
with whom you are in relation that the measure above indicated with an 
exclusively defensive object, far from containing a menace for the tran- 
quillity of Europe, will have for result to calm the agitation in Italy and to 
reassure men’s minds by giving birth to the feeling of contidence that Pied- 
mont, strong in her good right, and aided by the allies which the jus- 
tice of her cause can alone procure her, is ready to combat every element of 
disorder in the Peninsula, from whatever quarter it may come; from Aus- 
tria or from the revolution. 

‘IT charge you to hold this same language to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and, begging you to keep me informed of the judgments which 


| shall be passed on the measures in question, I offer you, Xc., 


(Signed) C. Cavour.” 
The Jnvalide Russe of the 27th January says— ‘ 
‘* The journals devoted to Austria pretend that, in case of need, Prussia 


and Germany will defend that Power, and sing the old song of the defence 
of the Rhine upon the Po. But Prussia has no motive for mixing herself 


| up in Austro-ltalian affairs, and if she rests tranquil, the greater part of 


Germany will follow her example. These journals assert also, that the pos- 
session of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom is guaranteed to Austria by 
treaties. These treaties are by no means menaced, but Austria has irritated 
all Europe by the desire she manifests to violate those treaties every time 
that her interest prompts. It may cost her dear if she persists in disre- 
garding the representations of the Powers.” 

The Austrian Gazette says that Austria will defend herself. 

** As long as dishonourable requirements are not made of us, peace is 
possible, and will be maintained. If they ask us that which right and 
equity permit us to grant, we shall have peace, but we shall energetically 
repel any other demand. We shall defend ourselves as we can. We are 
not without the means—Austria takes her precautions, and only the irra- 
tional or evil-disposed can blame her. We are standing in serried ranks, 
waiting events. If they leave us alone we shall remain in our quarters, 
If they make outrageous propositions to us, we shall reject them. If they 
attack us, we shall prove that the soldiers of Leipsic and Novara are not yet 
extinct.” ; 

General Nicl was expected in Turin as a resident, whether with or 


! without a diplomatic position seems uncertain. 
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From Turin we learn that officers who have retired from the army 
have asked permission to return to active service in case of war. The 
official military Gazette recalls leave given to officers as well as soldiers, 
In the Piedmontese Army as many as 106 Sergeants have recently been 
promoted within a few days to be officers. ‘The Piedmontese papers 
mention the continual arrival of deserters from the Austrian Army in 
Lombardy. 

The brother of Felice Orsini had arrived in Turin from America to 
enrol himself in the Piedmontese Army. The Orsini as well as the Ga- 
ribaldi are therefore prepared to take their part with Piedmont by the 
side of France. 

A sign of the degree to which party has been rebuked by the spirit of 
union amongst Italians is given in a new journal Z’ Jtalia, established by 


Republican editors in Piedmont, Brofferio conspicuous amongst them. | 
The prospectus renounces Republican principles and proclaims the sole | 


object to be the independence of Italy. 

It is remarked by the Gazetta del Popolo that the Austro-clerical papers 
in Piedmont which attacked England, now loudly exult because 
they believe her to be hostile to Piedmont. ‘“ But,” says the same 
journal “‘ we are certain that that free and illustrious naticn will not de- 
sire to sustain Croat tyranny against liberty. ‘The Piccolo Corriere d’ Italia 
gives the official figures of the imposts paid by Lombardy. During the 
last five years they have steadily risen from 87,410,000 livres in 1854, to 
94,800,000 in 1858. Other imposts such as the tax for exemption from 


military service would add 7,000,000 more to this last figure besides such | 


burdens as the billeting of soldiers which are of course very heavy. 

The Italian papers mention a matrimonial project which has not yet 
been noticed in our own journals. It is rumoured that arrangements are 
in progress for a marriage between the House of Savoy and a Russian 
Princess. Some say the King, some say the Prince of Carignani is to be 
the bridegroom. 

The latest report is, that it is the King who is to marry the eldest 
daughter of the Emperor Nicholas, widow of the Prince of Leuchten- 
berg, a lady about thirty-nine or forty years of age, or with her daughter 
a young lady of seventeen. 

The Piccolo Corriere asserts very positively, that a military convention 
has been concluded between Austria, Parma, Modena, Tuscany, Rome, 


and Naples. It is observed that Mantua, which was rather retrograde in | 


the revolution of 1848, is now filled with Italian enthusiasm proyoked by 
the constant arrival of troops. 


The Duke of Modena, however, is said to be at present averse to | 


Austrian intervention, and he is heard talking of concessions. 

The Utile of Lucca announces that the tunnel of the railway of Serra- 
valli was attivato by which Florence, Lucca, and Pisa, are put in direct 
communication through Pistoja. 

The Espero notices that a patriotic programme has been spread by 


thousands upon thousands among the ‘Tuscan troops—the diffusion suffi- | 


ciently proving that the soldiers themselves assisted its circulation. The 
soldiers have lately shown great indignation at the report that they were 
to be placed under Austrian command. The Grand Duke himself is said 
to have wavered before Austria and France, the potent influence of the 
Minister Baldassaroni inclining him to the latter alliance. 

The reports from Rome and the Legations mention the arrival of 
Austrian reinforcements. 

A message, received from Bari, announces that the King of Naples 
has again fallen ill. His Majesty is suffering from an attack of pleurisy, 
which had been imperfectly cured. He will return to Caserta. 

The following is said to be the correct version of a little incident that 
occurred a few nights ago at Milan, and which illustrates the feeling of 
both parties there. The chorus in Norma of “Guerra! guerra!” was 
enthusiastically applauded by the audience at the theatre of La Scala. 
When there was a lull in the plaudits, the Austrian officers, who gene- 
rally muster in great force at the theatre, and among whom on that night 
was Gyulai himself, gave unmistakeable signs of their adhesion to the 
warlike sentiment. “Si, Signori, Guerra! guerra!” some of them said, 
and they loudly applauded in their turn. 

Prussia.—a letter from Berlin of the 4th instant, announces the 
following changes in the Prussian Corps Diplomatique. Prussia will 
now be represented abroad as follows— 

Frankfort, M.d’Usedom; Vienna, M. de Werther; Paris, Count Pour- 
talés; St. Petersburg, M. de Bismark-Schanhausen ; Constantinople, 
Count Goltz; Brussels, Count Redern; Munich, Prince Lewenstein; 
Dresden, M. de Savigny; Carlsruhe, Count Flemming; Lisbon, M. de 
Rosenberg ; Darmstadt, M. Jules de Canitz, now Chargé d’ Affaires at Lis- 
bon; Athens, M. George de Werthern, now First Secretary of Legation at 
St. Petersburg; Berne, M. de Kamptz; Cassel, M, de Sydow; Hamburg, 
M. de Richtofen. 


The Envoys at Athens and Darmstadt are to be Ministers resident; at | 


Lisbon the rank is Chargé d’ Affaires. The First Secretaries of Legation 
at Paris, Vienna, St, Petersburg, and Constantinople have still to be ap- 


pointed, 


Sunia.—Some further particulars respecting the proceedings of the 
Ionian Assembly have come to hand. Signor Dandolo was the leader of 
the annexationists. The galleries cheered his speeches, and carried him 
off in triumph. In the evening there was an illumination of the town 
and ‘the Temple of the Seven Islands,” that is the House of Assembly. 
The Resolutions adopted are already in the hands of our readers—union 
with Greece was their burden. Yet all the deputies hastened to attend 
Mr. Gladstone’s levée on the 28th January. That same day Mr. Glad- 
stone sent them a message, in which he pointed out that the Assembly 
had exceeded the bounds of the constitution in proclaiming the will of 
the people for union with Greece. 

** The Assembly has also, through inadvertence, deviated in another point 
from the constitution. It has elected a committee for the purpose of sub- 
mitting to the Assembly the further measures connected with the proclama- 
tion aforesaid. The one and only legal method of expressing the desires of 
the Assembly is by a ‘ petition, memorial, or representation,’ in conformity 
with the Constitutional Charter, chap. 7, sec. 7, art. 8. By immediately 
limiting the powers of the committee, and by declaring it competent only to 
suggest and draw up such ‘ petition, memorial, or representation,’ the As- 
sembly will be in the path of legality.” 

This message produced a chilling effect, followed by a stormy debate, 
and the adoption of the course prescribed. The Nord has published the 
memorial to the Queen passed by the Assembly. The language is mode- 


hata 
say the protectorate was established to preserve a small state at a time 
when there was no Greek kingdom. On the erection of a Greek king. 
dom, the reason that dictated the protectorate vanished; and the Ionians 
naturally desired union with Greece. 

‘** The representatives of the Seven Islands hope that Divine Providence 
which once armed England in favour of the Hellenic nation, will again in. 
spire your Majesty, so that, by your powerful assistance, the Ionian people 
may obtain the restoration of its nationality; the bonds of invariable sym- 
pathy which will then arise from deep gratitude will for ever bind the hearts 
of the Hellenic nation to the throne of your Majesty.” 

The British Government has refused to grant the prayer of the peti- 
tion. Mr. Gladstone has presented to the Assembly a message, indi- 
cating a project of reform, comprising seventeen points. 
| 


Srruia.—The solemn entry of Prince Milosch and Prince Michac} 
into the town, amidst the rejoicings of the populace, has taken place, 
| The Senate and the Ministers, abolished by the Skuptschina, were not 
| allowed to take part in the reception. 
| At the sitting of the Skuptschina on the 9th, the berat of investiture 
| of Prince Milosch was read. It states that the Prince is elected by the 
Sultan as Hospodar, but makes no mention of any hereditary right, 
| The Skuptschina protested energetically against it as a violation of po. 
pular rights. 


. 

| Molia-Wallarhia.—Alexander John Couza was elected Hospodar 
| of Moldavia, by the Moldavian Assembly. On the 5th, the Wallachian 
Assembly elected the same gentleman as Wallachian Hospodar, Aj] 
forms were observed. He is Hospodar for life. 

4niia.—The fuller despatches from Bombay make clearer much that 
was obscure in the telegraphic despatches. The latest date from Bom- 
bay is January 10th; the dates from Oude come down to the end of De- 
cember. 

The British forces in Oude had succeeded in cooping up the rebels ty 
the north of the Gogra, and in reducing the recusant talookdars to three 
—the Rajah of Gonda, who fights because he is fond of it; Bainie 
Madho, who holds his faith plighted to the son of the Begum, and Nur. 
put Singh. The Begum had made overtures; if a fixed annuity were 
granted her and her son, she would surrender. Nana Sahib had fled 
further, but the police were hot upon his scent and planning schemes for 
his capture by treachery. The progress of disarmament had gone on 
| pretty briskly. The arms of all kinds surrendered by the 11th December 
amounted to 316,679 ; among these were muskets, shields, spears, bows, 
swords, in thousands. The forts demolished amounted to 328, above a 
fourth of the number estimated to exist in Oude. 

The military moyements have been marked with success. Lord Clyde 
moved to Buraech on the 17th December. By this time Colonel Row- 
croft had moved towards Toolesepore, Sir Hope Grant to Bulrampore on 
the Raptee ; a force remained at Gonda, another at Baree on the Doab, 
and another at Seetapore. From Buraech Lord Clyde sent Colonel 
Christie across the Surjoo, with instructions to move up its right bank, 
and a second column was sent up the left bank. At Buraech Lord Clyde 
halted five days. His reasons were twofold. The lesser to allow time 
for his rear and flanking columns to make movements corresponding to 
his own; the greater to allow the rebels an opportunity of coming in, 
and to give time for the working of the stratagems invented to obtain 
the betrayal of Nana Sahib. The sanguine hopes of his advisers in these 
matters were not fulfilled, and accordingly he moved out of Buraech on 
the 22d December. The rebels fled before him, and he gained Nanparah 
without opposition. Some miles beyond it, however, the rebels waited 
his onset and fought a short combat on the 26th. In this action Lord 
Clyde’s horse fell, when galloping through broken ground, and flung the 
chief. He rose instantly, but his shoulder was dislocated. By medical 
aid it was instantly replaced. Lord Clyde was so much shaken that he 
could not mount his horse, and General Mansfield led the pursuit. The 
next day, leading the way in a doolie, Lord Clyde assailed the rebels in 
a fort called Mujidiah, and drove them out of it. In the mean time 
Colonel Christie had cleared the country as far as Mutheyra on the 
Surjoo, and Brigadier Roweroft had driven the fighting Rajah of Gonda 
from Toolsepore to Combacote. The troops were on the fringe of the 
Terrai into which the rebels were reluctantly flying. 

The adventures of Tantia Topce and Feroze Shah had not come to an 
end ; and the two worthies had at length effected one of their objects— 
they had formed a junction of their dilapidated forces. Both had for some 
weeks apparently manceuvered, so far as our columns would let them, to 
effect that junction. Feroze Shah, as our readers know, went westward 
after his defeat at Runnode. At Rajghur, Brigadier Smith coming from 
Seronge crossed his path, and inflicted a defeat upon him; while Captain 
William Rice of the 25th Bombay Infantry, an officer who had won some 
renown as a tiger shooter, and who had been wounded in the adyance of 
Sir Hugh Rose from Calpee, leading a small force from Goona, followed 
a body of fugitives into the jungle and was only prevented by the 
ground from surprising them at their bivouac fires. Feroze Shah, with 
a few hundred horsemen, rode away towards Tonk, crossing the Chumbul 
near Indurghur. In the meantime Tantia Topee, frustrated in his sup- 
posed design upon Odeypore, was compelled to run towards Feroze Shah 
by a circuitous route. Starting from Saloomber he made for Pertaub- 
ghur. Major Roche, who had been watching for him, reached Pertaub- 
ghur first. A combat ensued, but the fire of our guns frightened Tantia 
away, and he fled losing men. His next point was Mundisore. Here 
he was again checked. Colonel Benson had come up from Indore, and 
Tantia Topee rushed away again losing men and clephants. As he had 
no guns he could move through the most difficult country, and thus he 
distanced Benson, crossed the Chumbul, and marched to Zeerapore 
Holkar’s dominions. But there Colonel Benson, by a forced march, 
came up with him once more, killed more men, and took more elephants, 
but the rebel got away. Colonel Somersct next got on his track, and 
marching diagonally upon his line of retreat, by forced marches, caught 
him at Burrod or Bursode, about fifty miles north east of Kotah. Colonel 
Somerset, however, could only bring about 300 men into the field, and 
therefore could only. facilitate the retreat of the enemy, by driving him 
onwards. And so it proved. Tantia Topee made for the Chumbul again, 
crossed it, and joined Feroze Shah somewhere in the Jeypore country. 
The whole of these operations were performed at racing speed, between 
the 20th and 30th December. 

General Whitlock had effectually disposed of the rebels, who led by 








rate, but the desire of the Ionians is not the less firmly expressed. They 





Radha Govind, had invested Kirwee in the Banda country. Before he 
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came up a small force “ lent by the Ranee of Chatterpore,” had enabled | pression of its opinion on the propriety of renewing the negotiation. Should 
Mr. Power, magistrate, to relieve the small garrison. The rebels had no | we fail to give him the means, he will consider it an intimation that we do 
4 not desire the acquisition of the island. The report then goes on to say 
that if, as has been said, the Cubanese do not desire a transfer, it would be 
a very [serious objection to the measure ; but the Cubans would be less than 
men if they were contented with their lot, and the committee have the best 
authority for a that — the entire native population of Cuba 
se se ey ‘naciam im | Uesire annexation. The report then proceeds at considerable le n) 
turned out to prevent the passage of a funeral re discuss the bearing of tn = th on the slave trade, urging that thet 
front of the great pagoda of Tinnevelly. The riot pow alarming, and | illegal traftic is now confined to Cuba and Porto Rico, and that Spain could 
three companies of Sepoys were marched in from Palmahcotta. They | have suppressed it as completely as Brazil has done, but has not done so. 
were ordered to fire; they obeyed; and thirty-nine persons were | Therefore, those wio desire to extirpate the slave trade may find in their 
killed. It seems that the prejudices of the Brahmins have been hitherto | sympathy for the African an incentive to support this bill.’ Then, turning 
‘‘consulted” in Tinnevelly, and the passage of Christian funerals before | round, the report proceeds to relieve the mind of Southern gentlemen of 
temples has been prohibited. their apprehension of peril to their institution from the different elements 
‘The murderer of Captain Hare had been caught, brought into Ellich- | Which Cuban society is made of, further adding that the annexation would 
nore, and blown away from a gun. ine rease the comforts of the slaves. Next, the circumlocution of Hispano- 
PT he Proclamation announcing the Queen’s assumption of the Govern- apa San er : eetened Pant condemned. Statistics are cited to show 
ment of India was read with much state and solemnity on the 4th De- | aoa pea see pe y nied oars pape me monopoly of engar 3 
embe Katmandu in Nepaul in full Durbar. On the 7th the troops | #po yin a Oe ines te ee ee betes 
cember .: 1. 13,600 shone ia ti ann” hen aden ft n= the price is raised. Since the reference of the Bill to the committee the 
were paraded, 13,¢ rong W guns. © substance of the pro- | President has announced that no correspondence has been exch: . 
Semalion was reported to them, and the whole force saluted ‘the Queen | he takes occasion to repeat that any supetiedion should oo yon en 
of England.” Then the Line fired a feu de joie, ten rounds to each man; | sanction of Congress. This emphatic reiteration throws upon Congvess the 
and the guns fired a thousand rounds, made up of ten to each gun. responsibility of failure, if it be withheld. Indeed, the inference is suffi- 
Gustralia.—The Roman Catholics of Sydney have been offended of er: — fe pee sed in ——. al —- ay, Congpems Ghe 
late by the return to the colony, unsanctioned, of their bill to establish a | ~ Qype g justified im remewing the negotiations.” 
ate ny , ott eat ha, Chnicaditer alk the ; Mr. Seward, representing the minority of the committee, introduced a 
Catholic College = Shishen — ay he University es dney. In this | yj) requiring the President, at the commencement of the next session of 
bill the phrases Are — x res Aschdiccese of Sydney were used, | Congress, to present a statement of the relation then existing between 
and the Bishop remonstrated against them, not by petition to the Assem- | that country and Spain, and also requiring a statement of the condition of 
bly, but by letter to the Governor, and privately by communicating Ww ith | the Treasury, and the effective force of the army and navy to enable 
the high or eaggell yrrony 2, ae — Congress to judge as to the necessity of adopting extraordinary measures 
wi e aC » § se eb ack to be amended, teso ons 7 aintat » nichts « interceta of » Tin Mates in we 
have been several times brought forward in the Assembly by the Catholic | So eects Se sight ant Sulerees of Se Vale’ Gates te sagen se 


Spain. Mr. Seward thought the proposition to buy Cuba now unwise 
party, strongly condemnatory of Lord Stanley's conduct, but they have | and ridiculous, and characterized its purehase as much of a necessity as 
been invariably met by a count out, 


. | that offered by the auction woman in the play, who thought that it might 
Anited States.—The Niagara arrived at Liverpool on Monday, | “come so handy.” é 

with advices from Boston to the 27th January. | A Member of the House of Representatives has introduced a resolution 
The Report of the majority of the Foreign Affairs Committee on the | providing in a similar manner for the acquisition of Canada by “ honour- 

bill for the appropriation of 36,900,000 of dollars for the purchase of | able treaty” from the British Government. ‘The resolution sets forth the 

Cuba, is published in the papers, and forms the most interesting portion | various natural advantages of the British possessions, the benefits which 


ns. ; 
“h is in North Berar that the Rohillas have been temporarily success- 
ful. In the Nizam’s country they have been dealt with by Brigadier 


Hill. 
There had been a religious riot at Tinnevelly. Some Brahmins had | 


of the intelligence. the United States would reap from their acquisition, the dangers attend- 
“Tt is not considered necessary by the committee to enlarge upon the vast | ant on their tenure by a foreign power, &e, Ke, 
importance of the acquisition of Cuba. Its ultimate acquisition may be con- | Captain Maury and one or two of the leading Filibusters wrecked on 


sidered a fixed purpose of the l nited States—a purpose resulting from poli- | board the Susan had been held to bail at Mobile on a charge of infring- 
tical and geographical necessities, which have been recognized by all parties ing the neutrality laws 

and Administrations, and in regard to which the popular voice has been ex- ° ° z 
pressed unanimously. The purchase and annexation of Louisiana led, asa 


necessary corollary, to Florida, and both point with unerring certainty to j 
Cuba. What the possession of the mouth of the Mississippi was to the West : ; 2 1s tel In neon. : 
Cuba would become to the nation. Our leading statesmen have endeavoured The Caleutta mail which arrived last night contains the announce- 


with steadiness and perseverance to hasten the consummation. [Here are | ment that the Government has resolved that a separate Lieutenant-Go- 
quoted the opinions of Jefferson, Adams, Clay, and Van Buren, and of Mr. vernorship for the territories on the extreme northern frontier of Her 
Buchanan in his despatch to Mr. Sanders, of Mr, Everett in his letter to | Majesty’s Indian Empire shall be established; and that the Punjab, the 
Count Sartiges, and of Mr. Marey in his despatch to Mr. Soulé.] = rom | tracts commonly called the “ Trans-Sutlej States,” the “ Cis-Sutlej 
these authorities it was manifest that the ultimate acquisition of Cuba has | grates’ and the “ Delhi Territory,” shall form the jurisdiction of the 
long been regarded as not only desirable, but inevitable. The only differ- i eke Ciaianiale ‘ 
ence is the time, mode, and conditions of obtaining it. The growth of our = 2 —_— ses , ’ : E 
national existence is a law we cannot disobey. While we should not un- From a statement made by Lord Stanley in the House of Commons we 
duly stimulate it, we should be careful not to impose upon ourselves a regi- | learn that since September 1857 the number of Chaplains in Bengal has 
men so strict as to prevent its healthy development. England, France, and | been increased from 68 to 80; in Madras from 35 to 40; in Bombay from 
- pre ’ +. : ; : ’ y 
Russia are all expanding by the same law of progression, but their growth is | 26 to 30. Ten supernumerary Chaplains have been sent out. The Pres- 
the absorption of weaker Powers, while ours is the result of geographical | }yterian Chaplains have been increased from 6 to 13. 
position, higher civilization, and greater aptitude for government. We have | * 
neither the right nor disposition to find fault with them. Let England pur- ’ , . ms oP _ 
sue her annexation in India; France in Africa, or on the Rhine ; let Russia Advices from Rome to the 5th instant, state that the I rince of Wales 
subdue barbarous Asia; and we shall look on their progress, if not with arrived there on the evening of the 3d incognite. lhe following day the 
favour, at least with indifference. We claim on this hemisphere the same | Pope sent his Major-Domo to pay him his respects. 
privilege. We repeat that it is but a question of time. The fruit that was not —_— . 
te fay ee ge we sou is n rw mature . a 1 the que stion i —— be Major Peel, late 34th Regiment, son of Major-General Peel, Secietary of 
plucked by a friendly hand, prepared to compensate its proprietor with a State for War, has been appointed aide-de-camp to the new Lord High Com- 
princely guerdon, or shall it fall to the ground? As Spain cannot long | jii.cioner of the Ionian Islands, Colonel Sir Henry Storks, K.C.B. 
oe er grasp upon it, there —_ ed thre« - enative + : - irst—The Lieutenant and Captain Honourable H. W. Campbell, Coldstream Guards, 
possession of Cuba by one of the great European Powers; which is incom | }.. been appointed one of the aide-de-camps to the new Governor of Gi- 
— with our own safety, and must consequently be resisted. Second— breltar ~ : al Sir W. Codrington. K.C.B 
~aege : we ~ he waltar, Licutenant-General Sir W. Codrington, K.C.B, 
he independence of the island, which would result in a protectorate more : , ; - ; 
or less disguised. If under ours, annexation would follow; if under Euro- It is stated that the Lord Chancellor has —— d the resignation of Mr. 
pean, civil and servile war would ensue. Thirdly—Annexation. And the ; Commissioner Winslow, one of the masters in lunacy, and has appointed 
question is, how is this to be done? The answer is, by conquest or negotia- | William Frederick Higgins, Esq., the registrar lately appointed to Mr. 
tion. Conquest, even without the hostile interference of other Powers than , Commissioner Fane’s Court, to the vacancy. Mr. Higgins was called to 
Spain, would be expensive, and with such interference would involve the | the bar in April 1847, it is stated that William Carnault Scott, =" _of 
whole civilized world in war. Purchase, then, is the only practicable | the Middle Temple and Western Circuit, has been appointed as Mr. Hig- 
course ; but that cannot be attempted with success unless the President be | gins’s successor. 
clothed with the powers to negotiate and pay, as he has suggested in his : : 
Lessage. Much has been said of the danger of confiding such powers to The town of Bonn has resolved to have slabs fixed on the former dwell- 
the Executive, but we have three examples in Louisiana, Florida, and | ings, and to the memory of their late celebrated fellow citizens, Niebubr 
Mexico. Much has also been said of the indelicacy of the offer—that it | and A, W. von S« hlegel. 
would wound the Spanish pride and be rejected with contempt. For many | Dr. Manning is preaching in English every Sunday at the church of San 
years has our desire to make the purchase been known to the world. We | Carlo, in the Corso, at ome, toa very numerous congregation, who crowd 
simply say to Spain, * You have a distant possession, held by a precarious | to hear the ex-Archdeacon expound the motives which induced him to 
tenure, which is almost indispensable to us for the protection of our com- | change the Anglican for the Roman faith. 
merce, and which may, from its peculiar geographical position, character, We understand that a Russian club is to be formed in London. A great 
population, and mode in which it is governed, lead at any time to a rupture number of the Russian nobility are expected this season, and it is quite cer- 
which both nations would deprecate. This possession yields you a net re- | tain that the Emperor will come.—Court Journal. 
venue not amounting, on an average series of years, to one-hundredth part | “",, al tl . Faubourg St. Germain assembled, one day last week, in 
of the price we offer you for it. True, you have refused to sell hitherto ; The lite of the. giles dag Ah pico sion ies tage ag, a aan Guat ated 
but ci . i oe . . the Church of Saint Thomas d’ Aquina at Paris, to hear for the first time, a 
ut circumstances are changing daily, and our offer may now be more ac- > t 
tabl . . ‘ 7? : ‘ Sa sermon preached by one of its former members, now become a monk. 
ceptable than in 1848. Should war break out in Europe, Spain can searcely , S¢T™ A. ore Rebauvalel fermeriy a mest wealthy Ruslan noblemen, ot 
hope to escape being involved in it, and the Cubans may seize the oppor- Count Gregory Schouvaion, | Princess Soltik 7 Sich Geule einen 
y ‘lai .» % : ae . e death of lis belo sss ’ . 
tunity to proclaim their independence. Further, our Minister will not | th death of hi ne ~ ae che 7 qi the Posis Bg bg 
broach the subject of purchase till he has reason to believe it will be favour- | tem years ago, resolved to abandon bie pleasures 0 ray Bese At 
bly rtai ate Sf . See burgh salons, and to enrol himself in the fraternity of the Barnabites, an 
ably entertained, Spain is a country of coups d'etat and pronunciamientos oe - : os as : 
—the Minister of today may a fugitive Wi , . order distinguished for the strictness of its discipline. He accordingly be- 
ister of today may be a fugitive tomorrow. ith the forms of - : : “pt ae aa 
a F seen ’ a cer Jey ‘ eame Catholic, and his noviciate over, began to reside at Rome. But this 
responsible Government Spain is a despotism sustained by the r A Pat : : F 
b . F pS ‘age 3 : winter the fancy took him to revisit the society in which he once moved, 
ayonet. Her financial condition is one of extreme embarrassment a a a Foe coc, Tey : 
and Tisi : , ae: “ | and having received the necessary permission, he is now again surrounded 
co ean ny wee when the Gynamy mex be qrerticows unio | by the world of the salons, though at a place and for a purpose widely dif- 
a large sum of ready money can be raised forthwith.” The President says | by the world of ¢ * fot aan, Saeege & 8 yueee a 
we would not if we could acquire Cuba except by honourable negotiation, | ferent from those o ormer times. - a ae 
and he will not depart from such a course unless circumstances which he M. Pereire, the great financier, on Wednesday last week, inaugurated the 
does not anticipate render the departure justifiable under the imperative and | splendid mansion which he has built for himself (at an expense, it is said, 
overruling law of self-preservation. He tells us it may be necessary to | of seven millions of franes,) in the Faubourg St. Honoré at Paris. More 
renew negotiations and make an advance without awaiting the ratification 





than fifteen hundred guests were invited, and nearlyall the Ministers 
by the Senate. This, in point of fact, is an appeal to Congress for an ex- of State, part of the diplomatic body, a great number of generals, senators, 
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é&e., were present. Mesdames Alboni, Frezzolini, Signor Graziani, the 
tenor, M. Vicuxtemps, and other musical cclebrities, contributed to the 
entertainment of the guests. It is announced that, during the approaching 
carnival, M. 
the ** centre du monde civilisé.” 

Baron Rothschild of Paris, emulous of the glory of M. Pereire, who has 
just finished his splendid mansion, is building himself a chateau at Ferriére, 
at the bottom of a valley where there is neither a prospect in front nor be- 
hind. But to show the power of gold, he is making a view, by throwing up 
an artificial hill on one side and digging a vast lake on the other. In this 
work, and in the embellishments of the mansion, he has (says the Jidec- 
pendance Belge) alveady spent eighteen millions of franes, or 720,000/. ster- 
ling. ‘lo be quite original, the Baron has formed the frontage of each of 
the four sides of his chateau of a different style of architeeture—Egyptian, 
Greek, Gothic, and Elizabethan—which is said to be greatly admired by the 
numerous friends of the great financier. In one point, however, M. de 
Rothschild has been unsuccessful, in spite of his determination of building 
and furnishing ‘* regardless of expense.’’ He had got it into his head to 
have the ceiling of the great saloon at Ferri¢ve painted by M. Ingres, but 
in spite of the most lavish offers, and in spite even of the Baron’s repeated 
personal solicitations, the member of the Institut de France has hitherto 
steadfastly refused the work, for which now M. Héreaux, the ** peintre 
ordinaire de M. Scribe,” has been engaged. 

One of the first consequences of the new law, which interdicts, under 
heavy penalties, the bearing of false titles of nobility, is that the old aristo- 
cratic families of the faubourg St. Germain begin again to inseribe their 
names over the doors of their mansions. 
the revolution of 1830, but since then it gradually disappeared ; only a few 
houses—tliose of Larochefoucauld-Doudeauville, de Castries, and two or 
three others—having kept up the old fashion to the present day. Now, 
however, that there seems once more a chance of distinguishing patriciatus 
from plebeeula, the faubourg is bestirring itself; and from one end to the 
other, from the Palais de Justice to the Champ de Mars, and from the Lux- 
embourg to the quays of the Seine, masons and painters are busy to re-in- 
scribe the long etixeed names of the old nobility. So at leastsays the Puys 
the ** Journal de Tv Empire.” 

Paris at present is swarming with Russians, They outvié in magnifi- 
cence anything formerly heard of English Milords and Indian Nabobs. 
A French paper goes so far as to say that there are at present no less than 
tive ** millardaires”’ (possessors each of a xeiliiard, or thousanc millions) at 
Paris, all spending their fortunes in right royal manner in the glittering 
salons of the Faubourg St. Honoré. ‘These tive Crocsuses are, in the order 
of their riches M. Jacowbleff, the Rothschild of Russia, M. Demidoff, only 
son of the late husband of Princess Mathilde, M. Scheremetictl, M. 
Koucheletl, Prince Yousoupoff, and Count Alexis Bobrinsky. ‘The first 
named is by far the richest of these rich Muscovites, and fabulous stories, 
greedily swallowed by golden-calf worshipping Parisians, are told of the 
manner in which this much envied M. Jacowbleff spends his roubles 
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As it appears that the packet by which the Australian mails of the pre- 
sent month are to be conveyed from Suez to Sydney cannot reach Suez un- 
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| Ox and/after Saturday next, the 19th instant, we shall issue g 

: aia . ; : } | . J n 
Pereire is to give a ball at this same hotel, which is to excel | 
in magnificence everything hitherto scen, even in the gilded apartments of | 


edition“of the SrecraTor in time for the early morning trains, so 


| that it can be delivered in every town of the country on the 


This custom was universal before | 


| the fitness 


til at least a week after the proper time for her arrival, it has been decided | 


to postpone, for the period of one week, the despatch of those mails from 
London. 
ampton, will accordingly be made up on the morning of the 19th instant, 
instead ofon the 12th ; and those to be conveyed vid Marseilles will be made 
up on the evening of the 23d, instead of on the 16th instant. 

M. Fromage, says the Journal of the Society of Arts, of Darnetal 
Inférieure), proposes to complete the communication between the railways 
of England and France, by means of very large steamers, capable of convey- 
ing a railway train across the Channel. On either side, apparatus for re- 





‘Seine 


ceiving the train from the boats, and conveying it to the railway, will of 


course be prepared, and will, it is asserted, furnish a practicable communi- 
cation. 

‘There is a rumour at Paris, that the Government is on the point of ma- 
king a contract, with the compagny of the Messageries Impecriales, for the 
immediate establishment of a line of steamers on the Red Sea and the Indian 
Ocean. The semi-oflicial journal Le Pays, speaking of this rumour, says, 
*“*The interest of our colonies in the Indian archipelago, our frequent mis- 
sions to the far-off East, and, above all, the realization of the new pros- 


The mails for the Australian colonies, to be conveyed vii South- | 


same aiternoon. 

In our last number fer 1858 we stated that endeavours would 
be made to improve our paper in every department. We haye 
since devoted considerable exertion aud expense to the fulfilment 
of that promise. The progress that we have made is before the 
reader, who cannot have failed to observe at least the increase jn 
the sum of original information. In a short time we hope that 
the whole of our plan will be completed, and we shall then more 
fully explain the seope and purpose of the changes. But we do 
not wish promise to be too far in advance of performance. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The proceedings in both Houses of Parliament last night are of in. 
terest, although neither House seems to have yet entered heartily into 
the business of the year. ? 

In the House of Lords Earl Grey asked when the report of the Militia 
Commission would be presented, and whether the Government intend to 
make any changes in that branch of the service? Lord Hanprner said 
to the first question that he did not know; to the second that 
Lord Grey could hardly expect an answer. Lord Grey expressed 
his regret that there was no prospect of an effective reform in 
the Militia, and added some sharp comments on its inefliciency, 
expense, and inferiority to regular troops. He also called in question 
of the Commission for the investigation intrusted to it, and 
attacked the practice of putting the Government into Commission. The 
Earl of Denny said, that last session Lord Grey approved of Commissions 
of Inquiry. The Premier defended the Militia as a powerful auxiliary 
force. We have seventy-five battalions in India, and if the Militia is 
abandoned we must largely increase our regular force. Earl Granvitte 
took up and enforeed Lord Grey’s complaint to the reference of so much 
to Commissions—there are six or seven in the war and navy offices, a 
Commissioner was sent to the lonian Islands, the Indian army is referred 
to a Commission, and upon a Commission half the business of the Home 
Ofiice is thrown. He did not find fault with the practice, because no 
doubt the Government require all the extraneous assistance they can 
possibly obtain. 

The discussion was closed by an invitation given to Lord Grey by the 
Duke of Riciimony to give evidence before the Militia Commission. 





} 


In the House of Commons there were four principal subjects dis- 
cussed, 

Mr. Ricu strongly objected to the new order of the Post Office re- 
quiring the prepayment of letters. It was defended by Sir Srarrorp 
Noxrucorr, on the ground that it would conduce to the better working 
of the Post-oftice system, and carry out the original plans of Mr. Row- 


| land Hill. 


Mr. Trrr began a conversation upon the proposed Government offices. 
Calling attention to the choice of Mr. Scott, as architect, and to the 


| preference shown for a Gothic design, he asked whether the buildings 
| would be executed in that style. 


pects which have lately been opened to us, in the Indo-Chinese peninsula,{all 


demand this urgent and indispensable organization of a line of steamers, in 
competition with the English mail.” 

M. Coste, who was deputed by the Emperor to revive the drooping condi- 
tion of his submarine oyster-beds on the Breton coasts, has thoroughly suc- 
ceeded in the encouraging experiments by which he has secured an inex- 
haustible supply for the gastronomes of Paris, who had begun to look pale 
at the bad news from the Rocher de Cancale. The beds of the Bay of St. 
Brieuc have beer the scene of M. Coste’s ingenuity, and by his art in multi- 
plying the number of solid surfaces to which the young and inexperienced 
oyster may attach itself, as well as providing obstacles to break the under 
currents by fascines, to which the infant molluse may cling, he has saved the 
lives of some myriads of these delicate and nutritive stimulants to a jaded ap- 
petite. One or two millions of young oysters are produced by one mother, 
and surely such fecundity deserves careful and extensive nursing. 

A paper of Madrid, Las Novedades, has discovered that the first crinoline 
was worn in Spain, during the reign of Philip IV. (1621-65) by a noble 
lady of the highest rank, who happened to have committed a faux pas, and 
wished to hide its consequences. After much reflection, she hitted on the 
costume which is so highly in fashion now-a-days, and introduced it at once 
into the beau monde of the then most elegant nation in the world. ‘The 
real purpose for which the new garment had been invented came however to 
be known before long, and the dress was then baptised the guarda-infante, 
a name which it has kept unto the present day. 

CrystaL Patacr.—Return of admissions for six days ending 
February 11th, 1859, including season-ticket-holders, 6881, 


Friday 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 9th day of Feb. 1858. 
188UE DEPARTMENT. 









Notes issued ......6+50+00+++0£33,243,570 » Government Debt..........+. £11,015,100 
Other Securities........ sees 3,659,900 
| Gold Coin and Bullion,....... 15,768,570 

Silver Bullion, ..cescceresveee - 
£33,243,570 | £33,243,570 

BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors Capital ........+.£14,553,000 Government Securities (inclu 

igacnekien seseerseeesceess 9,865,590 | ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,696,147 
Public Deposits* ee . 7,329,287 | Other Securities.............. 16,512,809 
Other Deposits ......++.+.+. . 14,484,986 chionrenncenamennese .» 12,625,085 
Seven Days and other Bills., 793,613 Gold and Silver Coin ......... 692,435 
£10,526,476 £40,526 476 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct. 





Lord Joun Manners said the selection of the architect was governed 
by the choice of a site. The three first prize designs stood upon a par. 
There is no preference between the contending style of national and 
foreign, Gothic or Italian. Mr. Seott was chosen to erect the Indian 
office, and the Government have asked him to draw new plans for the 
Foreign Office to suit altered circumstances. Sir Bensamin Hat ob- 
jected to Gothic designs; Mr. Brenrsrorp Hore stood forward as the 


| champion of Mr. Scott and Lombardo-Gothic. Mr. Contyenam entered 


his solemn protest against the use of Gothic architecture in public 
offices. Lord Patmerston said Mr. Scott seemed to have been chosen 
because he was second in all the competitions, which was like giving the 
cup to the horse that runs second in two heats. The Gothic is chosen as 
the ‘national style;” he supposed the Secretary for India would be 
lodged in a pagoda or tajmahal. ‘To build a Gothic building is going 
back to the barbarism of the dark ages. What the peculiarities of Lom- 
bardo-Gothie are, he did not know, but supposed it combines all the mo- 
difications of barbarism. He hoped Mr. Scott would be told to draw his 
plans either in the Italian or Greek style. 

In reply to a question from Mr. Vernon Surrn, touching rewards to 
Native Princes, Lord Stanley incidentally stated his agreement in opinion 


| with Mr, Smith on the subject of annexation. 








“The whole course of recent events has confirmed the view of that school 
of Indian politicians who have always maintained the importance of keep- 
ing up the independence and dignity of these Native States as against the 
modern theories of annexation—(Cheers, and ‘* Hear, hear !’)—and have 
contended that we should find them the most faithful allies and supporters 
in case of war.’’ : 

The chief legislative proceeding in the Lower House was the intro- 
duction of the Titles to Landed Estates Bill by the Soticrror-GENERAL- 
In presenting it to the House, Sir Hvcu Carns took a retrospective 
survey of the law affecting titles to real property, from the time of the 
Commonwealth to the institution of the Irish Encumbered Estates Court, 
expounding its working more minutely as he approached the present 
time. ‘Then he stated the provisions of his measure. It will establish 
a Landed Estates Court, with a chief and a secondary judge, with power 
to grant, under certain conditions, an indefeasible title to land. An 
one who has power to dispose of fee-simple in land, which he has hel 
for five years, may apply to the Court for a declaration affirming his 
title. The Court, upon due examination, will make at the end of twelve 
months a provisional, and, at the end of fifteen months, an absolute de- 
claration of title. Office copies will be furnished by the Court, and will 
constitute the certificate of title of the owner of land. The Court 
also have power to cure technical defects in titles otherwise good. 

By another measure it is proposed to establish a Registry of Titles. 
Any one who has obtained an indefeasible title will have power to put his 
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name on a registry ; but when once there, it must continue there, and 


comiaiue anil « . acr) 
the name on the registry will always represent 


4 leascholder will be empowered to insert in the 
name and address, and mortgagors may enter a cay 
that the registry should be Metropolitan. 
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The plan of the solicitor general w is well received by the House. 
Sir Ricuanp Beruri. congratulated Sir Hugh Cairns on being the 
member of a Government which has the sense to appreciate the v ilue of 
the proposed measure. Mr. Low: said the introd rection of the meast 
reflected the highest credit on the Government. Both bills v read a 
first time. ee : 

We shall have to recur to @ suhject oO: such Geep anu extensive Mitel 

One of the most distinguished lead 3 of the Free-trad part - 
ported to have received, just before Sir Robert Peel's change of action, a 
severe remonstrance from a friend, for showing render, in ex- 
pressing a despon ling doubt of success, A case very similar is now re- 
ported to us by a correspondent. Avowais | e been rd that tl 
no expectation of carrying Mr. right tt é d th 
avowals are ascribed to the usual aut! I the dest man 
we should have supposed capable of t VW bouad to 
sav that this last man is not Mr. Brig 

Mr. Whiteside was yesterday clected, without « » M i 

) versity of Dublin, 

Mr. Orrell Lever was returned yesterd r G , it po- 
sition. Messrs. Howard and Dawson, of Manel » were pi nt or 
the hustings, and addressed the electors, promising that before long cut- 
ton-mills would be at work the banks of I ( 

Ad putation from the Anti-Taxes upon Knov \ \ 
upon Lord Derby yesterday to urge the rey ‘ wpor-du Th 
Premier said he had never concealed his opi ous tax 
he could say was that the state of the public fi he pi t tin 
is the only thing that stands in the way of reli country from 
tax which he admitted to be an objectionable one, tle was n how- 
ever, in a position to say what the Chancel the Exchequer might 
be able to do, But he would 1 much surprises i might add gera- 
tified, to find that he would be cuabled to remove any of the burdens 
from the country this year; in fact, he should } ( i that 
was no necessity for him to impose new on 

A private letter from Paris reports rather a « In hi 
tour, the Comte de l’aris w re¢ dat Se w ) 3 duc to 
a King’s son. The French Ambassador at Mad | 1: and at 
subs quent stage the young Count s reevived « t] 
tleman. On hearing of tlis, t e de Monty ier ¥ 
offended, and at once resigned a he § i tit which th 
conferred upon him as husband of the Infanta Luisa. It is even i 
that he contemplates leaving Spain. ‘The occurrei ha used some 
feeling of embarrassment. 

A lecture “ On some of the Grounds of D 1 with Moder: 


Gothie Architecture” was given at the Royal Lustitution last evening by 
Mr. E. B. Denison, Q.C. 























The meeting of the ¢ y of Artson W , Will be graced 
by the presence of the Bishop of London and Lord J itu il, both of 
whom will speak upon the « ion. A full meeti thi 4 
expeeted. The subject for discussion whi ts the Right Rev 
and the noble visitor is the result of the Socicty’s educational movemer 
in connection with the Mechani Institutes throughout the country.- 
Critic. 

The ease of Colonel Dickson and the Earl of Wilton is before { 
Court of Queen’s Bench in the form of an action by Colon ] Dickson again 
Lord Wilton for damages for the publication of a slandet libel imput 
the misapplication of regimental funds to the plaintiff. The Court hasbeen 
occupied with the evidenwe for two days. 

MONEY MARKET. 
STroOcK ] \N i ! 5 rt 

Business in the English and Foreign Markets has be Ithough of 
an unsettled character all t weck, The first quot in the Fund 
showed an advance upon Satr f about $ per cet mainly owing te th 
s vere reaction which h ‘rench Rente Paris Bours 
Consols were 953 } for M February A nf, and 90 for 
March ; this figure was well upported until sh rtly bef he arrival of t 
Emperor's speech, the market then receded to 95}. ‘I! mediate result 
of the speech, however, was an improvement again of ! per cent; a purel 
of 100,0007, in Consols during the day only had a tenipor cl in im- 
parting firmness, sales were pressed on the market and pri vi 
Arrangements for the nent on T y also ter rt! t in 
quotations, money was likewise in so ‘ demand, but a ! 
lormer rates. Up to today th uctuations have : d} and 2 per cent 





every day, and the t 





v has been towards a gradual recovery in values 
all round. The lowest point reached in Consols was 84] sellers for March, 
amd the last today is 953 } ; s! g a ditierence only of } from the opening on 
Monday. Bank Stock is 22 and India Debentures 98} 3. ‘The Goyern- 





in New and i 
for both Stock 


ment Broker has made his usual daily purchase of 20,000/, 
duced on behalf of the Savings Banks, the prices 
952 962. 
. Anthe Foreign Stock Market the principal feature has been an advance 
in Peruvian of 3 per cent, attributable to the statement of a probabl 
Version of the various securities into one stock; the final pri es 

Four-and-a-half per Cents, 9394; Ditto Three per Cents, 7 

Uribarren, 84 86; Ditto, Dollar jonds, 82 84; Venezuela Active, 





ie 145. 
The New Austrian Loan has likewise been dealt in to some ¢ <tent, the 


13! 


quotation at one time reaching 
and the serip is now only } 3 t day for receiving 
applications for the Loan, ¢ hilian S rip Is as low as: discount ; Turkish 
stock shows some considerable fluc tuations ; the New Six per Cents are nov 
46 76} ; and the scrip of the second issue 6! 6 discount ; Mexican, 19} 20! ; 
Sardinian, 79 81; Victor Emmanuel, 88 90; Portuguese, 46 46} ; 

45; Venezuela Deferred, 17: 172, ‘The numerous transactions in 
English Railways this week have led to decided improvement in 
the value of nearly all the leadinng stocks. The fortnightly settlement 
has not interfered with the steady investments, which continue to be made, 
as also speculative purchases for the end of the month. Great Western 
closes } per cent higher, 563; Midland shows an advance of more than 1 


2> 
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} 1} premium, a r 
§ premium ; this is the | 


action has taken place, 
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Spanish, 
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per cent 


| per cent, 102 102;; London and North-Western have risen 2 
caving off 96 964; London and South-Western, 95} 953; Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, 9696}; North British, 62} 62}; Caledonian has also improved 3 
‘rshare, and closes 4343}; Sheflield, 38 38) ; Great Northern, 26) ; id 





p 





| Brighten, 108) 109}. Foreign Railways have likewise improved materiallv« 
his always of course in sympathy with the condition of the markets in 
Paris. Lombardo-Venetian is quoted § 1 premium for the Old shares, and 
5-16 7-16 for the New ; Paris and Lyons, 523 334, and Northern of France, 
36) 371; prices are at advanced rates all round, but there is a slight ten 
dency to duluess at the clos 
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TRADE, MANUFACTURES, 
generally is flat a 


* pric of sil 


present, 


k took pl ice at the end of last we« 
































Advices from Milan report that though the darkness of the political 
horizon has rendered the silk trade inactive, the market is in good hand 
which are not inclined t part w th thei g rds CXK pt on favourable eco 
ditions, Tl port from Napk 3 is the same. 

| Ady s from Naples mention a continued decli i the pric f to 
wh an extent that the merchants are afraid to |! i) 
MUSLIN EMBROIDERY, 

rhe rise and progress of this manufacture during the past { care 

sb very marked, and just now the: a striking in 

x ! o America, to the Continent d to « Coloni 

Phe style, quality, and design of what w nd are 
rd as the best French and Swiss fabrics, and the pri we mt 
i work comes mostly from Scotland and Ireland, and is tl ive 
girls and women for home employment, ny it 
me 1 partial means of livelihood, ri it in the 
wacter of the material may be attributed p ! 
has t n place in the education of the designer, and partly to the intro- 
nol new Dictiods ii praatung tic th, luisuing, and BD: 
I ‘ 

In the article of d in the « i 
j cingham, Bedf tyle of 1 fuc 
has been supersed Wi » universal] 

L last year l, d the designe, 
i att d s! \ \ i] i M ; t] 
k rank w {f Ira I:ideed 

. ere be juest ® 
the ne amount o nt, which ' 
out of mind has | lgium and the | 1 
i} 1 to si r-to tic p m 
‘ of a char { ! valued 
of continental epecinicha, 

» ec of the principa: fi 8 among I id sh in i t 
Northampton have advertised to their men, t on t ] ft 
month they will introduce machine-sown toy i ti , 

r delay in the introduction of sewing-machines” by t { 

yuld be permanently injurious to the trad ! 

Al 
From o we , 
If ball dre sare costly and intri: , every-d ind vi 
} imply made than ever. Velvets, plaid-velvets, and watered 
ire in great request; but moire antique is not so great a " 
asit has been, The materials are seldom figured, and the s! 
mensely wide, sometimes measuring ten yards 1 l nd when in- 
tended for the street they are very long at the 1} Chey 
fuller at the bottom than at the top, as wit I ] 
impos ible to gather so much stuff round ty 
he bodies are trimmed with silk gimps, or with cords left loos iy 
niforms, Often the buttons which fasten the « ’ ’ 
nament, and these are made to match the d ! newest ( 
har in ep ulet « houlder piece, which is divided, and made to | 8 
if it were fastened with three good | but Underneath comes 
leeve, bouffant, and rather large, and below is a facing to correspond 
W the epaulet. For dianer and ev ig the skirt is trimmed 
with puflin f crape to match the l if Chis i 
times re] l by the material i fv h is also puffed and carried in 
f 1 curve \ itl SiG i Ma i tom I l of Ts, 
nd of velvet as wi as the hand may b rst 
] ‘ dl Ws i i bon nd la if | 
l, ther or x bov f tl rol iV 

ould ornament 1 middle of the s f Lin cael 
bows t ‘ ld a l steel bu OF bodd 
! trin lto i i 

Bonnet ip Son } t is, Wh y 

| " with falling crowns, OU wad niirety of o7 ce, 
with a double curtain, over which are « ments in stamped ve t of 

1 positive colour, A pretty e may be p wed with grey and 

n or groscille velvet, with white and blue velvet, drab and y 
A very successful bonnet is that invented by Madame Gerva is 

known as the Calotte Polonaise, andis made of ligh ed 


Nn Veivel ce 
h a large black lace fanchon. hit 


inside, a full wreath of violets in variou 


Round the front is « te blond, 


shades, It is 


Ww 


Lm possid ir 


, - : See 
wend anything more distinguished. 











La Maison du Lysdaus la Vallée has invented a small twisted lace of 

1 and silver, peculiarly adapted for girls and young women 
The hair should be dressed a la Greeque or en chignon, [on the nape 
of the neck} and then it should be enclosed in thi: pg ld stitch, d the 
effect produced is most charming. This headdress is kept in its pluce by 
ld cord which forms a bow on one side of the head, and the ends 
ould be finished off by acorns or tassels of gold hanging rly down to 
the shoulder. Occasionally as a finish, a rose and buds are fastened on 





1 
head, and th 


This is by far the pretticst 


gr the f liagre uld 
d newest of coiflures, 
Lronr: pv’ AUNE?. 





leaves com 


the other side of the 
d yp on the cheek, 





ART IN MANI 
Mr. J. G. Crace’s latest advice to th 
in manufactures delivered in the form of a le 


ACTURES, 
public on the application of art 
t the South Ken- 
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sington Museum, is spread over the heads of—woven fabrics, paper- 
hangings, metal works, china and glass, and furniture. 

The leading principle in woven fabrics is—‘‘ that the fabric itself, should 
as far as possible, be the fundamental element of the design ’—the design, 
in stuffs of any solidity should be boldly and firmly expressed ; if the pattern 
be small, it should be simple and geometrical. Fine effects are produced by 
an arrangement of horizontal lines especially in curtain hangings. Silk 
used in a woollen stuff should take some leading feature or form a boundary 
to the ornament. A table cover is to be considered a surface on which orna- 
mental objects may be placed; therefore, the part on the table should be 
either plain, or of small geometric pattern in two shades of the same colour, 
such as deep red, green, or blue; and the part hanging over may havea 
border richly coloured of flowers, or ornament, or both. Or again, the bor- 
der may partake of the colouring of the centre according to the room where 
it is required to be used.” caer: 

In Brocatelles a bold design is necessary to show broad surfaces, which in 
deep colours and ina shaded light have almost the effect of velvet. In rich 
satin damasks of two or more colours, the design should give a play of light 
and shade upon the ornament itself, delicate, though the main design must 
be bold. Indian stuffs are to be studied, as they exhibit rich invention of 

attern, beauty, distinctness and variety of form, without destroying the 

atness of the surface. Brilliant contrasts of colour are made to harmonize, 
and the ornaments are clearly defined by outlines of white, yellow, gold, or 
black, according to the colour of the ground on which they are worked. 
Flowers conventionally treated in chintzes, as in the Indian chintzes, are 
more appropriate than natural flowers. Geometric patterns or patterns of 
flowing lines branching into ornament elaborated with the stitches charac- 
teristic of lace, are suitable for muslin and lace-hangings. In carpets 
the design should be flat without cast shadows of any kind, and all shadows 
of objects to be flat also: the general colouring should not be too obtrusive. 
The Aubusson carpets should be studied. Those from Masulipatam are 

erfect in design ; symmetric arrangement, form suited to the fabric, and 
1armonious colouring are observable. The ornaments on the borders are 
delicate and unobtrusive, and pleasantly brought out by the contrasts of the 
ground. Flatness is essential for a wall hanging and designs giving shaded 
projections are against every principle of sound taste. He concludes with 
remarks on furniture, and so fit is their sense that we quote the lecturer's 
own words, ‘ A designer should seek to render a piece of furniture elegant 
in form and tasteful in all its details, and not depend, as is too often the 
case, upon superfluous ornamental carving. The leading lines should be 
well expressed, and the various mouldings and projections in correct style 
and of suitable proportion. The great fault in the commoner furniture of 
the present day is excessive size and projection in the mouldings; and, 
worse than all, overlaying it with vulgar, coarse, ill-executed carving, de- 
signed by those who cannot draw (for it offers immense facility to ignor- 
ance) ; it is a hodge-podge of a bit of scroll, a bit of shell, and a bit of foli- 
age, all grossly abused. In the better kinds of plain furniture made by the 
first London houses, the taste is generally good ; and I think the workman- 
ship of the better kind of English cabinet-work is not to be excelled.” 


IMPROVEMENTS, INVENTIONS, &e. 

Last week Mr. P. Le Neve Foster, at the Society of Arts, under the 
presidency of the Master of the Mint, explained the production and pro- 
perties of aluminium, as well as the various uses to which it may be ap- 
plied. Its lightness and colour adapt it for jewellery and ornaments of 
various kinds, whilst being both ductile and fusible it is casily stamped 
and cast. It is unaffected by the atmosphere and readily works under 
the graver, whilst its lightness recommends its use in spectacle frames, 
eye-glasses, telescopes, &c., as well as in the making of spoons, forks, 


and drinking vessels, where its cheapness causes it to be preferred to | 


silver. ‘The dentist has used it as a substitute for gold, but at present it 
wants a proper solder; its price has in a few years been brought down 
from 60/, sterling per pound to 6/.; and as there are beds of clay all over 
the country containing an inexhaustible supply diminished rates of cost 
may be safely predicted. In the discussion which followed on Mr. 
Foster's paper, the most serious drawback against an extended use of the 
metal appeared to be the present inability to join it by soldering. 

Mr. T. Twining junior, for some time past has, with an active and 
sensible philanthropy, been forming an economic museum for the deve- 
lopment of popular instruction in sanitary and domestic economy by his 
collection of designs, books, materials, and specimens of appliances, &c., 
for household requisites. It is at present located at the Polytechnic In- 
stitution, and deserves a visit from every one interested in the practical 
philosophy of common life. There are classes of building designs, ma- 
terials for building, furniture, and other household requisites suitable for 
the working men; textile materials, fabrics, and costumes; food, fuel, 
and other household stores; the means of home education and amuse- 
ment, with a library of books, pamphlets, and documents, relating to 
matters of domestic, sanitary, educational, and social economy. Popular 
and well-illustrated lectures are to be given, and minor oral explanations 
will be daily afforded: there is in use a complete system of instruction 
by labels such as every museum should adopt. 

Marble at all times is an expensive luxury; but to the middle or 
poorer classes it is altogether unattainable. Various attempts made 
to supersede its use, have, in almost every instance, been a failure. 
Glass was found too expensive and too brittle. Slate when enammellied 
looked yory well, but the slightest scratch told its origin, and no amount 
of polish could restore it. 
and that very sparingly, from its cost. A new compound of a very hard 
nature and susceptible of a high polish, known as Ellison's patent, is 
being taken up by the builders. It consists principally of ‘ Keane's 
and Parrion’s cement” coloured. It can be moulded into any shape or 
form, at about the third of the expense of marble. It is applicable for 
chimney-pieces, table slabs, entrance hall walls, dressing-glass stands, 
pillars, skirtings, and all other uses to which marble is adopted. 


Mr. Purchase has been testing at the Woolwich Dockyard by a series | 


of interesting experiments the resistance to pressure of blocks of stones, 
slates, brick, cements, mortars, and wood, so as to ascertain the absolute 
strength of these materials when used for building purposes. 

It is now some weeks since we mentioned the ‘* Waverley Ink,” re- 
cently put forward by Mr. John Glyde junior, of Ipswich. A sample of 
the ink has been sent to us, and we have it in daily use, under very 
severe tests. Experience fully confirms the promise of the inventor, 
When the bottle is first opened, the colour is unusually black for fresh 
ink. One of our inkstands contains a very small quantity, with a very 


open surface, and it is always before a strong fire, so that the evapora- 
tion is rapid; yet the ink does not clog, and there is no sediment in the 


glass. 


The flow from the pen is easy, smooth, and equable. 








Scagliola is the only successful substitute, | 








Mr. H. Garbanati forwards to the Photographic News the following cases 
of Micro-Photography. I was recently handed two small pieces of glass, jn 
the centre of one of which, by dint of close and painful examination, I dis. 
covered a speck about one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter, which bore 
somewhat the resemblance to a portrait of a head; in the other was also a 
speck about one-eighth of an Peal in diameter, but which I could not re. 
cognize as any particular object. By holding the first piece of glass up to 
the light, and looking through a powerful magnifier, I discovered a perfect 
portrait, and in the other a group of five portraits equally perfect. To what 
use might not this mode of photographing be put! In war the most elabor- 
ate instructions might be carried in a button or the head of a pencil cage 
and the general or secretary of war needs but a magnifying glass to save the 
use of spies, and men from hanging; the whole archives + om nation might 
be packed away in a snuff-box. Had the art been known in the time of 
— the destruction of the Alexandrian library would not have been 
final loss. 





Che CGheatres, 


The Invisible Prince, a burlesque originally produced at the Hay. 
market, has been revived at the Adelphi, just to remind the world that 
there is a gentleman living among us who, in the composition of bur- 
lesque, can not only dispense with the aid of dazzling scenery, but can 
even eschew the slang of the professed ‘‘ man about town.” The work 
in question is one of the long series by Mr. Planché that commenced 
with the management of the Olympic by Madame Vestris, accompanied 
that lady throughout her rule at Covent Garden, migrated with her to 
the Haymarket, where she accepted an engagement under Mr. Webster, 
and remained at the last-named establishment when Miss P. Horton had 
become supreme in burlesque. When Mr, Charles Mathews took the 
Lyceum the series was recommenced, but with the production of the 
Island of Jewels came a great change in the character of this species of 
entertainment. By the scene, with which that celebrated piece con- 
cluded, Mr. W. Beverley, long before known as an exquisite painter of 
stage decorations, established such a reputation for magnificence, com- 
bined with mechanical ingenuity, that from that time forward people 
began to be less curious about the plot or writing of each new burlesque, 
than about the splendour of the picture, with which it terminated. As 
the painters at other houses attempted to compete with Mr. Beverley 
the ‘‘ transformation scene” in Christmas pantomime was treated in the 
same manner as the last scene of burlesque, and the result of the revolu- 
tion first effected at the Lyceum remains in fnll force at the present day. 

At first, Mr. Planché’s series was purely mythological; then he be- 
took himself to those universally popular stories which we associate with 
the name of Mother Goose, and the French with that of Charles Per- 
rault ; finally, he bestowed his theatrical energies on the tales of Madame 
D’Aulnoy, occasionally flirting with one or two of her contemporaries, 
The works which, wandering from the path we have indicated, were 
brought out at Drury Lane and Mr. Wigan’s — were likewise 
based on the creations of the ingenious Countess. But whencesoever his 
subject was derived, he always adhered to the same principle of treat- 
ment, never altering his story in any essential feature, and never losing 
sight of the poetical character which properly belonged to it. The lan- 
guage was grotesque and fanciful, pleasantly (not excessively) spiced 
with puns and modern allusions, but the tale, originally written as it 
had been in all gravity, was fairly put upon the stage. Most of Mr. 
Planché’s other works may be traced to Parisian authors, but his bur- 
lesques remain an incontestible proof of the naturally dramatic tendency 
of his mind, for in them the form of narrative gives place to the form of 
dialogue and action without any appearance of effort on the part of the 
poet who effects the change. 

The picce revived at the Adelphi on Thursday last is one of the best 
specimens of its class, representing the period, when Mr. Planché, already 
devoted to the service of Madame d’Aulnoy was not as yet encumbered 
with the necessity of writing up to a glittering “last scene.” Let us add 
that it is singularly well suited to the Adelphi company. Mrs, Alfred 
Mellon, as Prince Lene is the smartest of foppish heroes; Miss Mary 
Keeley, as the Princess, the prettiest representation of pert innocence; 
Mr. Toole, as Prince Furibon, the most tremendous of extravagant 
tyrants; and the whole piece moves on trippingly from first to last. 

It is only for the sake of keeping our record complete that we mention 
a very flimsy farce, called J’ve written to Browne, which was brought out 
at the Olympic on Monday. A silly plot has been borrowed from the 
French, and the British adapter has done nothing to remedy the Gallic 
deficiency. 


On Wednesday next Madame Céleste will take her benefit at the Ly- 
ceum, and bring out a new drama entitled the Last Hope, and in the 
course of the week Mr. Wright is expected to reappear at the Adelphi. 

Parisian THEATRICALS. 

One of those long farces, peculiar to the Palais Royal, has recently 
been produced at that mirthful theatre. An elderly gentleman has a 
niece and a stuffed bear, in which he keeps his bank-notes, ‘Three 





| lovers woo the young lady, and with one of them she proposes to elope, 


concealed in a large packing-case. Nearly suffocated in this narrow 
place of confinement, she is rescued by another lover, who, to annoy his 
rival, puts in her place the stuffed bear, so that the beast goes off by the 
train by which the beauty was to have departed. This incident anda 
complicated pursuit to which it gives rise, occupy three acts, the piece 
being aptly denominated Ma Nitce et mon Ours. Of the two authors 
who have concocted this pleasantry, one is the well-known M. Clair- 
ville, the other a mysterious gentleman who is called Frascati, and is 
reported to be a millionaire who hides his real name under a soubriquet. 
M. Vivier, the famous horn-player, has likewise surprised the Pamsian 
world by coming forward as a vaudevillist at the Gymnase, but the spe 
cimen of his new talent, which is entitled Un Mariage dans un Chapea, 
proves to be of little moment. 


Music. 


The only remarkable concert of the weck has been that of the Vocal 
Association at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday evening. This society 
appears to be thriving under its new course of management. A bod of 
amateurs must commit the direction of their concerts to professional 
and experience; and their “conductor”? must possess the requisite au- 
thority and control. This our Sacred Harmonic Society discovered long 
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and it owes its present magnitude and prosperity to the powers exer - 
Mr. Costa. The Vocal Association has now reposed similar con- 
in Mr. Benedict. His management being no longer interfered 
has formed an orchestra and chorus such as the Society never 
possessed before ; and his judgment is apparent in ——— - oe 
sic, and all the arrangements of the performances. e concert of Wed- 
nesday evening, accordingly, was by far the best and most successful 
ever given by the Society. _ Its principal feature was Sterndale Bennett's 
May Queen, a work which is becoming more and more popular. Its per- 
formance was satisfactory in every respect, notwithstanding the contre- 
tempts of Sims Reeves’s unexpected absence, caused (we regret to learn,) 
by a return of his serious indisposition, But Mr. W illbye Cooper, whose 
services were obtained in his room, was evidently quite prepared for the 
contingency : he had thoroughly studied the part, and his performance 
lacked nothing but a little more energy and passion. Miss Stabbach (a 
sound German artist,) sustained the character of the rustic heroine in a 
very agreeable manner, and the remaining parts were well supported by 
Miss Palmer and Mr. Santley. The choruses were sung, and the or- 
chestral accompaniments executed, in a style which showed the care 
bestowed on them by Mr. Benedict. The composer, who had ensconced 
himself in a corner, was drawn forward by loud cries, and greeted with 
reiterated acclamations. Our admirable musician furnishes a proof that 
a prophet may be honoured in his own country—and in this country 
such proofs are more numerous than they are often said to be. The 
miscellaneous portion of the concert consisted of choral and part-music, 
intermixed with airs, overtures, and other instrumental pieces, selected 
from the works of the greatest masters. The hall was crowded to the 
doors. : sill 

We were drawn on Monday evening to the Polytechnic Institution by 
the announcement of an entertainment partly literary and partly musical ; 
a lecture on Zhe Beggar's Opera, by Mr. Lennox Ilorne, with voval 
illustrations ; and it gave us so much pleasure that we recommend it to 
the notice of our readers. Mr. Horne is a pleasant lecturer. He gave a 
concise but lively sketch cf Gay's life, of the manners of his time, the 
circumstances attending the production of his inimitable satire, and some 
of the most remarkable personal allusions contained in the dialogue and 
the songs. The principal songs were very well sung: those of Pol/y in 
particular, by Miss Roden, with so much sweetness, grace, and feeling, 
that this young singer, whose name is yet unknown, must one day 
become a favourite of the public. The other singers were Mr. Thorpe 
Peed and the lecturer himself. 
ceived the performance with much applause ; 
repeated nightly with similar success, 

At this time, before the London “season” begins, there is much more 
music in the provinces than in the metropolis. Almost all our vocal and 
instrumentral favourites are scattered over the three kingdoms; some 
singly, others congregated in companies and making tours under some 
temporary impresario, Jullien’s provincial tour is just finished. Among 
other artistes, he was accompanied by Madame Anna Bishop and M. 
Wieniawski the violinist. They seem to have been ‘every where,” and 
everywhere received by shouting multitudes. Jullien has returned to 
London ; but nothing more is said about his gigantic expedition to the 
furthermost ends of the earth. Another tour, now in progress, is con- 
ducted by Mr. Willert Beale, and includes (among others of lesser note) 
Madame Viardot and Miss Arabella Goddard, with Mr. J. L. Hatton 
as accompanyist. There is a thirdtour, now making by an “ Operetta 
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and we understand it is 








There was a crowded audience, who re- | , tT l nate 
| is essential to life, healthy action and noble aspiration, or we 


Company,” of which Madame Enderssohn, Mr. and Mrs. Tennant, Mr, 


Patey, and Signor Bilctta the composer, are the members. This company 
is somewhat peculiarly organized. They carry with them the means 
and appliances for converting any public room into an extempore theatre ; 
and, besides giving concerts, they perform a little opera called Caught and 
Caged, written by Mr. Palgrave Simpson and composed by Signor Biletta. 
This piece, which is clever, pretty, and extremely well performed, is 
everywhere received with great favour, 


Paris is now in the height of its artistic season, and events of no ordi- | 


nary interest occupy the minds of the lyrical and musical world. The 
secession of Mademoiselle Artot from the Imperial Opera has been fol- 
lowed by that of Madame Borghi-Mamo; the place of the latter to be 
supplied by the accession of Madame Didier, from the Italian Opera. 
The defalcation of Madame Didier from Gye’s troupe will be much re- 
gretted; not less so that of Graziani, announced to appear at Drury 
Lane, in Smith’s Italian opera company. 

Mademoiselle Titjen, also included in the latter troupe, is stated to be 
under articles to Lumley for a period not yet expired. Amidst all these 
changes and rivalries it is to be hoped that good faith will be kept 
towards the British public, whose good nature is too often abused by 
managers and tricksters. 

Farewell seasons, concerts, and provincial tours, have of late years 
greatly imposed upon the credulity of the English, by artists not unwil- 
ling to repeat the trick, if the press lend its aid, to invoke public sympa- 
thy. The French, to do them justice, are not niggard in their homage 
to a time-honoured veteran of the muse; but the charlatanism of 
traffickers in these farewells would be scouted in the French capital. 
The forthcoming opera by Meyerbeer will give new life to the languor 
that has beset the Opéra Comique of late, with its stale répertoire 
rechauffé. Vicuxtemps is the lion violinist this season at Paris, who 
has excited the greatest enthusiasm, and Lubeck, the classical pianist, 
has no superior. The choral demonstration of seven or eight thousand 
Singers, to take place next month,—a novelty to the Parisians,—will 
attract a large audience. The programme is varied, of sacred and secular 
pieces, 


or 


5S 


Dr. Monk, known asa composer of good sacred music, has received from 
the Dean and me of of York the appointment of organist and choir- 
master of the cathedral, with a salary of 2007. year. Dr. Camidge, who has 
held the office for many years, but has latterly become unable to perform its 
duties, receives a pension of 100/. per annum, 

Madame Bosio, our great favourite for some years at the Royal Italian 

pera, was soundly hissed a few evenings ago at St. Petersburg for having 
failed to appear on pretext of indisposition, when it turned out that she had 
been singing at a grand party in the house of a Princess. This was the more 
remarkable, as Bosio has been a pet of the Russian public, and as hissing 
is a sound unprecedented at the Petersburg Opera-house. 




















TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


“GOD AND THE RIGHT,” 


Many honest politicians are at a loss just now. Deprived of the 
ordinary card and compass by the confounding of party and the 
displacing of old standards, their rallying-points are missed, and 
they are perplexed. We believe that the perplexity will not last for 
long ; the real enduring standards are the same as ever, and we 
have only to lift our eyes high enough. No nation, no class, can 
abandon the assertion of its influence, or the exercise of its power, 
without losing that power and that influence ; but by a companion 
law, which is equally true, no class, and therefore no nation, can 
use its power and influence for merely selfish purposes without 
degenerating and losing the resources it has ceased to deserve. 
A maxim almost oftener quoted than any other just at this day is 
that into which the great Englishman packed the sum and sub- 
stance of sound policy—‘* Now, my lads, put your trust in God, 
and keep your powder dry”; but it is not on/y the latter half of 
the saying that is true. We must use our powder in what we 
believe with our hearts as well as heads to be a good cause—a 
cause good for others as well as ourselves,—or our powder will 
turn to impotent dust. Do you swear by Liberal principles for 
the sake of the principles, or for the sake of some party, some 
persons, some joint-stock association claiming a patent in the 
same? If you believe the principles to be the key to a proper 
understanding of the vital interests of your country, then follow 
them, whatever persons you may meet on your way; and you are 
sure to goright. Remember that in political sects there are 
‘‘ good Samaritans”; also Pharisees political. Kemember that 
the life of an order, or of a nation, consists not in principles pro- 
fessed but in principles applied. If we are alive, we are applying 
those principles now. The beating of your heart cannot be sus- 
aa ‘* till next session.” If we are not in any public or na- 
tional function living out our principles, we are in that function 
dead, corrupt; we are tainted with political scrofula ; and, moan 
or tremble as we may, the tainted part will be eliminated. Action 





must give up our life, and yield our little room in the universe to 
others fit for living—as orders have done before now, as nations 
have done. ‘ Fuimus Troes”—* [lium fuit.” 

An American contemporary notices that while the ‘ foremost 
champion of Parliamentary Reform in England, Mr. Bright, 
takes the text of his arguments from what he considers the suc- 
cessful working of our free institutions,” Americans at home are 
seriously questioning} the stability of their own institutions. 
‘“ While the very name of American has become typical for the 
most sturdy plebeian energy in Russia and Continental Europe, 
and almost all over the globe, here, in America, a marked pre- 
ference is shown in the most influential sections of society for the 
effete and superficial characteristics of high life abroad.” Though 
we should agree with our contemporary most heartily on one 
woint, we differ from him in his explanation of these phenomena, 
The nation does not exist that has not panted to draw forth 
those qualities which, when they are poss ww developed, form 
an Aristocracy. But while the sons of an Aristovracy too often 
forget the conditions of their own existence, nations which aim to 
prevent the existence of an Aristocracy, or to pull it down, do 
their work at the expense of crushing the qualities that make 
national greatness. ‘Turn the question how we will, plan politi- 
cal theories, new constitutions, schemes of levelling, or schemes 
of paternal Government,—for administration by a police, or for 
the culture of education,—we never can get rid of the simple fact, 
that every country is governed by conviction, affection, and force. 
The natural ‘governing class” in any country is that which is 
most cultivated, which can perform the hardest labour and the 
best, which has the most ability to wield force, the ability in- 
cluding energy, skill, courage, influence through example and 
affection, and nobleness, A natural aristocracy is, therefore, the 
order which is the most considerate of other orders, the most 
capable of hard work, the most generous, granting benefits for 
the sake of justice and of sympathy. The possession of these qua- 
lities is followed by another, the crowning quality of a real aris- 
tocracy,—the attribute of power; a quality which cannot be 
taken away,—but it can be forfeited. 

The great American Republic illustrates for us these truths. 
Americans themselves know how their countrymen are con- 
tinually striving to get, by some short cut, at the display of those 
qualities which go to make an aristocracy; while the Order 
among them which possesses the r gypooe -maong of an Aristocracy 
—‘‘the Upper Ten,”—stands aside, waives the exercise of its 
own power and influence, and, nationally, has ceased to be. God 
forbid that ow Upper Ten should ever consummate for it- 
self that living death, or that it should neglect to follow the 
example afforded by the energetic minds and men who are really 
leading the old colonists of England, under the star spangled 
banner, in a path gloriously parallel to our own. 

But in these principles we have the guide through all our pre- 
sent perplexities and difficulties, domestic and foreign. The In- 
stitutions of which we boast have been the work of oft-renewed 
reforms, There is not a statute, or usage at common law, now 
held to be a bulwark of our Constitution, which was not, in 
almost every case within the cognizance of history, a reform. 
Every such reform has been attained by the two conditions which 
we have already pointed out,—some order of the people or the 
whole body of the people stood forward to assert its convictions, 
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winning to it the affections of as many as it could, and abiding 
even by the test of force, though not always in open conflict. 
But there is also searcely a single reform enjoyed by us, in which 
other orders besides those directly benefited did not, with great 
labour, with peril of life and fortune, and witha noble generosity, 
aid in accomplishing. The Barons who foreed Magna Charta 
upon a King that had been scholared in no such school as that 
which has trained our own admirable Queen, demanded concessions 
for the Yeomen and Freemen of the land. We have now a Reform 
Bill before us; we see a disposition here and there to treat it as a 
matter of routine,—here and there a fear and jealousy of this or 


that class; a Bright desire to level, or a dull fear of democracy. | 


Now, if there is a want in the circumstances of the present day, 





it is that every class in the country does not stand forward and | 


assert its own honest convictions as sturdily as possible. If that 
were done by every order we should have no diiliculty whatever. 
Meanwhile, what isour expedient ? It is, that those orders, who 


have the power and opportunity to carry out this national mea- | 


sure should make it as beneficial as they can for all,—for those 
orders that are not moving as well as for the rest; treating the 
whole subject in a broad national spirit. Of the measures that come 
before us, whatever the author, the one that most meets this des- 
cription is the one that we English should adopt. ‘ Bills” are of 
little use compared to this living legislation, of which indeed the 
bills are but the record. ‘Slips of paper,” says our American 
contemporary, in words that give voice to true English feeling,— 
“Slips of paper thrown occasionally into ballot-boxes, are not 
the things to regenerate a country. It requires a daily vigilance, 
a heartfelt sympathy, with the interests of the race, which are 
involved in the stability and moral dignity of free institutions.” 

It is the same abroad. In order to back out from the compli- 
cations which have followed from so many “ entangling alliances” 
with foreign Governments and systems little congenial to our 
own, it has been proposed that we should adopt the principle of 
non-intervention. As we have more than once explained, it 
would be a good principle, if it were adopted in an aggressive 
spirit—that is to say, if we were by degrees to retreat from posi- 
tions in which we stand as the national accomplice of policies 
repugnant to our own historical life, and so recovered freedom to 
act, on suitable occasion, with those other nations whose present 
life is congenial to our own; whose objects are the same with 
those that we have at heart. This is peace, concord amongst those 
who are secking toenlarge the freedom of mankind, in thought, in 
domestic life, and in the interchange of the world’s wealth. It in 
no manner follows that we should alienate ourselves from the action 
of other peoples. The Emperor Napoleon’s speech is peace; but 
it is no surrender of the principle that there must still be an ef- 
fective comity of nations—* France is everywhere where there is 
a just and civilizing cause to promote.” ‘lhe same principle has 
been put with still greater force by Cromwell two hundred years 
ago, when, as we are opportunely reminded by the [Westminster 
Review, he said to the Parliament of England—‘ Look how the 
House of Austria is prepared to destroy the whole Protestant in- 
terest in Hungary. You may say, it is a great way off, what is 
ittous? Ifit be nothing to vou, let it be noethingto you; but I 
tell you that itis something to you. Itconcernsall your religious 
and all the best interests of England.” 

MOLDO-WALLACHIA, 

Tue Rouman States have constituted themselves a unity in a 
somewhat unexpected fashion, The great diplomatic conflict of 
Paris turned upon the union of the Principalities under one go- 
vernment. The result of the fight was a compromise. The name, 
style, and title of ‘‘ Principautés Unies de Moldavie et Valachie,”’ 
a common flag, a Central Commission, or Federal Senate, com- 
pounded of eight men from each state, a united judicial appeal 
court,—these were secured by the unionists. Separate Assem- 
blies, separate Ministries, separate budgets, separate judicial in- 
stitutions, and, asit appeared, separate Hospodars, were gained by 
the anti-unionists. The authority of the Porte was reduced to 
simple suzerainty, represented by a tribute in hard cash, and the 
final sanction of the chosen Hospodars by the process of investi- 
ture on demand, Legislative power is to be exercised collectively 
in each state by the Hospodar, the Assembly, and the Central 
Commission. Each Hospodor is to appoint Ministers, who are to 
be responsible ; appoint the magistrates ; appoint public servants ; 
initiate the laws ; appoint an agent to represent him at the Porte ; 
convoke, prorogue, and dissolve the Assembly ; choose four out 
of the sixteen members of the Central Commission,—in short, with 
some modifications, to fill the post of a constitutional monarch. 
The military forces of the two states are to be formed on an iden- 
tical organization, so that they may be united into one army, at 
the discretion of the two Hospodars. The commander-in-chief is 
to be named by each Hospodar alternately. 

It will be seen that, although a great approximation was made 
towards an union the dominant idea was separation. But the 
Powers did not foresee the case which has actually occurred—the 
election, by Moldavia and Wallachia, of the same person, Couza, 
as Hospodar. This common election looks very much like the 
driving of a coach and six through the Convention. Thus, he 
can, as Hospodar of Moldavia, by agreeing with himself as Hos- 
podar of Wallachia, unite the Army under one Commander-in- 
chief. He can unite for his own profit the civil lists of the two 
states. He can nominate the half Central Commission—four 
members as Hospodar of Wallachia, and four as Hospodar of 
Moldavia, He can send one agent instead of two to Constanti- 





nople. Could he not, by a display of a little ingenuity, name 
one Ministry for both states, unite the two assemblies at Fock. 
shani, and thus pass laws common to both states, and a budget 
common toboth? The spirit of the Convention is dead against 
any such step, but so it is against the union of duplex functions 
in one person, 

And yet the case is not without parallel. An Emperor of Aus- 
tria is King of Hungary. A King of Sweden is King of Norway, A 
King of England has beea King of Hanover. Two disputauts may 
elect a common arbitrator ; two devisees may choose a common trus- 
tee. There is not a syllable of direct prohibition in the Convention of 
Paris against the selection of a common Hospodar, Provision js 
made for two distinct Hospodars, but a dual Hospodar is not ex- 
pressly forbidden. If Colonel Couza choose to maintain a separat: 
identity —first demand investiture as Hospodar of Moldavia, and 
afterwards as Hospodar of Wallachia; and proceed to exercise the 
functions allotted to him in each capacity—separately, figuring 
first in one character then in the other,---how will the Powers, or 
the Porte, be able to make out a legal case against him ? The gentle- 
man has committed political bigamy, but that is not an offence 
forbidden by the Convention or public law. He is willing to enter 
on a dual existence, but his duality is beyond the cognizance of 
the Powers. If each election has been perfectly regular, it is 
difficult to see how the fact that the chosen one is the same for 
both states can invalidate his election. If it ean, which election 
is invalid? It would be to interefer i i free ce} 
Wallachia to say Couza shall uot be her ruler, unless 
shown that the choice of Couza by Moldavia renders h 
for Wallachia. 

No one can envy him his double character—the Janus of the 
Danube sitting at Fockshani; his Moldavian countenance beam- 
ing upon Jassy, his Wallachian visage smiling on Bucharest, 
He may argue that man is made up of duplicates—-two brains, 
two ears, two eyes, two arms, two legs; the oneness of his mouth 
being the appropriate symbol of the two civil lists which unite in 
his individual exchequer. Ie will be sure to have enough to do 
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with his two houses, his two Principalities, his two budgets, and 
that ominous unit the Central Commission, 

But after all, may not this chance sol n be the best for the 
Rouman countries, though it may not be the best for the happi- 
ness of the double Hospodar? ‘This election is a natural proceed- 

i l 
ing; it has come unexpectedly; it is an experimental marriage 


of the Principalities ; it is an approximate federation; and would 
it not be worth while te see how it works’ Moreover, it is a fact, 
self-created ; and if it lead to growth, strength, the development 
of the valleys of the Danube and the Prath, and the freedom of 





the Roumans from external influences, it may be the first step 
towards that United States of Eastern Europe which seems to 
offer the best solution of the Eastern question. 

ENQUIRE. 
Ir is impossible to deny that the question of industry inthe West 


an entirely 1 
we 


Indies has arrived at w stage, and with a fair use of 
diseretion and common sense y find our escape from the 
complications which have hitherto destroyed so much property 
and hindered the improvement even of the Black population. We 
believe that conscientious and well-informed men, on both sides, 
—on the side of the planters and of the Anti-Slavery party, are 
sick of economical faction, and would willingly reconsider the 
grounds of toleration in order to work out a common poliey. We 
have observed, indeed, also ou both sides, a disposition to continu 
the old controversy which is really out of date, and can work no- 
thing but mischief in the new sta Our dissenting contempo- 
rary the Nonconformist lends its influence on what we might 
have called the side opposite to our own, for the purpose of pro- 
moting this useful combination ; and does it the more handsomely, 
since, as we have been reminded, the suggestion of a Commission 
of Enquiry was put forward by our contemporary some years 
back. A correspondent, whose letter we printed in our number 
for the 29th of January, sends us another communication, and he 
speaks at least with a practical knowledge of Jamaica— 
* Surrey, 9th February 1859. 
“Sm—No man who is well acquainted with the state of Jamaica on 
the one hand, and the strong feeling against slavery which has grown 
with this nation’s growth and strengthened with its strength on tl 
other, can fail to regret that your suggestion as to a Commission of In- 
quiry, previous to her Majesty's assent being given to the Jamaica im- 
migration bills, had not been acted on by the Government. Until the 
result of the twenty years’ experiments hes been rtained, is it 
safe to venture on still more extended ones? No doubt the Jamaica 
Government are of opinion that the importation of large masses of 
Africans, Chinese, and Indians, will be beneficial to the estate-owners, 
diminish the cost of labour, increase the quantity of exportable produce, 
and reinspire confidence in capitalists. But suppose that the result 
should be the total abandonment of estates labour by the Creole popula- 
tion; suppose that the sickness and mortality amongst the new comers 
should equal that which prevailed at first in British Guiana; what, then, 
is to become of the plantations? Why not offer the present race of 
Creole labourers as good terms as must be presented to the new comers, 
if they are expected to work contentedly and effectively on the estates 
to which the Governor may assign them? Houses must be provided 
for the latter before their arrival: why not try the effect of comfortable 
cottages and gardens, contiguous to the estates, a reasonable proportion 
of the profits of cultivation in the shape of wages, and gentle treatment, 
on those who now complain that they can get neither? Why do not the 
noble Lords who so strongly advocate immigration visit their estates, 
call together the peasantry, propose to them advantageous terms, am 
place over them agents on whose discretion, integrity, and skill, they can 
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I knew a planting attorney once in Jamaica, who had 
t of eighteen estates, on which there must have been lo- 
thousand labourers, some of them a 
How could one man be ex- 


p! vce reliance ? 
the managemen e 
cated at least from three to four 
whole day’s journ Jy from each other. 
rte attend to ali these r 
r nasbagroos ne integrity, ability, and impartiality, should be appointed, 
and meanwhile this — scheme kept in abeyance. ‘The most 
ste, the least speed. 
—_ ay me Sir, yours faithfully, 

We adopt half of our correspondent’s proposition without re- 
but. we cannot help demurring to his proposal that “ the 
ion scheme should be kept in abeyance.” 
the authority of the local Legislature must be regarded as sufli- 
cient. We do not pretend that no objections have been urged to 
the Jamaica bill; on the contrary, they were set forth by the 
Anti-Slavery body, with great care, and with unusual precision ; 
and a copy of those objections may be found in the last number 
of the Anti-Slavery Reporter, We would gladly reprint them, 
but they would oceupy a space which we must devote to other 
subjects : and those who have sufficient interest in the subject 
will do best to procure a eopy of the Reporter and study the ob- 
jections in extenso. Ministers have resolved that the Bill which 
‘has passed the local Legislature shall, with some slight modifiea- 
tions, receive the Royal Assent; and the hour, we believe, has 
passed in whi +h it would be judicious, if practicable, to arrest the 
course of this particular Act; but that is no reason why there 
a Commission of Inquiry. 

It has already been observed, on both sides, that the course of 
events in the different islands of the West indies has varied. In 
some, the effects of hasty emancipation have been less injurious 
than in others ; in some, immigration works more happily ; and 
these diversities suggest the expediency of a comprehensive in- 
quiry which might discover, for the instruction of all, the causes 
of the success here and of the failure there. It is evident that 
neither the local Government of any one island, nor the Legisla- 
ture, can undertake an investigation extending over the whole of 
our sugar colonies. Such a measure can be undertaken solely by 
the Colonial Oflice ; and if the proposition were favourably viewed 
in Downing Street, the simple announcement of a Commission 
would do n 
sequences which some fear from the ratification of the Jamaica 
Immigration Act. Our own belief is that the repcrt of the Com- 
mission would convey veluable instruction to all,—not only to the 
parties which divide the West India Colonies but to the indivi- 
dual Legislature of each island, and to the governing department 
at home. 

One thing is certain, that the public of this country, and th 
Government which acts for it, ean no longer refuse to carry out 
complete free trade in labour. But it is possible that that the re- 
port of a Commission might give even a broader aspect to that 
policy than it has even yet received. 
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TITLES IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
IreELAND has had the start of England in law reform; the West 
Indies, as we showed last week, have facilities for disencumber- 
ing estates which we do not possess; and South Australia has 
the beginning of last year a new law relating to 


possessed sine 
The provisions of this 


the titles and transfer of property in land. 


last mentioned reform of the law are remarkable, and well worthy | 


the attention of English legislators, 

The colony of South Australia, it seems, was in a position 
which made this reform especially desirable. More than any 
other of our colonies it has a numerous yeoman proprietary, In 
fact, it has a greater number of landed proprietors im proportion 
to population than any country in the world except France ; with 
this difference, that in place of the French holdings of four or five 
acres, the South Australian proprietor cultivates farms of from 
eighty to a hundred acres. In the early days of the colonies, 
these properties changed hands in a hurried and irregular man- 
ner; consequently a large portion of the property in the colony 
was held by men having titles either radically defective, or titles 


good enough for possession, but not good enough for sale. An 
lmmense mass of deeds affecting the lands had accumulated. In 


the Registry Oflice at Adelaide there were 70,000 deeds, in rela- 
tion it must be remembered to the property of a population of 
110,000; and this was irrespective of land grants and deeds exe- 
cuted prior to the passing of the Registration Act. In fact, the 
documents relating to the land were calculated to equal the whole 
population. The law as to the transfer of land was naturally a 
simple importation of the English law: the same careful and 
expensive examination of the abstract of title, and of all the do- 
cuments supporting it, by a solicitor or conveyancer; and the 
same examination, tedious and uncertain from the multiplicity of 
documents, to be gone through again and again whenever any 
transaction took place affecting the property inthe land. It must 
also be well borne in mind that no process of this kind, however 
costly and complete, is final. The title may be thoroughly inves- 
tigated today by one solicitor who traces it back through mort- 
gage deeds, releases, conveyances, settlements, and wills perhaps 
even as iu South Australia to a grant from the Crown, and finds all 
good ; but should a new transaction be proposed tomorrow, the in- 
tending purchaser or mortgagee, or other person about to be in- 
terested, is obliged to have the same process of examining ab- 
stracts of title, mortgage deeds, releases, conveyances, settlements, 
wills, again gone through by his own solicitor. This state of the 
law which we endure in England with comparative patience, was 


Sir, a commission of inquiry presided over | 


lrima facie, | 


uch to counteract any of the inconvenient moral con- | 








felt keenly in South Australia, and the colonists, freer, perhaps, 
| from old prejudices than their English fathers, and naturally 

bolder in a new land—determined to reformit. An Act, assented 
to in the beginning of last year, took up the old system and re- 
forrfied it altogether. The following is, therefore, the present 
state of the law in South Australia, as to the purchase or transfer 
of property in land. 

1, A purchaser direct from the Crown receives as before a land 
grant which gives him an indefeasible title recorded in one docu- 
ment. 2. A purchaser buying land from one who holds this 
| land grant obtains the transfer by going to the Registry Office, 
where the vendor surrenders his land grant which is destroyed, 
and a new land grant is made out to this second purchaser, who 
thus holds direct from the Crown, and has an indefeasible title 
recorded in ore document. If the purchaser wishes only to buy 
part of the property included in the original land grant, that 
document is, notwithstanding, destroyed, and two new land 
grants are made out, one to the purchaser for the part to be 
| transferred, and the other to the vendor for the balance of his ori- 
ginal holding. 3%. A purchaser buying land from a person who 
holds not a land-grant but a derivative title under a will, insol- 
vency, mortgage, settlement, or incumbrance, must submit to 
certain investigations which are necessary lest wrong should be 
done to any of the parties interested in the estate. In these 
cases the intending vendor lays before the Registrar all docu- 
ments affecting the title to the property, and if on exami- 
nation the title be apparently good, the Registrar, through the 
Land Titles Commissioners, gives public notice of the in- 
tended transfer, that all parties possibly interested may 
have opportunities of interposing, and at the expiration of a 
fixed time, (not less than one month, not more than twelve 
months,) if no caveat be entered, the transfer is effected. If, on ex- 
| amination, the commissioners find evidence that some of the par- 

ties interested are kept in the dark, a longer delay takes place (not 
| less than two months, not more than three years), and more ex- 
| tended publicity is given to notices of the intended sale: or if 


sé 


the title be decidedly defective they can reject the applica- 
tion altogether. When after these precautions an estate is 
sold, the new purchaser receives as in the former cases a land- 


grant from the Crown and thus acquires an indefeasible title re- 
corded in one document. Here, in short, is the strong point of the 
scheme: it gives, instead of the many and intricate documents of 
the old law, a compact title behind which no man need look, In 
cases where land is transmitted by will, or intestacy, or marriage 
settlement, or the operation of insolvency or bankruptcy, or in 
any other way by due course of equity or law, the documents 
and proofs ot changes are submitted to the Registrar 
who examines them, issues advertisements if necessary, endorses 
the change of ownership on the original land-grant, and registers 
it in his book opposite the record of the original title. 

it will be naturally asked, Suppose the Commissioners, with all 
| their precautions, recognize in the wrong man the right to sell, 
| and give an indefeasible title to a purchaser who has paid money 

to this wrong man and not to the right owner: what remedy has 

the right owner’ His remedy is, in the first place, against the 

wrongful yendor of the land, and should that fail in affording 

him compensation, he is, by a very remarkable provision, to obtain 
| the full value of the land out of a fund accruing from a small 
percentage on all estates which have come under the operation of 
the Act, But this does not afiect the bona fide purchaser who 
still holds his indefeasible title recorded in one document. In 
cascs where this document is stolen, the Registrar prosecutes the 
wrongful holder; and no transaction can take place on a docu- 
ment lost or stolen as all sales must be effected through the Re- 
| gistrar, 

So far, the Act regulates the complete transfer and devolution 
of property in land. In cases of transactions affecting the pro- 
perty only by way of mortgage or encumbrance, all bills of mort- 
gage or encumbrance—drawn according to simple specified forms 

registered in the same book in which the title itself is 
registered. Ly that means there is found opposite the title of 
each property, memoranda briefly describing the encumbrances 
which affect it. Any mortgage or encumbrance not registered is 
treated as non-existent. In cases where an estate less than an 
estate in fee-simple is transferred, a memorandum of the transfer 
is registered and the certificate of such registry is a valid title 
of the holder to such limited estate, 

The author of this Reform—author in the most thorough sense, 
for he first gathered public opinion for it, and then carried it in 
detail through the local Parliament—-is Mr. Robert R, Torrens, 
late Chief Secretary of South Australia. In any discussion of the 
whole question of reform in the laws of landed estates at home, 
the scheme is well worth candid consideration. 


such 
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NOTE ON THE GUARDS’ CONTROVERSY. 
Ix common with the British press, the House of Commons, and 
‘even military men themselves,” we have been rebuked by a 
daily evening contemporary for ignorance of the working of our 
military system. If we have erred, we have erred, therefore, in 
very respectable company. But what is the amount of the error ? 
We said that a young Guardsman starts in life with the rank of 
a Lieutenant in the regiment and a Captain in the Army. This 
isan error. The young gentleman starts as an Ensign, just like 
his comrade of the Line, but he has the army rank of Lieutenant 
in addition, That is the sum and substance of our ignorance, 
The object of our lecturer has been to show that the army rank 
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of the Guards does not interfere with the promotion of officers of 
the Line to the rank of Colonel. We are willing to admit that 
the Warrants of 1854 and 1858 curtailed the unjust privileges 
enjoyed by the Guards. We are not willing to admit that those 
promotion privileges are wholly abolished, that the army rank has 
no influence at on a Guardsman’s progress, that, for instance, 
there is an equal race in promotion between the junior Captain of 
a Line Regiment and the junior Captain and Lieutenant-Colonel 
of the Guards. Colonel James Lindsay, one of the leading spirits 
in the semi-Pretorian movement that resulted in the famous 
Guards’ Memorial, says, in a letter to the Zimes, that while a 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the Guards is thirteen years in becoming a 
Colonel, a Lieutenant-Colonel of the Line attains to the rank in 
five years. But the Lieutenant-Colonel of the Guards with whom 
the Lieutenant-Colonel of the Line is compared, is only a regi- 
mental Captain ; whereas the officer with whom he is compared 
has been a Captain, and a Major, and is a bona fide Lieutenant- 
Colonel by service, not by favour. Do the junior Captains of 
Line Regiments, like the junior Captains of the Guards obtain the 
rank of Colonel in thirteen years? Regarding actual service, the 
Line officers ought to be promoted faster than the Guards oflicers, 
and until they are, so long as the Guards are a privileged corps, 
— will be an inequality in this respect between the Guards and 
the Line. 

In spite of what our evening contemporary has said we must 
contend that the guards have very solid privileges still remaining. 
Those privileges we pointed out at length last week, and we 
have seen nothing to shake the accuracy of our statement, with 
the exception pointed out in our first paragraph. It is admitted 
by the defender of the Guards that ‘they have the privileges of 
living in the metropolis, of easy duty, of calling themselves 
{Lieutenants when they are only Ensigns,] Captains when they 
are only Lieutenants, aud Lieutenant-Colonels when they are 
only Captains.” They can still make their army rank tell in 
exchanges; Guards’-officers still enter the regiments by the no- 
mination of the three Colonels ; they still have undue influence at 
the Horse Guards and in the Palace. And although the Guards 
and their defenders would fight for these privileges tooth and 
nail, the latter patronisingly tell us that they are “ privileges of 
an insignificant amount,” ‘existing among [the Guards] them- 
selves”! Surely privileges that are “insignificant,” and only re- 
main as an irritating badge of unjust superiority, had better be 
swept away. We are content to leave the controversy here for 
the present, satisfied with the advantage gained for the public by 
the exact description of the position of the Guards which has been 
struck out in discussion. 

THE IRISH FOUNDLING., 

AN incident in the West of Ireland illustrates the old truth that 
anything will do for a cause of religious quarrel; where there’s 
a will, there’s a way. <A poor little child was found de- 
serted on the road-side, and was taken to the Galway workhouse. 
It was weak and sickly, and Father Daly the chaplain baptized 
it as a Roman Catholic. The child acted as judiciously as it 
could under the circumstances ; it died, and the guardians availed 
themselves of that occurence to bury it. Burying the poor little 
thing—who, doubtless, came irregularly into the world, was ir- 
regularly put out to begin life for itself, was irregularly baptized 
and died in a manner showing unconscious contempt for the 
Church and State-—did not, however, bury a fine opportunity for 
an Irish row. The Poor-law Commissioners sent down a letter 
calling Father Daly to account for baptizing the child. It is 
an old opinion of some Attorney-General, that a foundling— 
the religion of whose parents is of course unknown—should be 
brought up in the religion of the State. It is not a very logical rule, 
but doubtless suggested by all the difficulties sure to arise from any 
other rule, or from no rule; and if the little dead body had been 
baptised by Protestant water and buried with the Protestant ser- 
vice, we should pity the bigotry that would raise up an unseemly 
quarrel over its tiny grave. But the chaplain who gave it Ro- 
man Catholic baptism and burial had some reasons to plead for 
the act. Galway and its neighbourhood are mainly Roman Ca- 
tholic ; in the diocese of Tuam the Papists are ninety-eight to two 
of the State Church. On the theory of chances there are cer- 
tainly large probabilities in favour of the supposition that the 
parents of the foundling child were Roman Catholics; but what a 
curious thing it is to claim for the few Protestants of Galway— 
most of them also of the middle and better classes—the credit of 
the Don Juanism and the desertion? Then, again, if the State 
claims the child for its Church it ought to pay for the child; but 
why should it compel the rate-payers of Galway—Roman Catho- 
lies by such an immense majority—to educate as Protestants all 
the foundlings of the parish? We know nothing of the manner 
in which Father Daly and the Guardians have asserted their 
right ; but the Commissioners seem too quick and harsh in dis- 
missing by a sealed order—a power they possess in reserve—a 
ova for acting so natural a part as giving to a strange child 
the baptism of the minister’s religion—the religion also of the 
great majority of the people. It requires, perhaps, red tape and 
religious rancour to give to the sweetest words in the Bible, 
where Jesus welcomes little children, a tone of harsh authority 
and defiance,—as we can imagine the combatants at both sides 
sternly roaring out, “‘ Suffer little children to come unto me.” 











MAPS AND PLANS, 


Tue French, who can do everything, from making revolutions of 
different sizes to ‘‘ getting the Pentateuch up in five acts,” send 
us, this week, a new map of Europe. Lombardy, Venice, Parma 
Modena, and the Legation, given to Piedmont; Naples losing 
Sicily ; Roumania made into a state for a Russo-German prince : 
and Belgium aggrandized by some Prussian and Dutch cessions— 
are rather natural ideas; but there is a great deal of fun in giv- 
ing Tunis to the King of Naples (we hope we shall have another 
Punie war) and Morocco to Spain, which of old could hardly keep 
out the Moors. Then England is obliged to accept the Euphrates 
route, (where, to keep order for her route of rails or telegraphs, 
she should make it a kind of Oxford Street in the East, studded 
with policemen at short intervals,) over that extensive area igno- 
rant of cooks, The Sultan is driven out of Turkey in Europe ; 
and, above all men in the world, poor King George of Hanover, 
giving up his dominions to Prussia, becomes King of Constanti- 
nople—a new George trampling a very mild dragon. In all the 
shifting and changing of this geography in joke, the best joke of 
all is that the Emperor of the French covets nothing ! 

The map, by the by, is dated 1860: a step in the right direc- 
tion, the future. Mr. Stanford gives us maps showing England as 
** reformed” by Lord John, Mr. Bright, and the 7imes ; he should 
also give us England as arranged in constituencies by the New 
Zealander, who would, we presume, take the oaths and his seat 
for London Bridge, and disfranchise ‘‘ the ruins of St. Paul’s,” 

It would seem as if, in our day, earth-hunger were epidemic, 
All round the world some one is found wanting something or 
other. Not long ago England took Perim; France and Spain at 
this moment are grasping a bit of Cochin China. Russia has ae- 
quired new territory on the Amoor; the King of Sweden wants 
Denmark ; Sardinia covets Lombardy ; Mr. Buchanan is longing 
for Cuba. A little Spanish paper in New York says, en revanche 
that Spain will bid for Key West. England, according to the 
New York Tribune, is to offer a good price for Maine, and, if re- 
fused, take it by force (!) Soulouque has long wished for Hayti; 
and the Grimaldis of Monaco—turned out as if they were panta- 
loons—want to jump back into Mantua. We have also some in- 
stances of peoples seeking Sovereigns. The lonians wish to rush 
into the arms of Greece; the Feejee islanders look, with loving 
eyes, to our Queen. Her Majesty ought to know, however, before 
she accepts the new possession, that the islanders are encumbered 
with some American citizens, whom they have killed and eaten, 
and until they can cleanse their foul bosoms of that perilous stuft 
which weighs upon the heart, we should have nothing to do with 
them. With such an irremediable American grievance as a 
genuine Yankee in the bosom of a Feejee family—his debts un- 
settled, his claims unfathomed—changed from being a tenant-in- 
life to an incumbrance on a Feejee simple—we should never want 
a cause of dispute between Downing Street and Washington. 

Instead of the cut and dry solutions of the Parisian map-maker, 
we might humbly put forth a plan. Apply the principle of the 
Encumbered Estates Court to nations. When Spain, Naples, 
Austria, east or west, north or south, Mexico, or other en- 
cumbered countries, cannot pay their debts moral or pecuniary, 
let us throw them into the new Court. If Sardinia, France, 
Austria, and the revolution, are about to fight for Lombardy, 
mortgaged to hopes and fears, encumbered with laces and hoops, 
let Lombardy be sold, and let the four divide the proceeds or 
fight for the money—the “land” would be free; the peasant 
could till, and the artisan construct, while France would win 
fresh glory in a grand battle for ten million of franes, or in laying 
siege to five hundred thousand pounds, Then Cuba, brought into 
court on Mr, Buchanan’s petition, would be put up and sold to the 
highest bidder; while if Florida did not pay its debts (és ita 
repudiating state by the by?) Key West would also be sold up. 
Peoples might be considered as creditors having leave to petition 
for release from encumbrances in the form of heavy taxes, bad 
laws, and worse justice, and kings as mortgagers should - up 
with money instead of land. What a loss to the King of Naples 
to have caly ducats and doubloons instead of nobles and lazzaroni : 
he might shut them up and torture them, clip them and sweat 
them to be sure, but a piastre is not as fine a plaything as a 
Poerio, and sequins are not as fine subjects as souls. There is 
only one property which would puzzle the new court. The Papal 
States, says the Univers this week, are ‘not the property of 
Pius IX.: the Pope has only a life interest in them—they are 
the patrimony of St. Peter.’ How can this high landlord be 
cited on summons or petition? We might reply, not profanely or 
jestingly, very sadly indeed as we think of it, that if groans and 
tears are petitions—petitions that ‘shall ever pray ’’—many, 
very many, have gone up to ‘“Heaven’s Chancery,” where the 
Recording Angel has written down enough to cumber the patri- 
mony of St. Peter with the mortgages of a thousand trespasses 
and wrongs. 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR’S BANKRUPTCY AND 
INSOLVENCY BILL. 
In order to see clearly the effect of the alterations in the law of Debtor 
and Creditor, proposed by Lord-Chancellor Chelmsford, it will be neces- 
sary shortly to explain the present law. Persons unable to pay are 
now divided into traders and non-traders. The traders are dealt with by 
the law of Bankruptcy, and non-traders by the law of Insolvency. On 
a trader being made bankrupt his estate is divided by the Court of 
Bankruptcy among his creditors; and if the conduct of the trader has not 
been such as to call for punishment at the hands of the Commissioner, he 
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obtains a certificate that he has conformed to the laws of Bankruptcy. 
This operates as an absolute discharge from all his debts. The certiti- 
eates are of three classes. If the trader has been guilty of misconduct 
his certificate is refused altogether. He is thus left at the mercy 
of his creditors; and all after acquired property belongs to them. Or 
the certificate is suspended, in which case he is liable to be arrested till 
the time expires ; all property acquired during the same period belongs to 
reditors. 

yoo in custody for debt may apply, under “the Prison Act,” 
to the Insolvent Court for his discharge. This is done by filing a petition, 
with a list of the prisoner's debts; his estate is then vested in the pro- 
yisional assignee ; the petition is heard, and if not guilty of any miscon- 
duct the insolvent is set at liberty. But although this discharge releases 
him from custody, it leaves all his after acquired property liable to be 
taken by his creditors if they can satisfy the Insolvent Court that he is 
able to pay. If the insolvent has been guilty of misconduct the Court 
will not discharge him till he has been in custody for such a period as 
the Commissioner thinks proper. 

Another course is open to a non-trader owing debts to any amount, or 
to a trader owing less than 3007. He may petition the same Court under 
what is known as “ the Protection Act.” For this purpose he need not 
be in custody ; and the object of the application is to prevent his being 
arrested. A petition and list of debts is filed as under the Prison Act, 
and the Court then either makes an order giving him protection from 
arrest; or if he has been guilty of misconduct, refuses to assist him, and 
leaves him to the mercy of his creditors, A protecting order under this 
Act leaves the insolvent in the same position with regard to after 
acquired property as an order for discharge under the Prison Act. 

One great objection to the present law is that a debtor may be incar- 
cerated for debt and kept in custody, as long as his creditor pleases, 
unless the debtor applies for discharge under the Prison Act. The new 
bill proposes to abolish imprisonment for debt except in cases where 
there is cause to apprehend that a debtor will abscond, where a debt has 
been fraudulently incurred, where there has been a vexatious defence, 
or where the debt is on account of damages recovered in any action 
of tort. 

It also proposes to abolish almost all distinctions between traders and 
non-traders ; establishing one Court which shall deal with all persons 
unable to pay. The trader will be brought under the operation of the 
act inthe same manner as at present; but the non-trader will be dealt 
with only in one of these ways,—First, where he himself applies for the 
benefit of the act, and asks to have his property distributed among his 
creditors; secondly, where he leaves the country for the purpose of 
defeating or delaying his creditors, or where being abroad he remains 
there with the same object; and thirdly, where he fails to satisfy a 
judgment granted to a creditor. 

It is proposed that a discharge by the new court shall set the debtor, 
whether a trader or non-trader, free for ever, with one exception. If he 
should be the owner of an estate tail in remainder, such estate is not 
to be sacrificed by a sale, without the debtor's consent; but in this case, 
though he may obtain protection from arrest, the debts are to be a charge 
on the estate on its coming into possession. 

The bill likewise makes considerable changes in other respects. The 
various classes of bankrupts’ certificates are to be abolished; the power 
to refuse a certificate is taken away; and the Commissioners’ power of 
punishment 1s limited to suspension for two years. Other alterations 
respecting officers of the Court have in view the saving of expense in 
the distribution of the debtor's estate. 

Many of the commercial bodies are anxious that the Commissioners in 
Bankruptcy should have a summary jurisdiction to punish fraudulent 
debtors; but the Lord Chancellor, with a commendable respect for the 
constitution of England, declines to empower any judges to punish of- 
fenders by imprisonment who have not been convicted by a jury of their 
countrymen. 

The principal features, therefore, of the new bill are that it will 
abolish imprisonment for debt except in the cases before mentioned; re- 
move the distinction between traders and non-traders; will take away 
the power of the Commissioners to refuse a bankrupt’s certificate alto- 





gether, and will limit their power to suspend a certificate for a longer | 


period than two years; and that when once an order for discharge has 
been pronounced, the debtor will be free for ever. 

Such are the provisions of the new bill. Doubtless many modifica- 
tions will be made in its progress through Parliament; but, on the 
whole, we regard it as a decided improvement. It scems likely to soften 
the too stringent operation of the present law, personally ; it would give 
greater facilities for securing to creditors a fair distribution of the debt- 
or’s estate ; while it would free the embarrassed, who have acted fairly, 
from their debts, and would give them an opportunity of recovering 
their position, without the fear of being called upon to give up to their 
creditors their after acquired property. It allows the ruined man a clear 
stage to redeem his family as well as himself. 


MR. COBDEN’S LITTLE MISTAKE. 
Mr. Connen in writing a letter to the Ballot Society says, that in watching 
the progress of Mr. Bright’s measure on Parliamentary Reform, “I am 
struck with the similarity of the ordeal he has gone through to that which I 
underwent in the earliest stage of the League agitation”; and he then 
enumerates alleged points of similarity, as to misrepresentation, &c. But 
there are points of dissimilarity in the two movements which it is some- 
what remarkable that so acute aman as Mr. Cobden does not notice, In 
the first place, as to the grosser material means: Mr. Cobden, had the 
Support of an immense subscription raised from the middle, and some of 
the lower, as well as from the higher classes of the industrial population ; 
on the present occasion there is nothing of the sort. ’ For all England, the 
subscriptions of the National Reform League when last stated, amounted to 
about five hundred pounds, and that chiefly the subscription of a few Radi- 
eal members ; whereas for the Administrative Reform agitation between 
five and six thousand pounds was subscribed in London only. Bodies of 
workmen subscribe as much for their Trades Union purposes, and now, for 
their enfranchisement and promised elevation, those to whom the boon is 
offered subscribe—nothing. The League agitation had for its support the 
expositions of cconomical principles by Turgot, Adam Smith, James Mill, 


Ricardo, and minds of the highest order. It had of living political econo- 
mists—Thomas Tooke and Mr. Senior; and the great mercantile as well as 
manufacturing leaders, and the active support of living official statists and 
economists—Mr. Tf. Deacon Hume and Mr. Porter, Now, there is opposi- 
tion, not to reform, but to Mr. Bright's plan, from persons of that class, and 
generally the support of mind, as well of money is wanting to him, 





“WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT?” 

We have all along suspected that the resumption of cash payments by Aus- 
tria would turn out to be a sort of gloomy joke, and the Vienna correspond- 
dent of the Zimes more than confirms our anticipation. ‘The cash pay- 
ments of the Bank are now merely nominal, so great are the difficulties 
thrown in the way of those persons who apply for large sums in silver : 
20, 50, and even 100 florins can easily be procured, but if an Austrian wants 
more he is subjected to a regular examination.’’ He is obliged “ to state 
his name and business,’’ in a country where pressing for payment might 
really be dangerous. The Imperial debtor does not scruple to employ the 
usual excuse, telling the creditor “to call again on the following day.” 
Finally, the brutal dun who perseveres in asking change for a 20/. note “ is 
| asked what he intends to do with the silver?’’ Imagine a man at the 
Bank of England presenting a 20/. note and having to go into an examina- 
tion as to the mode in which he intends to spend the money! 


THE GENIUS LOCI. 

Loca life is the marrow of English opinion and yet one cannot help smiling 
at any principle or policy connected with the name of some merely local 
place. Mr. Bright's speech at Bradford read comically to us Londoners when 
| he said that the people of Pudsey were demanding why they were more unfit 
to be borough constituents than the inhabitants of Bradford itself, and in a 
few days we had a meeting of the Pudseyites to protest against their being 
massed up in the obscure mass of county electors. Poor Pudsey—one sym- 
pathises in its struggle for fame! We notice now that Paddington claims to 
return a member, Paddington! As the man said who heard of a mine of 
silver at Primrose Hill. ‘* Good God—a mine of silver! I have often seen 
little boys playing about, but I had no idea there was a mine of silver.’’ 
We too have seen the Marble Arch and the Edgware Road, and have seen 
Great Western trains arrive and start, and have heard of the Marylebone 
Theatre and of a local vestry—but we had no idea that there were the ele- 
ments of a Parliamentary borough around us—that there were 60,000 resi- 
dents all ready to furnish the usual proportion of electors. 

Paddington a borough! Why, we can canvass it ourselves ; we will take 
lodgings there—it is a nice walk from our office—and commence by talking 
polities to the landlord, and taking a double allowance of beer from the next 
public-house. Then we can get up the local grievances. Some pump is 
wanting—the Edgeware Road is badly lighted—the Marble Arch is sadly 
neglected—yes, a thought strikes us—it has no statue. ‘‘ Why, sir, should 
the opposite arch of Hyde Park be adorned by a colossal statue of that great 
warrior, who, &c., &c., while this arch of marble is left without a fitting,” 
&e. Then we must stir the subject of communication with the 
city. Another line of omnibusses is required, Statistics show that four 
clerks were dismissed last week through being late for the "bus ; why were not 
extra busses laid on? If Mr. Lever gets returned for Galway because he 
| has brought ocean steamers into its port, why not we for the new borough 

if wesecure a new line of omnibusses direct from the Marble Arch itself, 
| avoiding the intricate navigation of inner Paddington, and making the 
journey to the Bank in five minutes less! 

When the local principle is fully carried out we expect that elections will 
| be managed in the bosom of each borough. The worthiest or wealthiest 
citizen—say the best hatter, or the largest button-maker—will be sent to 
watch our home and foreign politics in the House, The one might bonnet 
a bullying Ambassador, the other button-hole an evasive Secretary of 
State. Mr. Lever’s supporters ut Galway say they abjure all politics— 
repeal, and everything—“ they lave no politics now but the packet sta- 
tion.” Very good; we shall soon have in England a learned member for 
the parish schools, or some milk-and-water representative for the town pump. 











THE OCCASIONAL. 


By Lerten Hunt. 


No. V. Tue Frexcn Emrrror’s Movstacue.— What is the Secret of it?—Com 
parisons of him and his Uncle—Diplomatic Inquiries into the Moustache ; and 
Conclusions thereon—The Emperor's Arriére-pensées—What is to be thought, 
good and ill, respecting him and his Objects—Present State of Europe. 

As great and little matters are notoriously connected in the affairs of 
this world,—as pairs of gloves and presents of wine have been things to 
influence the most important movements of states,—and, above all, as 
diplomacy has to do with looks as well as words, and those of the French 
Emperor must be studied at present with equal intensity by all who be- 
hold him on state occasions, I make no apology to the “ knowing 
reader” for considering his Majesty and the Imperial moustache in con- 
junction. To judge from his portraits and his coins, it is indeed a very 
majestic moustache ; that is to say, very big and swelling, very august, 
very indicative of increase and flourishing; and assuredly he is not dis- 
posed to have it overlooked. His desire to the reverse is in factnot a 
little remarkable, and in diplomatic minds may produce more attention 
than he has reckoned upon; for it may incline them to wonder, how it 
happens that he who in every other respect, great and small, has boasted 
of being a sort of fac-simile extension of his “ uncle” in the peace di- 
rection, (and no less, if civilization must of melancholy necessity be 
forced back to it, into any other,) should choose to make a distinction 
between the two illustrious persons in this only respect ; and say to him- 
self, with severe determination, “In the matter of shaving, I really 
cannot follow him.” 
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In other respects, the nephew is even more like the uncle than he 
boasts. As the uncle was twice an exile, so was the nephew. As the 
uncle began his career of ambition by proclaiming himself, when in 
Egypt, a mussulman, so did the nephew begin, in Italy, by rising in 
rebellion against the Pope. As the uncle invaded France at Cannes, 


with an eagle that “flew from tower to tower,’ so did the nephew in- | 


vade France at Boulogne, and what is more, with a live eagle, though 
unfortunately it would not fly at all. As the uncle, who cared no more 
for the Bible than he did for the Koran, and who trampled on the Pope 
whenever he thought it convenient to do so, affected nevertheless to 
restore religion, and did actually restore the Pope himself in order to be 


crowned by him, so the nephew, who rose and fought against the Pope 


in Italy, bowed low to him and to all the Catholic priesthood, when 
making his way by their assistance to a throne. 

But as the valet in the play who takes a double of his master for the 
master himself, is continually exclaiming, ‘‘ But where the devil did he 
get that hat?” so the diplomatist, thinking of this double of Napo- 
leon, turning in his mind all the likenesses between the two men, avowed 
and unavowed, and being accustomed, after the manner of diplomatists, 
to discover a reason for everything which he sees, exclaims no doubt 
with equal surprise, “But what the devil made him take to a 
moustache ?”” 

The answer, that soldiers all wear moustaches would not do; for so 
they wore them under the uncle, but he himself never did. The answer, 
that fashions change, would not do; for princes set fashions, if it be un- 
derstood that they wish to set them. The uncle loved to have his inferiors 
dressed differently from himself. To see him, in pictures of him, sitting 
among his marshals in his small, plain cocked hat, and almost as plain 
coat, they being bedizened in lace and feathers, and looking light, and 
salient, and ready to gallop off with his orders, he all the while keeping 
his solid, steady Italian face unmoved, and, apparently unmoveable, is 
to behold a master sitting among his servants. Why, therefore, should 
not the nephew do likewise, who is so ambitious, and fond of supremacy, 
and so bent upon carrying out all the uncle’s individualties—all the 
** Tdées Napoléoniennes?” Ifthe uncle himself would have altered his 
policy, had he lived, or rather, as the nephew says he would, have carried 
his old policy out in new shapes, and astonished us all by showing how 
totally his ends were intended to differ with his means, still the beard 
would have nothing to do with them, especially as soldiers are still the 
chief persons who are bearded. The new Empire may be peace, but it 
isn’t whiskers. You cannot say, L’Empire c'est la barbe. 

The Emperor in his first attempt to raise a revolt against Louis 
Philippe, is said to have presented himself to the soldiers at Strasbourgh 
dressed in his uncle’s cocked hat, coat and boots; but it is not added, 
that he shaved off his moustache, though he did so when he escaped 
from his prison in disguise. Our diplomatist, however, takes no heed 
of that circumstance ; nor docs he set any value on the story of the Em- 


peror’s mother andthe Dutch admiral, a likeness to whom the moustache | 


might help to obscure: for the family evidently make no acoount of it 
themselves, but are proud and happy to flourish under the nephew, al- 
beit the regular Bonaparte face is manifest in that of the fat cousin. 

The diplomatist, therefore, resolved, as is common with those who 
have to do with Secret Histories, to ease his mind somehow or other on 
this significant question, and studiously contemplating the imperial 
visage for that purpose on some particularly trying occasion, comes, I 
take it, to two such conclusions as he can satisfactorily ‘“ state to his 
court,”—a place where many supposed small matters are justly held to 
be otherwise, and beards have more than once been regarded as— 

“‘ Hairy meteors, that denounce 
The fall of sceptres and of crowns.” 

The conclusions in the diplomatic mind, (with a sigh for human weak- 
ness, and a smile, not without resentment, at imperial cunning,) are, 
first, that his Majesty, having a long ugly upper lip, makes the Napo- 
leonian ideas give way in this instance to a concealment of the said lip; 
and second, that having found the concealment of the lip convenient for 
the concealment of his thoughts, he has resolved to battle, and has in fact 
very often baffled, the severest diplomatic scrutiny by no greater 
means. The eyes are the seat of intellectual, and on some special occa- 
sions, of moral and emotional expression ; but the eyes of the Bonapartes 
in general have not been famous for expression of any kind. Wieland, the 
German poet, after a long conversation with the uncle, said he felt as if he 
had been talking with ‘a bronze statue.” It is in the lips, however, 
and round about the mouth, that transient thoughts and feelings are 
most observable, and that strong emotions find it difficult to conceal 
themselves, You may notice among people in general, that where a 
person does not wish to betray his feelings, even when he is not talking 
himself but only listening, he has an instinctive tendency to put his 
hand over his mouth; and with regular knayes, some manipulation of 
the kind is sure to take place, till they have acquired sufficient impu- 
dence to brazen matters. If speech itself, according to the diplomatic 
adage, was given man to conceal his thoughts, mustachios were given 
not only to aid that kind of reticence, but to comfort and perfect the re- 
sources of dumbness, and to defeat sight as well as hearing. When 
Marlborough, feigning weakness in his eyes, proposed to a brother di- 
plomatist to put the candles out, since they were “only talking,” it is 
thought he did so to save the expense, his reputation for stinginess being 
extraordinary. But the probability is that he wished to conceal the ex- 
pression of his face, especially as mustachios at that time were not in 


fashion, Had they been otherwise, his emotions might have retreated 
under their cover; and knowing they could do so, they themselves would 
not have been so great. 

Now if the French Emperor, by this time, has acquired a reputation 
not to be disputed for any one thing more than another, it is for having, in 
whatever he says or does, an arriére-pens¢e—some thought behind the 
other—something which his words, and as far as he can contrive it, his 
very actions, are framed to conceal. He carries this duplicity to such an 
excess, occasions often render it so full of inconsistency, and the confi- 
dence of succeeding with it, added to his pride of place, tempts it some- 
times into such unconscious and absurd self-betrayal (as where in hig 
late speech from the throne he professes to wonder what people can see 
in existing circumstances to agitate them, and gives his new dynasty the airs 
of an old one, affecting to think the marriage with Savoy the result of a pure 
habit of things, of an established and ancient order of policy) that at last his 
own nation is, at the very best, in doubt what to think (as to whether, for 
instance, there is to be peace or war) and what is worse at present for his 
reputation, the old fable is, as usual, realized, and nobody believes him 
even when he is in earnest. 

So much for the Imperial moustache ;—for what it is supposed by the 
wearer to conceal, and for what it ends in making worse, and helping 
to betray. 

I must confess that I, for one, not only believe what he says as to his 
immediate disposition to keep the peace, but suspect that, after all, he 
has in one respect, extremely dear to him, been taking people in, and 
that nine-tenths of all which he has been doing in Italy was to secure 
the attainment of the old tie for the new house. The remaining tenth 
was the veritable interest which he fecls in Italian affairs, partly as half 
an Italian himself and a would-be “ King of Rome,” partly for the sake 
of as much real progress in Italy as is consistent with existing things in 
France, and partly on account of those fears for his life which were intensi- 
fied by Orsini’s attempt on it, and which Orsini hmself advised him to 
take liberal steps to escape. Preservation of his life, and perpetuation 
of his dynasty, are, I have no doubt whatsoever, the two paramount 
ideas of his existence,—monomaniacal, if you please—but at any rate far 
exceeding in intensity all others. He is a very brave man, but the bra- 
vest may be daunted by the blowing up of infernal machines, their wives 
too being at their sides. I can believe him also (though I feel it im- 
possible to believe it of the uncle) to be a man who can really persuade 
himself that he means to do all kinds of liberal things both for France 
and the world, ultimately, and to the absolute undoing of much which 
he does at present: for besides being an intelligent and even an emo- 
tional man, notwithstanding his cold looks, he had lessons of reflection 
given him in a school, the like of which the military-bred and wholly 
| prosperous uncle (till prosperity itself ruined him) never had the good 
luck to enter, till it was too late ; namely, six years of confinement ina 
prison. I believe him furthermore to be less of a free agent than 
is supposed, a large and powerful faction of Bonapartists, rich, 
land-holding, and with an Algerine army for its weapon, having, 
from the first moment of his possessing a chance of empire, been 
his inviters, his supporters, his creditors, his prompters, in some 
respects his masters and dictators ; and though he knows how to mix 
acquiescence with self-will and with hereditary imperial airs, and 
might risk a good deal, of his own proper movement, if disrespectfully 
opposed, his two great objects in life with, or, if possible, without their 
assistance, is to remain alive himself, and to reign ;—to reign, and for 
| that purpose, to secure his dynasty, and sb enable his other self, his sou, 
to reign after him. The day on which he received the news of his cou- 
sin’s marriage with Clotilda of Savoy was, I doubt not, one of the very 
sweetest of his existence; and next to that would be the day on which 
he could receive an Italian deputation, congratulating him on some good 
which he had done for Italy. How he is to do that, and remain in the 
meantime the despot he is, is certainly a puzzle, the very pretension to 
solve which, on his part, is naturally irritating to the lovers of freedom. 
His continuance of the French army at Rome was almost as shameless, 3 
its being sent there by his republican predecessors ; and if justice could 
have the settlement of the dilemma, Lord John Russell's opinion would 
take place, all armies and external influences be withdrawn, and the Ro- 
mans left to adopt what constitution they pleased. Italy itself, however, 
has still its one great terrible fault, respecting which there is a wail 
through all its poetry for centuries past; which is disunion ; and though 
an independent government at Rome might do much to commence the 
getting rid of that, as indeed it promised to do when Mazzini, a Genoese, 
sat for awhile in the Papal seat, and sat too like a veritable prince of 
humanity, neither dishonouring God by superstition, nor throwing back, 
republican though he was, the gentlest and most reasonable hopes of pro- 
gress, as the constitutional King of Sardinia has done by manifesting the 
old ambitious tendency of his house, yet who is to put the Triumvt 
| there again without a bloodshed that risks all tyrannies over again? and 
who, indeed, is to say how the present perplexities of Europe are to be 
disentangled, caused as they are by conflicting interests, or supposed in- 
terests, even among friends, by the fears of some Princes to move lest they 
should rouse peoples, and by the extraordinary wishes of others to rouse 
peoples abroad, though they fear and keep them down at home? 

One only good thing is certain, and a very great guod thing and a 
hopeful one is that; namely, the public opinion which is the cause ot 
the present suspension of arms, and which has been so well and so justly 
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hailed as the substantial appearance of a new and established power, not 
only in one portion of our hemisphere, as it has for some time been in 
England (oh, more justly than ever now, may England, its exemplar, be 
proud of it !) but in the whole European world. 

If any one other thing appears to me to be next equal in certainty to 
this, it is, that the French Emperor never will think, never has thought, 
of invading England. Invade England! I know not what foolish 
words he may have dropped to such effect during the foolish life which 
he is said to have led while in this country; but since then, England 
and its Queen, by their instant recognition of his title, and their cordial 
coéperation with him afterwards, have been the making of him; and as 
the best trait in his character is his adherence to the followers who risked 
their lives in his cause, so partly from that evidence of warmheartedness, 
partly from the persuasion that he must needs possess common sense as 
well as gratitude, and be alive to the hosts of enemies which such a step 
would rouse against him abroad and at home,—to say nothing of the 
absurdity of anybody’s invading now-a-days a country like this,—it ap- 
pears to me that he would almost as soon cut his own throat, as attempt 
to lay a finger upon us. 

Could Papal misgovernment be taken from Rome, public opinion, I 
think, would still see Europe quietly through all its difficulties; and if 
France thought it still necessary to fight, it could go to Morocco, and 
extend its empire of Algiers. But to come to England to fight !—Oh 
never, while England is what she is, or America could cross the water 
to help an Indian absentee. 
Fine Arts. 

BRITISH INSTITUTION, 

The early spring meeting which precedes the great struggle in May at 
Trafalgar Square, does not hold out much promise this year. There are 
no striking pictures, the smaller works and sketches best deserve notice, 
whilst the faulty arrangement, modified it may be allowed, but still 
faulty, in hanging the contributions, does not improve their character of 
mediocrity in subject or execution. Photography, it may be inferred, 
has levelled the means of instruction to artists generally, and for the 
present a safe tameness of style is the result. Of the landseapes, Mr. 
Linnell’s “Corn-field”’ (163) shows a clever arrangement of clouds at 
sunset; Mr. Cooke’s picturesque “‘ Fishing craft off the Public Gardens 
of Venice,” (3,) with the clear stillness of the water, is finished with 
the care always displayed by this conscientious artist; Mr. D. Roberts's 
poetic, hurried-looking, dashed-off ** Sketches of the Roman Forum,” 
(173,) adapted, we presume, to order, and * The Chapel in the Cathedral 
of St. Mark’s, Venice,” are still attractive; while Mr. Redgrave’s 
“ Sandpit Road” (2) is a real unpretending scene, to be found anywhere 
among the Surrey hills. Natural in effect, too, are Mr. Smith’s small 
work, “ Road through the Common,” (51,) Mr. G, Stanfield’s “ Rich- 
mond, from the Swale,” (138,) though hard and careful in outline and 
wanting a general tone, Mr. Callow’s * Interior of the Port of Havre,” 
(239,) Mr. Holland’s “St. Lawrence, Rotterdam,” (262,) rich too in 





colour, and a slight bright sketch by Mr. G. E. Mering, (275,) “ Reeds | 


on the Shore.” The larger landscapes by Messrs. Danby, father and 
son, carry their usual excellencies, (81,) ‘* Evening from Plymouth Har- 
bour,” (331,) “The Lake of Maggiore, near Locarno”; but the most 
impressive effect, probably in the Exhibition, is one by Mr, Frank Dil- 
lon, “ The Pyramids at Sunrise,” (489,) there is real poetry in the con- 
trast between the light on the heads and the mist at the fect of these 
miracles of the Desert. ‘The Williamses, Messrs. Moore, Hayes, Gray, 
J. Stark, G. Sant, and Carter, forward faithful and real snatches of home- 
drawn landscape, one and all wearing an honest out-of-doors aspect. Mr. 
Earl's canine studies are as genuine as ever. Mr. Gilbert's “ Sir John 
Falstaff and his Recruits’ (66) is dramatic but flashy, the whole group 
is a caricature, (with Bardolph’s head repeated under slight modifications 
in four places,) the painter is misled by his free and grotesque pencil, 
and having powers of no common order, should, and will it may be, 


control himself te more conscientious service. Mr. Ansdell is brilliant | 


and rapid in his bold groups of Spanish cattle, mules, and Andalusian 
peasants, (50,) (347,) but he lacks the clear, dry tone of the Spanish 
sky in both his works. Mr, Frost forwards a brilliant group in *“ L’Al- 
legro” with his usual variety of attitude and richness of outline. 
“ Expectancy” (157) is a charming, earnest young girl’s head by Mr. 


Sant, and close by is Mr. Ledderdale’s vi ry natural girlish figure, look- 
ing disappointedly through the casement, * Rain on the fair day,” (161.) 
There is also a very clever young head by Eddis, gracefully drawn, and of 


good tone. Mr. Wyburd has a simple, delicate subject, (179,) * Ilome 
of the Mountaineer,’ where the young mother, nursing her babe, sits 
watching sadly for her husband, who, in spite of the poet's line, we 
hope, will return. VP rhaps the work which will claim most attention is 
Mr. J. Clark’s “ Cottage Door,” (398,) the father home from his work, 
bending forwards as he lolls against the do r-post, tickles his gay little 
baby with the end of his pipe, as it chuckles in the mother’s arms, whilst 
another older member of the houschold swings by her apron; this is a 
Story to be read by eyery one, and the painter will achieve thanks from 
all who stop to look at his work. Ilere awhile we arrest our first im- 
pression of our English lower school. 
A RAPHAEL FRESCO, 

Mr. Hogarth, of the Hay market, has been permitte d to exhibit asmall 
portion of a freseo attributed to Raphael, pourtraying a female saint's 
head, which has been entrusted to him to repair and set in frame. ‘The 
face 1s after one of the painter’s usually beautiful models, with flowing 
hair tressed up under the “ glory,” which tells the divine character of 
the subject a fair, delicate face, with the eyes downcast, and remarkable 
a - exquisite complexion, painted with great firmness and fulness of 
ouch. 





SETTLEMENT OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY QUESTION, 
Ry, arrangement announced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
: e House of Commons, on Tuesday evening, will be quite satisfactory 
® every class of the community. ‘The National Gallery collection of 








pictures is to remain in permanent possession of the building in Trafalgar 
Square. The Royal Academy is to find an abode elsewhere. Govern- 
ment has offered to it a site, and that has been accepted ; but the offer of 
a grant of money has been declined by the Royal Academy with an in- 
dependence worthy of its dignity. ‘Ihe Academy will construct its own 

lery, we presume, on its own design, though in codperation with the 
yovernment. As we understand the explanation by Mr. Disraeli, the 
building at Trafalgar Square will be altered, in order to find room for the 
continual growth of the National collection, including the Vernon and 
Turner collections. Meanwhile, those two collections, displaced from 
Marlborough House by the appropriation of that mansion to the Prince 
of Wales, will be temporarily transferred to South Kensington, the build- 
ing prepared for their reception ultimately being devoted to other uses, 
and the Royal Academy will find a lodging on the ground of Burlington 
House. The whole arrangement thus proposed by Government is en- 
tirely in accordance with public opinion. 

It facilitates rather an interesting experiment, to which also there can 
be no objection, A proposal has been suggested to us, from a very well 
informed quarter, that instead of being but temporarily lodged at Ken- 
sington, the English division of the National collection might be suffered 
to remain in that suburban district. The collection of old pictures,—of 
what may be called the classics of art, comprising some of the English 
school, would still remain on “the finest site in Europe,” and ought not 
to be removed from the very centre point of the United Kingdom. But, 
we are asked, is not the assemblage of Dutch, French, Flemish, Spanish, 
Italian, and German schools, with the representative pieces of the Bri- 
tish school, sufficient to fill a great gallery; sufficient also to exhaust 
the spectator without taking in the more indiscriminate and wholesale 
collections which go by the name of Vernon, Turner, and Sheepshanks ? 
The effect of the suggestion would be, that a specially comprehensive 
English collection would be established in South Kensington, where 
exertions are now made, with considerable success, to represent the arts 
and industry of this country. An apprehension was entertained at one 
time, and we shared it, that the multitude would find some difficulty in 
making its way to Kensington; but experience has to a great extent cor- 
rected this view. Since the museum has been opened, with a heteroge- 
neous mass of popular objects which moves the ire of critics, the num- 
bers that have flocked to South Kensington have been near a million, if 
they did not exceed that amount. It is undoubtedly true that the esta- 
blishment of the museums and galleries at South Kensington will facili- 
| tate the opening of fine gardens and other adjuncts to the attraction ; 
while accommodation for the visitor will follow as a matter of course, It 
is equally true that if people are asked what they see, and how they see it 
at South Kensington, they are able to give a much more satisfactory and 
distinct answer than they can, at present, after visiting the somewhat 
crowded collections in Charing Cross and Great Russell Street. The 
temporary lodgment of the collections at South Kensington would afford 
a very good opportunity for the experiment. 





The Lord-Lieutenant has just laid the first stone of the New National 
Gallery for Ireland as the northern wing to the premises of the Royal 
Dublin Society, which is intended asa “ Dargan”’ testimonial. It will contain 
a library apartment for the reception of Archbishop Narcissus Marsh’s li- 
brary, and a sculpture hall to be called the, Dargan Hall, 114 feet in length 
by 40 feet in width, and 23 feet high, besides the great picture-gallery, 126 
feet long, and 40 feet broad. 

The Architectural Exhibition will be opened at the new galleries in 
Conduit Street on the 16th March, and the department for models, car- 
vings, decorations, specimens of manufactures and building inventions, 
will be elaborately and carefully arranged. Messrs. 8. Smirke, J. H. 
Lewis, G. Street, F. P. Cockerell, and others, will deliver lectures on 
Tuesday evenings. 

Both at Burslem, his native town, and at Stoke, public meetings of 
the inhabitants and neighbours have determined to erect memorials in 
honour of Josiah Wedgwood, the potter, whose name is a household 
word wherever the exquisite developments of his art have penetrated. 
A school of art, museum, and library are proposed in Burslem, where the 
Earl of Carlisle took the chief part in urging the merits of the suggested 
memorial. At Burslem, Wedgwood produced the Queen’s ware, and 
supplied caudle cups to Queen Charlotte upon one of her confinements, 
by which service he first came into “fashion.” A sum of 8007. is al- 
ready obtained. ‘The scheme at Stoke is resolved into the erection of a 
statue, but, probably ere long, it may be fused into the more sensible 
proposal at Burslem. 

We have to thank the Critic for valuable aid in urging a public duty. 
“The retirement of Mr. Baily,” says our contemporary, “ a seulptor 
whose classic works have gained European fame, from the practice of hig 
profession, has induced many expressions of regret at the limited patron- 
age of sculpture at the present time, and of sympathy with one of its 
best followers, who withdraws under circumstances the very opposite of 
those known to Chantrey and others, his contemporaries. It is felt that 
the decline of our most poetic sculptor should be eased by a grant from 
the Crown pension-fund. We wish that the appeal may be heard,” 

Last week at the sale of ancient Roman medals and coins at the Hotel 
Droust in Paris, the following prices were realised—A Julius Cwsar, he 
uncovered, in gold, 16/, 16s. ; Augustus, crowned with laurel by the goddess 

of victory, a bronze medal, 10/, 10s.; Agrippa, in silver, 87. 8s. ; Otho, 
head uncovered, in gold, 8/. 8s. ; seven coins of Vit llius, 23/7, 12s. ; Domi- 
tia, and, on the reverse, a peacock, in gold, 8/. 8s. ; Domitius, and, on the 
reverse, Jupiter sitting, in bronze, very large, 8/. 9s. ; Trajanus, head laurel- 
crowned, the Emperor sitting before a wonan and two cluldren, in bronze, 
12/. 12s.; Antinous, head uneovered, and, on the reverse, a bull marching 
to the right, in bronze, 12/. 12s. ; four medallions of Constantine the Great, 
one in silver and three in bronze, 38/. ; Placidia, a bust, in gold, 97. 15s., &e, 
= —— = = 


[For Books see the accompanying Supplement. ] 


BIRTHS, sad . rere 
On the 16th of November, at Victoria, Hongkong, the Wife of George Whitting- 
. > -cretar ss P ri F fa son. 
ham Caine, Esq., Officiating Secretary to H.M.’s Plenipotentiary, ¢ RFps 
On the 4th of Seaeners. at 13, Chester Street, Belgrave Square, the Wife of Major 
the Hon. William Colville, of a daughter. ’ : _ —_ 
On the 4th, at 42, Gloucester Street South, Belgravia, the Wife of Horatio Tenny- 
son, Esq., of a daughter. 
On the 4th, in Dover Street, Lady Kelly, 


daughter. 9 - . 
On the 6th, at Rome, the Wife of Col. Astley, Scots Fusilier Guards, of a son, 


the Wife of the Attorney-General, of a 
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On the 9th, at Richmond, the Wife of Richard Hassall, Esq., M.D., of a son. 
On the 9th, at Finborough, Suffolk, the Lady Frances Pettiward, of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES, 


On the 25th of anety, at Madeira, British Chaplain of that place, J. Walter | 
M. 


Savile, Esq., Captain H.M.I.F., and son of the late Albany Savile, Esq., of Oak- 
lands, Devonshire, to Sarah Emma, eldest daughter of George Stoddart, Esq., late 
H.B.M.’s Consul at Madeira, 

On the 2d of February, at Dallington, Northamptonshire, the Rev. Edward El- 
ton, Incumbent of Wheatley, Oxforeshire, to Margaret, third daughter the Rey. 
Fiennes 8. Trotman, Vicar of Dallington. 

On the 3d, at Skelton, near York, Major Jenyns, C.B., Eighteenth Hussars, eldest 
son of George Jenyns, Esq., of Bottisham Hall, Cambridgeshire, to Rita, only 
daughter of Henry Stafford Thompson, Esq., of Fairfield, York. 

On the 3d, at the Collegiate Church, Southwell, Hynman Allenby, Esq., of Ken- 
wick, Lincolnshire, to Catherine Anne, daughter of the Rev. T. C. Cane, of South- 
well, Notts. 

On the 3d, at the Parish Church of Lymington, by special licence, Col. Arthur 
Horne, Thirteenth Light Infantry, second son of Sir William Horne, to Emma Jane 
Dicker, daughter of the late Lieut.-Col. Samuel Cleaveland, of the Madras Native 
Infantry. 

On the 8th, at Windlesham Church, Surrey, the Rev. H. Perey Smith, M.A., in- 


cumbent of York Town, to Selina, second daughter of General and Lady Elizabeth | 


Thackeray, of the Cedars, Windlesham. 

On the 8th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Edmund Buckley, Esq., (late Fif- 
teenth King’s Hussars), elder son of the late Ralph Buckley, Esq., of Manchester, to 
Mary Honor, elder daughter of Robert Burton, Esq., of Leamington, and grand- 
daughter of the late Sir Richard Burton, of Sacket’s Hill House, Isle of Thanet. 

On the 10th, at St. Michael’s, Chester Square, Capt. Daniel Alexander M‘Neill, 
second son of Edmund Alexander M‘Neill, of Cushingdun, Ireland, Esq., to Nan- 
nette, eldest daughter of Sir Francis Dugdale Astley, of Everleigh, Bart. 

DEATHS. 

On the 25th of January, at Hova Villas, Brighton, John 8. Harragin, Esq., In- 
spector of Police, Island of Trinidad, West Indies. 

On the 25th, at Bonn, Prussia, John Bamfilde Daniell, Esq., M.D., Fellow of the 

yal College of Physicians, and lateof Bruton Street, Berkeley Square. 
n the 27th, at Valletta, Malta, Sir William Henry Thornton, h.C.M.G., in his 
Seventy-third year. 

On the 27th, at Dublin, the Dowager Lady Burke, widow of Colonel Sir John 
Burke, Bart., and daughter of the late Right Hon. John Caleraft. 

On the Ist of February, aged thirty-seven, Pamela Louisa, wife of the Rev. 
Charles Stanford, D.D., Rector of St. Thomas’s Dublin, second daughter of the late 
Major-General Sir Guy Campbell, Bart., C.B. 

On the 2d, at Twickenham, in the eighty-eighth year of his age, the Rev. Charles 
Proby, canon of Windsor, Vicar of Twickenham, county of Middlesex, and Tach- 
brook, county of Warwick. 

On the 3d, at Chichester, in his eightieth year, the Very Rev. George Chandler, 
D.C.L., Dean of Chichester. 

On the 3d, at Beauchamp Lodge, Leamington, Lieut.-General Henry Tuffnell 
Roberts, C.B., aged seventy-three. 

On the 3d, at Brussels, Sir Chaloner Ogle, Bart. 

On the 6th, Anne, wife of Admiral Sir William Beauchamp Procter, Bart., of 
Langley Park, Norfolk. 

On the 8th, Mr. Charles Mitchell, of West Brompton and Red Lion Court, Fleet 
Street, in the fifty-second year of his age. 

On the 7th, at Charlcombe Rectory, near Bath, after a short illness, the Rev. 
William Brooke Kempson, M.A. Rector of Stoke Lacy, Herefordshire, and a Ma- 
gistrate of the same County, aged sixty-three. 


Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, FEBRUARY 11. 

War-Orrice, Pall Mall, February 11.—Cara/ry—1st Regiment of Dragoon 
Guards—Lieut.-Col. T. Pattle, from the 16th Light Drags, to be Lieut.-Col. vice 
Foster, who exchanges. 

2d Dragoon Guards—W.M, Weir, Gent, to be Cornet, without purchase. vice 
Agnew, deceased, 

3d Light Dragoons--Cornet D. H. Doherty, from the 4th Light Drags. to be Cor- 
net, vice Pott, appointed to the 11th Light Dragoons. 

16th Light Dragoons—Lieut.-Col. C. J. Foster, from the Ist Drag. Guards, to Le 
Lieut.-Col. vice Pattle, who exchanges. 

Infantry—2d Regiment of Foot—Ensign 8S. If, L. T. Widdrington to be Licut, by 
purchase, vice Martin, promoted; Ensign E, L. Herey to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Drake, promoted. 

8th Foot—Assist.-Surg. R. W. Saunders, M.D. from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 
vice Hollingsworth, appointed to the 24th Foot. 

13th Foot—Brevet-Major H, M. Jones, to be Major, without purchase, vice 
Brevet-Lieut.-Col. Faunce, who retires upon full pay ; Lieut. O‘Neil S, Segrave, to 
be Capt. without purchase, vice Jones. 

17th Foot—A. J. J. Ravenhill, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 

19th Foot—Ensign F.G. Frith to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Hales, de- 
ceased ; Ensign T. H. Kirby to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Frith, whose promo- 
tion by purchase, on 7th December, 1858, has been cancelled. 


24th Foot—Assist.-Surg. T. S. Hollingsworth, from the 8th Foot, to be Assist.- | 


Surgeon. 

25th Foot—Ensign A. W. A. N. Hood to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Pears, pro- 
moted ; R. Crossman, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Hood. 

44th Foot—Lieut. G. Ingham to be Capt. without purchase, vice the Hon. H. 
Handcock, deceased. 

50th Foot—Lieut. A. E. Fyler to be Capt. by purchase, vice Hebden, who retires ; 
Ensign H. E. W. Preston to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Fyler. 

68th Foot—Lieut. F. D. L. Saunderson to be Capt. by purchase, vice Vaughan, 
who retires ; Ensign C. B. Tew tobe Lieut. by purchase, vice Saunderson. 

71st Foot—E. F. Brownlow, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Fawkes, prom. 

Rifle Brigade—Lieut. A. L. Tottenham to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet- 
Major Hon. B. R. Pellew, deceased, 

3d West India Regiment—Ensign 8. G. Allman to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Mulliner, promoted. 

Invalid Dépét (Chatham)—Lieut. and Adjt. H. Saville, from the Royal Engineer 
Field Train, to be Adjt. vice Pope, promoted to be Staff Capt. 

Hospital Staf—J. M‘Gilp, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Spence, 
appointed to the 82d Foot. 

Brevet.—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. T. Faunce, retired full-pay 13th Foot, to be Col. in 
the Army, the rank being honorary only. 

Wan-Orrice, Pall Mall, Feb. 11.—Memorandum—The undermentioned officers 
having obtained First Class Certificates at the school of Musketry, at Hythe, have 
been appointed by the General Commanding in Chief with the concurrence of the 
Secretary of State for War, to act as Instructors of Musketry to the following Militia 
a ‘iments—Lieut. W. Stares, Louth Militia; Lieut. B. H. Coleclough, Wexford 

ilitia, 





Crate. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, FEBRUARY 8. 

Bankrupts.—Groxce ALLimoxe Drace, Olney, Buckinghamshire, boot-manufac- 
turer—Harry Ricuarp Trice, Kingston-upon-Thames, builder—Joux Brown, 
Crawford Street, Bryanstone Square, grocer—Cuartes MEADS CoLeMAN, Foleshill, 

arwickshire, farmer—Manrcarer Witson, Halifax, milliner—James Hicks, Great 
Driffield, Yorkshire, shoe-maker—WiIL.L1aM M’Kuysrry, Liverpool, broker—Tuomas 
Hit, Liverpool, broker—Witiiam Mannion, Liverpool, currier. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—LayGax, Stornoway, Island of Lewis, wine-merchant— 
Ferniz, Kilmux, Fife—Woop, Forfar, cabinet-maker—Mackenziz, Dingwall, 
writer—OrmisTon, Glasgow, merchant—Garpyer, Edinburgh, merchant—Cocu- 
RANE, Windyedge, Renfrewshire, farmer—Cockuurn, Glasgow, fish-merchant— 
Dickie and Parkry, Port Dundas, Glasgow, mill-sawyers. 









FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, FEBRUARY 11, 
Bankruptcy Annulled.—Artuvr M‘Donatp, Hull, innkeeper, 
Bankrupts.—Wiu1aM Trice, Witley, Godalming, builder—Wituiam Paprrit. 
Coitixs and Henry Epwarp Couns, Patternoster Row, map-sellers—Epwarp 
Bopy, Ramsgate, furniture-dealer—Puitur Jones, Mynyddysllwyn, Monmouth- 
shire, haulier—MicnarL Hottoway Dean, Ashbourne, Derbyshire, grocer—FRANCcIS 











TT 
Ho.iincron, Worcester, draper—Jounx Perer Grorcr Surrn, Liverpool, banker— 
Joun Leake, Newark-upon-Trent, wine-merchant—Henry Woop, Long Eaton 
Derbyshire, baker—WILLIAM JenninGs, Sneinton, Nottinghamshire, lace-dresser— 
Rosert Wetts, Bristol, grocer—Tnomas Varcor, St. Austeil, Cornwall, carpen- 
ter—Henry Joun Groves, Newport, Monmouthshire, music-seller—Epwarp Y app 
Leominster, bucher—Jonn CoLtiincwoop Tar.eron, Rhyl, Flintshire, shipowner 
—James Scuorie.p, Vicars Moss, Rochdale, grease-manufacturers. 
Scotch Sequestrations.—Trove, Strathmiglo, manufacturer—FRraser, Glasgow 
sculptor—Ropcrrs, Edinburgh, lace-merchant— Waker, Leith, ironmonger, . 








PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd.. Monday. Tuesday., Wednes.; Thurs. Friday, 















nares — beim sa 
SperCentConsols ..ccccceeeceseers! 95 | 953 95} 95) 954 
Ditto for Account .... oe 943 | 95) 953 954 | 93g 
3 per Cents Reduced 955 | 953 953 96) 954 " 
New 3 per Cents ..... 95 | 955 96 96) 954 
Long Annuities — -_ —_— 
Annuities 1885 ° | — 18% 18} 
Bank Stock, 9 per nt. | } 29 );— 
India Stock, 10} perCent ... —_— 221 — 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. per diem. 3% | 36 | 6 
Exchequer Bonds, 1850 ....... ee —_— i-€ —_ 
India Bonds 4 per Cent.........-0++. { — | 84 -_ 








FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
oo Sp.Ct. = French .... coccccccG PCE.) 
















































































Austrian ........ 5 —_— 
Belgian .. Aj— | —— | Mexican... 3 20 
Ditto. .24— -— Peruvian ....... 4 Pv 
Brazilian. t§=— 102 | Portuguese 1553 . 3— 435 
aoe Ayre 7 - | Pe | — = ° + - ua} 
ilian ....... 6 — 0 Sardinia 5 — 7 
Danish . 5 — 1034 | Spanish .........++ 3 — | 44, 
Ditto . 3— 86) | DittoNew Deferred ......3 — | 29} 
Dutch ( 23 — 658 =| Ditto Passive ........seeeeeeeees |= 
Ditto... i‘- 101} Turkish.... .. 6 — | 90} 
French .,... 3 Tet Venezuela ......6..0eeeees 5— | 43} 
SHARES. 2 
R (Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
AILWaYs— ANKS— 
Bristol and Exeter........ cooeel 95 | Australasian .....++++++ : 90} 
Caledonian.........+.+++ . 86 British North American, ° 
Chester and Holyhead .. 4b, f CIY ...cccvcvccceceseses . 61 
Eastern Counties........ ee 62, 1 Colonial ....ccccccecces . 32 
Edinburgh and Glasgow........ 7k | Commercial of London ......... itj 
Glasgow and South-Western... - | Engl. Scotsh.& Australian Chtd. 16} 
Great Northern ............+++ cs 105 | LOMGOM .... cece cece ee eeeeeeeeee 454 
Great South. and West. Ireland, -— London and County ......+.++++ 274 
Great Western,........ 56 London Chrtd. Bank. of Australia 22 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. 96} London Joint Stock...... eeeees 3 
Lancaster and Carlisle.......... 87 London and Westminster . ° 7} 
London, Brighton,& South Coast 109 National Bank .. see 
London and Blackwall......... 6} | National Provincial 76} 
London and North-Western..,. M6) } New South Wales.. = 
London and South-Western.... 93 | Or jental eovesevoreres 394 
Manchester, Shettield,& Lincoln.! 3S} | Provincial = page — 
Midland .......sceeesececeseess 1023 | South Australia.... 26 
Midland Great Western (Ireland -—- } Union of Australia. ba 
North British........ : 62} | Union of London... 233 
North-Eastern— w ‘ 93; Unity..... eecccee 
North-Eastern—York THe | Western Bank of London... 31 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton 30} | Docxs— : P | 
Scottish Central ...........+05. 115 | East and West India........... 125} 
Scottish Midland........ -—— London eecccccecccces eee 91} 
South Eastern and Dover 7Aj | St. Katherine. eos -- 
Eastern of France.... 268 | Whetewie cccccvccccces cceceee 100 
East Indian .......... 102 MISCELLANEOUS— 
Geelong and Melbourne . 192 | Australian Agricultural seecvecs) aM 
Grand Trunk of Canada. ° 31) | British American Land., e -_— 
Great Indian Peninsular .,.. lo, } Canada. . ° iM 
Great Western of Canada .,.. 163 Crystal ? sags i 
"aris and Lyoms ......++ eevee 33 Electric Telegra ° 10€ 
ny r wisi Geveral Steam “a ee ° — 
Australian.........+ esate eee i | London Discount... see 33 
Brazilian Imperial... seeee —_— | National Discount..... seseeeeee 4 
Ditto St. John del Rey. eee -_ Peninsular and Oriental Steam. 858 
Cobre Copper..... |(— | Royal Mail Steam., _— 
Rhymney Lron.......+-+ seeee -— South Australiam ......60-se00s ——_ 
BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £317 9 | Copper, Brit. Cakes £112 10 0 .. £0 @ 0 
> 5 a ee 7 oe 7 
Mexican Dollars ........+++++. 0 0 © | Lead, British Pig ... 23 +. 24 0 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard 00 6 Steel, Swedish Keg.. 2 009 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Feb. 11. 
a 6 ao & s. ‘. » & 
Wheat,R.O. Oto 0 Fine ...... 44 todé 65 to66 Indian Corn. 29to30 
Fine ....0. 0o— 0 Foreign,R. 34— 45 +. 34—37 Oats, Feed.. 22—24 
Red, New. 36 —40 White F. 52—55 Fine ..., 24-25 
Fine ...... 41—42 Rye. 2 2 Poland .., 23—26 
White Old 0— 0 Barley.... Fine . 26—27 
Fine ...... o— 0 Malting .. Potato. 25—27 
WOE ccceee 40—44 Malt, Ord... 58—64 Fine. 27 — 2% 
WEEKLY AVERAGE SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 

For the Week ending Feb. 5. Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales. 
Wheat..... 40s. 10d, | Rye .. 3 6a.) Wheat.... dls. Od, | Rye .....+. 318. de 
Barley 5 9 Bean 5 Barley .... 32 11 | Beans 39 
Oats .... 21 9 Peas ll Oats ...... 21 8 «Pe 41 0 

FLOUR. | PROVISIONS. 
Town -made ......+++++ per sack 40s.to 43s Butter—Best Fresh, 17s. doz. 
8S i . 3 Carl 8s. to 51. 1 t 
econds K — 36 | Sarlow, 5/. 8s. to 51. 18s. per ew 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship 29 — 31 Bacon, Irish .......++++ ercwt. 54s. — 5 
F | P bg 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 27 — 28 } Cheese, Cheshire, fine ....... oe 66 — 78 
American ....... per barrel — 26 | Derby, pale ....... sa ¢ 
GORE cnnndcccvocscesse OF oo E> FD Ts We acnececcancocnsenese 86 — % 








Bread, 5d. to 7d. the 4lb. loaf. 
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NEWGATE AND LEADENRALL.* CATTLE- MARKET.” Heap or Carrie at TEE 
s. a. sad 8. a 8. d. s. a CATTLE-MARKET 
Beef... 3 2to3 8toi 0 .... 4 2to4 B8to5 0 Monday. Thursdsy. 
Mutton 3 0—3 4—4 0 2... 4 O—410—5 4)! Reasts., 3,464 ..... 1,087 
Veal... 3 6G—4 2—4 8 1... 4 4—5 O—5 4 Sheep..16,600 
Pork... 3 O—3 4—4 0 .... 3 8—4 O—4 2! Calves.. 133. . 
Lamb. 0 O0O—0 O—0 0 .... 0 O0—0 O—O0 O| Pigs... 400.... 
* To sink the offal, per 8 lb 
HOPS. WOOL. 
Weald of Kent Pockets... 5is. to 70s. Down Tegs .........+ perlb. 19d. to 19}d. 
Mid and East Kentditto..... 706 — 120 Half-bred Wethers...... oak = & 
Sussex ditto - bb — 66 Leicester Fleeces coe 1D 184 
Farnham ditto o— 0 Combing Skins “- 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMITHFIELD. WHirecnarec. CumBERLAND. 
Hay, Good .....0++. 70s. to Fes. Ge GR. cocecesoses S4s.to 928. 
Inferior - 56 — 6 o-— 6 70 — 7 
yew . o- o— 6 o- 06 
Clover ... - 909 — 100 55 — 105 98 — 105 
Wheat Straw ....... 4 = 21 — 380 30 — 3 
GROCERIES. MISCELLANEOUS. ‘a 
Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 2s. Od. to 2s. 6¢.| Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. 3d. to 5s. 2de 
Congou, fine ........+.. 2 0 —2 6 | Brandy, Best Brands..... 710 — 810 
Pckoe, flowery ......... 4 0 —4 6 | Cotton, N. Orleans.perIb, 0 5 — © 8 
In bond—Duty Is. 5d. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....perewt. 44 6 — 45 0 
Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 80s. Od. to 95s. Od.| Guano, Peruvian. perton.280 0 — 0° 
Good Ordinary 48s. Od. to 538. Od. Tallow P. Y.C.. 6-0? 
Cocoa, Trinidad ( Od. to 65s. Od.| Town. 3-00 
Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina.. 19s. 0d. to 25s. 0d.| Rape Oil, English refined 44 0 — 44 4 
Sugar, Muscovado, average... 27s. lid. Brown we 6-42 > 
West India Molasses .... 13s. 6d. to 18s. 0d. Linseed Oil...... .29o9- 0 ; 
POTATOES. | Cocoa -nut Oil. .. 38 0 — 43 ° 
Kent and Essex Regents..ton. S5s.to 95s. Palm Oil........-c00-000+ a0=— 0 M 
a Shaws......++ 80 —85 | Linseed Oil-cake, perton.200 0 — 0 . 
York Regents.......-- «ee 90 —105 Coals, Hettone......s0008 0 O = 4 4 
Bcotch 45 ceccoessessssecces 85 — 90 WEES cccccccscccees © O @ 
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oY Pp OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE, 
Season of Mr. Cuances Kran, as Manager. 

Farewet MLET. Tuesday, THE MERCHANT OF 
IS XI. Thursday, MACBETH, 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DRE AM. Saturday, 
and the Pantomime every 


h 


Monday, HAMLET 
VENICE, Wednesday, LOU 





la 
THES CORSICAN BROTHERS, 


Eve! vening. 
THE SIXTH EXHIBITION of the 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 50C IETY is now open, at the Gal 
lery of the Society of British Artists, Suffolk Street 


Dail 

from 10 till 5. j 

GouTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
yal Charter, 1847. 


PANY.—Incorporated by R 
L Nietrene of *REDI' T and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adclaide, and Gawler. Approved drafts negotiated 
and sent for collection Every description of Banking busi- 
ness is conducted direct with Victoria, New South Wales, 
and also the other Australian Colonies through the Com- 
y's Agents. Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London, 
ea WILLIAM PURDAY, Manager 
* landen, January 1, 1859 














TESTMINSTER HOS PITAL, 
Broad Sanctui ary, te Westminster Abbey. In 
stituted 1719.—SPEC AT SAL.—A Call having been 





ty to dispose of 10007. of 





made on this old establishe ad Chi 
its capital, in order to meet pec ry engagements of im 
mediate and pressing urgency, a Governor has most kindly 
offered to PRESENT 1007 providing nine other persons can 
be found to contribute cach the same amount 

The Committee have much pleasure in stating that they 
have already received promises of the following contribu. 
tions, viz.—James Walker, Esq. LL » 100/.: Charles Raw 
lings, Esq., 100/.; Miss Hoare, 100/. ; “* A Lady,” loo/.; John 
Dickinson, "Esq., 100/. ; and they earnestly appeal to the be 
nevolent for additional donations to enable the Charity to 
realize the amount proposed. 

20,580 individuals were reccived as In and Out Patients 
during the past year, including 14,910 accidents and urgent 
cases admitted at all hours of the day and night, without 
letters of recommendation 

Donations and Subscriptions gratefully received by the 















Joint Treasurers, The Hon. P. Pleydell Bouverie, MP 
(Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie and Co.), 1, Pall Mall E ast, and 
P. R. Hoare, Esq. (Messrs. Hoare), Fleet Street, or by 
the Secretary at the Westminster Hospital, 5.W. 
PF. J. WILSON, Secretary 
+L 
QOCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 


RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL 
DERTS THROUGHOUT ENGLAND and WALES, Esta 
blished 1772. President—The Earl of Romney 

Treasurer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, ksq F.R.S. P.S.A 
Auditors—Cape) Cure, Esq. and H. Harwood Harwood, Esq 

At a meeting of Governors held in Craven Street, on Wen 
wespay, the 2d day of Feanvany 1859, the cases of 15 Peti 
tioners were considered, of which 14 were approved, and 1 
rejected. 

Since the meeting held on the 5th of Janvany 
Debtors, of whom all had wives and 37 children, 
discharged from the prisons of England and Wales; the 
expense of whose liberation, including every charge con 
nected with the Society, was 24%/. 3s. 1d.; and the following 
benefaction received since the | 


1859, 14 
have been 












H. Harwood Harwood, Esq. ........6 6.00000 Ae @ 6 
Fred. Chatfield, Esq. per London n ‘< West BRank..A. 2 2 0 
Anonymous, per Messrs Hoare A. 6 8 O 
Be ) Cabbell, Es 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow 
ing Bankers—Messrs Cocks, Drummonds, Hoares; and by 
the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, Strand, where the 





inclined to support the 
» first Wednesday 
, Se 


books may be seen by those who ar 
charity, and where the Socie ty meet on the 
in every month. WM. A. B. LU? 


HAS DSOME Tk 





BRASS and IRON BED- 
STEADS.—HEAL and SON'S Show Rooms contain 
a large assortment of Krass Bedsteads, suital beth for 
Home use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bed 
i 2s and elegantly Japanned ; Plain 

rvants; every description of Wood 
Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with 
Bedding and Furniture complete, as well as every descrip 


tion of Bedroom Furniture. 
I EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
and pricesof 0 


CATALOGUE, containing designs 
BEDSTEADS, as well as of 150 different articles of BED 
ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post. Herat and Sox, 
Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 
196, Totte: ‘nham Court Road, W 
> > " TpeTITIvTyp . 

HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 

SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
more than twenty years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
when PLATED by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article next 
to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either use 
fully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be distin- 
guished from real silver. 

A small useful plate chest, containing a set sranteed of 

first quality for finish and durability, as follows— 






























5 . 

ZEEE sé 

Ses = 

_— #&s es 

esi ES 
£ £8.44 £ad. £ad 
12 Table Forks..........+ 1 280 3 0 300 
12 Table Spoons. . a | 280 30060 3W0 
12 Dessert Forks . a 11590 220 20 
ei Dessert Spoons .. a 110 220 2W0 
12 Tea Spoons........ -0 140 1W0 1180 
6 Egg Spoons, gt. bowls. 0120 0150 O180 1 10 
2 Sauce Ladles.......... 070 0 86 8196 O160 
1 Gravy Spoon.......... © 80 O110 O1896 O18 
2 Salt Spoons, git. bowls. 0 40 @ 50 0 60 076 
1 Mustard do. git.bowl..0 20 © 26 0 30 0 39 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs... 0 30 © 39 0 50 0 70 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers...1 40 176 L120 1180 
1 Butter Knife.......... 036 059 070 0 80 
1 Soup Ladle... -0130 0176 100 1180 
1 Sugar Sifter 040 049 0 59 O 86 
Total....... LM6 W1lS 1T7M9 2649 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices An oak 
chest to contain the above, and a rel mber of knives, 












&ec. 2/. 15s. Tea and coffee sets, cruct : 
Waiters, candlesticks, &c. at proportionate pric es 
of re plating done by the patent process 
Illustrated Catalogues sent per post) free 
39, Oxford Street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, and 3, Newman Street ; 
and 4, 5, and 6, Perry’ $ Place, London.—Established 1820 


I OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINT- 


MENT.— Weak or Sore Eyes—In infancy, from various 





All kinds 


Causes, the foundation of this complaint is laid, which in 
maturer years becomes a distressing defect, and at riper age 
impairs the vision. However young the infant, on the first 


appearance of sore eyes, the nurse should well rub Holle 
way's Ointment thrice a day upon the spine and behind the 
ears, carefully washing the matter from the “ids with 
tepid milk and water. This treatment » pro applicd, 
never fails to cure the very worst cases of infantile ophthal 
mia. When the disease has been maltreated or ne elected 
the Pills and Ointment, togcther, will reme the error and 
secure these important organs from chronic inflammation, 
which blemishes beauty and injures sight 











| Terminus, 


| CLOSE, 





ur frames, | 





| closest observer ; 





FARES BETWEEN 


by the BRIGHTON 


> sd \"g NJ 
R YEDUCTION OF 
LONDON and PORTSMOL TH, 
and SOUTH-COAST LINE. 
The REDUCED FAR rm as follow :—First (Express), 17s. 
; Second (Express ; First Class, lés.; Second Class, 
Third Class, 6s 








available 

a irst (Express), 

Second Cla 

SATU RDAY to MONDAY hE TURN TICKETS 

issued every Saturday by all Trains from London Bridge and 

Pi », available to return by any Train of the same class 
or up to Monday night 


for two days, and from 
_ ; Second (Express), 
20s. ; Third Class, 9». 3d. 










liowing Sunday, 

AN THIRD CLASS TRAIN each way daily. See 
Time Tables of the London, Brighton, andSouth Coast Rail 
way 


THIRD CLASS TRAINS TO POR 

MOUTH and the ISLE of WIGHT, by the BRIGH- 
TON and SOUTH COAS RAILWAY From London 
Bridge at 6.0, 10.0 a.m. and at 6.0p.m. From the Pimlico 
at 5.50, 9.45 a.m. and at 5.50p.m. From Ports 
and Pimlico, at 6.30, 9.0 am. and at 
4.10p.m. On Sundays,two Third Class Trains each way 
Fares: Single Journey, 6s. 2¢.: Return Ticke available for 
two days 9s. 3d.; Return Tickets issued on Friday are avail 
able till Monday. 


YORTSMOUTH and ISLE of WIGHT. 
CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, SATURDAY to MON 
DAY, at reduced fares, are issued by all Trains every SA 
TURDAY, from London Bridge and Pimlico to Portsmouth, 
and vice versi, entitling the holder to return by v 
of the same class on the following Sunday, or up te 
day evening ensuing Portsmouth—First Class, 
Second Class, lis. Isle of Wight—First Class, 25s. ; 
Class, 19s. 6d. 


QPECIAL 


S have to intimate that the 








mouth to London Bridge 











A- 
Gd. ; 


»M 
19s 
Second 


—The Directors 
BOOKS of the Society 
for the current year, at Ist MARCH NEXT, and 
that Proposals for Assurance lodged on or before that date 
will ENTITLE POLICIES TO ONE YEAR'S ADDITIONAL 


BONUS over later Entrants. 
QCOTTIsH EQUITABLE LIFE AS- 
KR SURANCE SOCIETY. Insrrrvrep 183). 
Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. 
The Fund accumulated from the ¢ ee of mem 
bers exceeds ONE MILLION STERLIN 
The Annual Revenue amounts to ON + 
EIGHTY-TWO THOUSAND POUNDS. 
The amount of existing Assurances exceeds FIVE MIL- 
LIONS 
The next Triennial Division of Profits will be made at Ist 
Mancu 1859, 


“NOTICE, 








HUNDRED AND 


ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary 
HEAD OFPICE—26, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
OFFICE IN LONDON—26, Poultry 
ARCHD. KITCHIE, Agent 





26, 
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aX 


, N y y 
ATENT CORN FLOUR, 
with BROW N and POLSON’S name, has now the 
ark on each packet. 
Custards, &c. preferred to the best Arrow 
d as a Diet for Infants and Invalids 
is is superior to anything of the kind 
Reports, from Drs. Hassall, Letheby, 
Sold by crs, Chemists, &c., at 8d. per 
Paistey, Manchester, Dublin, and 23, Iron- 
Py London 


DINNEFORD'S 


FLUID MAGN ESIA 





TRADE MARK, 


pare 
above trade 

For Puddin 
Root, and unequ 
The Lancet says 
known.’ 






















also, 





M 








JURE 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 


eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
xestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly ‘during P regnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of lafants from turning sour during di 
gestion, Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dinxrronxp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold d by all respec ‘table che mists throughout the Empire. 


NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 
Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, Fleet 
has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIP 
TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, orligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by 
they will never change colour or de 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 

are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mas 
tication. be ayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas 
tication -_52, Fle et Street.—At home | from 10 til 5. 


I ADIES of delicate complexion who 
4 


suffe Gomparpuane to cold winds and damp atmo- 
sphere, will find linte and soothing relief in the appli- 
cation of ROWL ND'S KALYDOR. This unique botani- 
cal preparation allays all irritation and tenderness of the 
skin, removes cutancous disfigurements, freckles, and tan, 
and produces a healthy purity of complexion, and a delicac 
and softness of the neck, hands, and arms. Perseverance 
its application promotes a free exercise of those 
functions of the skin so essential for the preserve 
health, and attainment and continuance of a beautiful com- 
piexion. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6¢. per bottle. —Caution: The 





4 
Street, 





































words “‘ Rowlands’ Kalydor,” &c. are on the wrapper, and 
A. ROWLAND and SONS in red ink, at foot. Sold at 20, 
Ifatton Garden, London ; and by chemists and perfumers 
DR. DE JONGH'S 
Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
innumerable cases in which this Oil, containing peculiar 
curative principles which no other Cod Liver Oil possesses, 
has been administered with the happiest results in con- 
pidly restores the exhausted strength, improves the nutri 
tive ac tions, stops or diminishes cmaciation, checks per- 
n, quicts the cough and expectoration, ir produces a 


L Hospital, dispensary, and private practice all furnish 
sumption and all diseases of the chest. No remedy so ra 
more 7 arked and favourable influence on the local malady. 








ortnion or C. RADCLYFFE HALL, Esq., M.D., F.2.C.P.E., 
Physician to the Hospital for Consumption, Torquay. 

“| have found Dr. de Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil to agree 
better with the digestive organs, especially in those patients 
who consider themselves to be bilious; it is more palatable 
te most patients than the other kinds of Cod Liver Oil; it is 
stronger, and consequently a smaller dose is sufficient.” 





Sold onty in Iureniar Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts, ¥s., capsuled, and labelled with Dr. pe Jonan's stamp 
and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BB GENUINE. 

IN LONDON BY HIs ee AGENTS, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co. 77, STR AND, we. 
And by respectable Chemists in the Country. 





JSSENCE of MITCHAM LAV ENDER. 


—This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Baispensacn. It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2». 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. § pint, 
8. pint. Hriedenbach’s Royal Distillery of Flowers, 1572, 
New Bond Street, facing ng Redmayne’ 8. 


\ VINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE 
LUXURY.—Our superior SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, 
SHERRY, MADEIRA, &c. in brilliant condition, 20s. per doz. 

“I find your wine to be pure and unadulterated. 

Hy. Leruesy, M.D. London Hospital.”" 

Pint Sample of either, Twelve Stamps. Term 
Reference. Delivered free to any London Railway Termi- 
nus, The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application. 
Colonial Brandy, 15s. per Galion. Wetrer and Hveones, 
Wholesale Wine and Spirit Importers, 27, Crutched Friars, 


a ots 

Mark Lan Lane, London, WB c 
yD ’ : oval Pl r > 
}PA® ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—NOTICE 
OF INJUNCTION. The admirers of this celebrated 
Fish Sauce are particularly requested to observe that none 
is genuine but that which bears the back label with the 
name of Wittiam Lazenny, as well as the front label signed 
** Blizabeth Lazenby,” and that for further security, on the 
neck of every bottle of the Genuine Sauce will hencefor 
ward appear an additional label, printed in green and red, 
as follow s— This notice will be affixed to Lazenby's Har 
vey's ce, prepared at the original warchouse, in addi- 
tionto the well-known labels which are protected against 
imitation by a perpetual injunction in Chancery of 9th 
























July, 1858."" 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square, London. 
2O08E Y’S SHILLING MUSIC. 
i i 


BOOSEY'S 100 EXERCISES, Studies, and Ex- 
tracts from the Works of the great Masters, for 




















kh) rr ee eee coe BO 
BOOSEY’S 100 DANCES for the VIOLID 10 
BOOSEY’S 100 BALLADS for the VIOLIN...... 10 
= Y¥’S 100 OPERATIC AIRS for the VIO- 
10 
10 
16 
£16 
BOOSEY’S 100 DANCES for the FLUTE...... 10 
BOOSEY’S 100 DANCES for the CORNET. A- 
PORE OIO, coccesccsctacccccccccesecesevcevase 10 
€ 8 100 — R: iT ic AIRS for the COR- 
NET-A-PISTON 10 
o,° The above w« outain valuable copyright 
music, arranged by Pratten, George Case, Moirato 
Davis, and Thomas Harper, 


Orders should state Boosey's Editions. 
Boosry and Sons, Musical Library, Holles Street. 


Now ready, comple te in 1 vol. royal 8vo. price 38s, 
2UR KE’S (Sir Bernard) PEERAGE and 
BARONETAGE for 1859. 

a is the only work extant which 
genealogy of the Baronets as well as Peers. 
London: Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen 59, 
Pall Mall, 

Now complete in 1 vol. . royal ‘Bvo. price 2/, 7s. 6d. 
| URKE’S (Sir Bernard) LA ANDED 

GENTRY OF GREAT BRITAIN and IRE- 
LAND. 
London: 
ym Por 
London : 


gives the 





Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, 
Pall Mall. 








6d. 
FOREIGN ‘OF FIC E LIST FOR 
1859, (14th Edition.) 
Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, 
Pall Mall, 


YOEMS AND SONGS on BURNS 
It is proposed to PUBLISH a considerable SE- 
LECTION of the BEST POEMS and SONGS on 
BURNS, originated by the Centenary, that they may 
be preserved in a collected form, and handed down 
as a poetical le y from this Centenary to the next, 

The Publishers, will feel obliged by Contributions 
that have either been written for the Crystal Palace or 
otherwise—in English or Scotch—and to appear under 
the Author's name, or otherwise, as he may express 
the wish. 

The Contributions will be submitted to competent 
Editors, and the profits of the Publication will be de- 
voted to whatever public object in connection with 
Burns the majority of accepted Contributors may de- 
sire. 

Communications addressed to Tuomas Murray and 
Son, Publishers, Glasgow. 











Now ready, in 9 vols. 8vo. price 4/. 14s. 6d. cloth. _ 
ue THEOLOGICAL WORKS OF 

ISAAC BARROW, D.D. Master of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. ALexanper 
Napier, M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. With a 
Notice of Barrow’s Life and Academical Times by W. 
Wuewrt, D.D. Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Cambridge: at the University Press; sold at the 
Cambridge warehouse, 32, Paternoster Row, London ; 
and by Detonroy, Bet, and Co. Cambridge. 

To be had separately, price 12s. 

A TREATISE on the POPE’S SUPRE- 

MACY. By Isaac Barrow, D.D. 


HALLAM’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 
The following are the Author's last revised Editions— 
I.—THE CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of Henry 
VII. to the Death of George Il, By Henry Hattam, 
LL.D. F.R.A.S. Foreign Associate of the Institute of 





France. 7th Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 
By the Same, 
IL—VIEW of THE STATE of EU- 


lith Edi- 
3 vols. 8vo. 


ROPE DURING the MIDDLE AGES. 
tion, including the Supplemental Notes. 
30. 


s. 
III.—INTRODUCTION to the LITE- 
RATURE of EUROPE, in the we. Sa and 17th 
Centuries. 4th Edition. 3 vols. 8 * 
.—A POPULAR E DITION OF 
HALLAM’S HISTORICAL WORKS ; complete in 10 
vols. Post 8vo. 6s’ each ; or separately, as follows— 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. 3 vols. 


HISTORY of the MIDDLE AGES. 3 vols. 
LITERARY HISTORY of EUROPE, 4 vols. 
Joun Mcrray, Albemarle Street, 
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THE ELDER DISRAELI’S WORKS, NEW 
VOLUME. 
Price 4s, 6d. cloth lettered, 
HE AMENITIES OF LITERATURE. 
Vol. 1. New Edition, Edited with Notes, by the 
Right Hon. B. Disraeli, Chancellor of her Majesty’s 


Exchequer. 
The previous volumes are— 


LITERARY CHARACTER OF MEN OF 
GENIUS, &e. 

CALAMITIES AND QUARRELS OF AU- 
THORS. 

THE CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 3 vols. 


London: Rovurievce, Warnes, and RovrLeper, 
Farringdon Street. 


THE BEST HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE TO 
1856 


Price 5s. cloth or half-bound, 
USSELL’S HISTORY of MODERN 
EUROPE EPITOMISED, being a complete 
Text-Book of Modern History, as well as a useful Trea- 
sury of Facts, Dates and Important Events in the 
History of Modern Kingdoms and States, continued to 
the end of 1856. The Eighth Thousand. With a 
complete Index. 

**It would be difficult to find a more complete and 
accessible Text-Book of Modern History, and we 
have no hesitation in commending it to the student 
as well as the general reader.” — Morning Post. 

London: Rovriepcr, Warnes, and RovriepGe, 

Farringdon Street. 





Just ready, price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt, 
r RIVAL RHYMES! 
OMMEMORATIVE of the First Cen- 


tenary of the Birth-day of Burns; not destined 
for the Prize of the Crystal Palace, but the Surprize 
of the Public in general, who are requested to be their 
own judges on the oceasion. (Contributed by the fol- 
lowing choice Pens—F——r P——t, The P——t, 
L—te, W. M. T y, B—y C—w—ll, H. W. 
L—g—w, M. F. T——r, L——d M—~y, 8. L r, 
G ves of S—yd—n, T. C——le. Inmorrats—T. 
C—b—ll, J. M—t—n, A. P——pe, T. H——d.,  Col- 
lected and Edited by Ben Trovaro. 
London : RovuritepGr, Warners, and Rovur.epcr, 
Farringdon Street. 














In Sixpenny Fortnightly Parts, 
OSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON, 
Illustrated with 250 Engravings, Portraits, 
Views, and Characters. ‘To be completed in Twenty 
Sixpenny Parts. 
Also, uniform, 


HALF-HOURS with the BEST 
THORS, Selected and Edited, with Short Biogra- 
phical and Critical Notices, by Cuartes Knicur, Il- 
lustrated with Portraits, and Fifty-two Engravings 
by Harvey. Will be completed in Twenty-two Num- 
bers. 

Part I. of each work will be ready for delivery on 
February 28th. 

London: Rovriever, Warnes, and Rovrieper, 

Farringdon Street. 


AU- 


THE BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY, WITH 
SYNONYMS. 
In royal 8vo, price 16s. cloth; or 18s. half-bound, 


in calf, 

\ EBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF THE 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE, The Seventh Edi- 
tion. Exhibiting the Origin, Orthography, Pronun- 
ciation, and Definition of Words; comprising also a 
Synopsis of Words variously pronounced by different 
Orthoepists, and Walker’s Key to the Classical Pro- 
nunciation of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper 
Names. A New Edition, revised and enlarged, by C. 
A. Goopricn, Professor in Yale College. With the 
addition of a Vocabulary of Modern Geographical 
Names and their Pronunciation. The new words that 
have been added amount to several thousands, and the 
Dictionary now contains 27,000 words more than 
** Todd’s Edition of Johnson.” The work is hand- 
somely printed upon a fine paper, in a clear readable 
type. 
“This is the only 8vo. Edition that contains all the 
words of the 4to. Edition, and should be specially 
ordered. 

** We can have no hesitation in giving it as our de- 
cided opinion, that this is the most elaborate and suc- 
cessful undertaking of the kind which has ever ap- 
peared.”— Times. 

London : Rovrtence, Warnes, and Rourieper, 

Farringdon Street. 


MPORTANT WORKS of TRAVELS, 
published by Trupyer and Co. 60, Paternoster 
Row, London : 


FREMONT.—NARRATIVE of EX- 
PLORATIONS and ADVENTURES in Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Oregon, and California. By Colonel Jonwn 
Cuartes Freemonr, Author’s Edition, profusely Il- 
lustrated in uniform style with Dr. Kane’s Artic Ex- 
plorations. 8vo, {In May. 


OSBORN.—PALESTINE, PAST, and 
PRESENT ; with Biblical, Literary, and Scientific 
Notices. By the Rev. Henry 8. Osporn, A.M. Inl 
vol, royal 8vo. of 600 pages, with numerous Wood-cuts, 
Panoramas, Chromo-lithographs, Tinted Lithographs, 
Maps, &e. 21s, 


PAGE.—LA PLATA: the Argentine 
Confederation and Paraguay. Being a Narrative of 
the Tributaries of the River La Plata and adjacent 
Countries, during the Years 1853, 1854, 1855, and 1856, 
under the orders of the United States Government. By 
Tuomas I, Pace, U.S.N. Commander of the Expedi- 
tion. 1 vol, large 8vo. with Map and numerous Illus- 
trations, price 18s. 


SARTORIUS.—MEXICO and the 
MEXICANS, Landscapes and Popular Sketches. By 
C. Sarrorivs. With Steel Engravings by distinguish- 
ed Artists, from Original Designs by Moritz Rugendas. 
1 splendid 4to. vol. 200 pages of letter-press and 18 En- 
gravings, 18s. 

Taubner and Co, 60, Paternoster Row, London, 





ON THE FIRST OF MARCH 
WILL BE PUBLISHED 


THE 
FIRST VOLUME 
Ora 


RE-ISSUE OF THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA, 


IN VOLUMES ELEGANTLY HALF-BOUND 
RUSSIA, 
Price Thirty Shillings : 
or in CLorn, 


Twenty-four Shillings each. 


One Volume to be Issued every Two Months, 
and the whole to be completed within 
Three Years. 





In the publication of the Eighth 
Edition of the ENcLYCOPEDIA 
BriTaANNIcA the Proprietors as 
well as the Subscribers had rea- 
son to regret the delays which 
occasionally occurred in the 
issue of some of the volumes, not- 
withstanding all the efforts of 
the Publishers to secure punctu- 
ality. 

From the great number of Con- 
tributors, many of them writers 
of the greatest celebrity, whose 
convenience it was necessary to 
consult, the publication of seve- 
ral volumes had either to be re- 
tarded, or very valuable contri- 
butions lost to the EncycLop2- 
DIA. 


Had the Publishers consulted 
their own immediate interests, 
they would have urged on the 
Publication with materials more 
readily accessible, rather than 
have waited for articles, many of 
them the ablest contributions to 


Science and Literature in the 
English language. 
In this Re-issue, however, 


there can be no danger of the 
smallest interruption in the pub- 
lication of the volumes, as Se- 
venteen of them are completed at 
press, and it is fully expected 
that the work will be finished in 
1860, when those who may pre- 
fer completing their sets, rather 
than wait for the regular issue, 
will have an opportunity of 
doing so. 





Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 











This day, 8vo. 1s. 
HE COMMON SENSE of ART; A 
Lecture delivered in behalf of the Architectural] 
Museum, at the South Kensington Museum, Decem- 
ber 8, 1858. By A. J. B. Beresrorp Horr, M.P, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


MURRAY’S EDITIONS FOR THE PEOPLE. 





On Feburary 28th, Illustrated with Portraits, Part 1, 
(to be published Monthly, and completed in 19 


Parts) 8vo. ls. each. 
ted a LIFE OF JOHNSON: 
) including the TOUR tothe HEBRIDES, With 
Centributions from Lord SroWELL, Sir W. Scorr, Dys- 
RAELI the Exper, Sir James Mackinrosn, &e. Edited 
with Notes by the Right Hon. Joun Witsoy Croker, 
LL.D. 


The Quarterly Review, January 1859.—“M R. 
CROKER’S NOTES, which combine the gleanings 
from the numerous other memorials of Johnson, are 
often quite as valuable as the text. Jf his edition 
were published in parts, it might find its way to a 
class who are as yet, ignorant of the most entertaining 
and instructive book in the language.” 

Croker’s Boswell,—* The excellence of Mr. Croker’s 
Notes.”—North American Reriew. 

Croker’s Boswell,—* The notes are brief, judicious 
and accurate.”—Atheneum. 

Croker’s Boswell.—This great monument of John- 
son’s genius and wisdom has never appeared in so com. 
pact a shape.”— Guardian, 

Croker’s Boswell,—* Posterity will owe much to 
Mr. Croker for the industry and ability which he has 
displayed.”—Morning Post. 

Croker’s Boswell.—* With the industrious _re- 
searches and sagacious criticisms of Mr. Croker, we 
may safely pronounce this asthe Best EDITION of an 
English book that has appeared in our time.”—Quar- 
terly Review. 

Croker’s Boswell,.—* The 
with which Mr. Croker 
work,” —Literary Gazette. 


interesting illustrations 
has enriched Boswell’s 


Il. 


Now ready, Illustrated with Portrait and Engravings, 
Part to be continued Monthly, and completed 
in 9 Parts,) 8vo. 1s. each. 


THE PEOPLE’S BYRON; 
THE POETICAL WORKS COMPLETE. Col- 
lected and arranged, with Notes by Lord Jrrrery, 
Bishop Hrser, Professor Witson, Moorr, Girrorp, 
Craspe, Lockuarr, &c. 

The Atheneum, May 1858.—‘* Fight years have yet 
torun before the Copyright of BRYON’S POEMS ex- 
pires, and those who now buy an Edition of Byron's 
Works published without the sanction of Mr. Murray, 
BUY AN IMPERFECT BOOK.” 

Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 

And to be obtained of all Booksellers and News 

Agents. 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD'S NEW 
PUBLICATIONS, 





ADAM BEDE. 


By Groner Evior, Author of 
eal Life.’ Three Volumes, 
1/7. lls. Gd. cloth. 


HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


$y the Rev. James Wurre, Author of “* Eighteen 
Christian Centuries.” Crown 8vo. pp. 650. 
Price 9s. cloth. 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 


By Prstsrrarvs Caxron, Author of “* My Novel.” 
4 vols. crown 8vo. price 2/, 2s, cloth, 


POEMS AND BALLADS of GOETHE. 


Translated by W. E. Avrovn and Treoponrt 
Martin. Foolscap Octavo, price Six Shillings, 
cloth. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF 
LIFE. 


By G. Il. Lewes. To form 2 Vols, foolseap. Now 
publishing Monthly, in Sixpenny Numbers. 


INQUIRY INTO THE EVIDENCE 
RELATING TO THE CHARGES 
BROUGHT BY LORD MACAULAY 
AGAINST WILLIAM PENN. 


By Joun Pacer, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Feap. 
8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


THORNDALE ON THE CONFLICT 
OF OPINIONS. 


By Wiruam Smirn, 
lds. 6d. cloth, 


THE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. 
Edited by Witu1am Epmonsrovne AyTocx, 
D.C.L, Two vols. feap. price 12s. cloth. 


Scenes of Cleri- 
post 8vo, price 


COMMON 


Second Edition, Price 


TALES FROM ‘“ BLACKWOOD.” 


Publishing in Monthly Numbers, price Siz- 
pence, and in Volumes, of which Three are 
published, price Eighteenpence each, in cloth. 





45, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH ; and 
37, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 
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MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS. 
HE PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 
Price 16s. 
SOCIAL STATICS 
12s. 
ESSAYS: Scientific, Political, and Speculative, 
12s 
Loadon : Loyomay, Brown, and Co, 


published by J, Cuarman.) 


A New Edition, in 18mo. price 1s. 6d. cloth, 
HE BOOK of OBJECT LESSONS. 
By W. J. Lake, Master of the City of London 
National Schools, St. Andrew’s, Holborn. Third 
Edition. 
se VALUABLE aid to | asa store-house of well-se 
JA teachers; and we | lected matter on given to 
recommend it very general- | pies, but as furnishing also 
—Journal of Education ; some good models of the me 
“We commend this book | thod f arrangement.” — 
to junior teachers, not only Papers for the Schoolmastes 
London: Loxemax, Brown, and Co. 


y 





Just published in 8vo. price Rs. 
QERMONS for CLERGY and LAITY : 
KL elucidatory of Holy Seripture and the Prayer 
Book, and applicable to the Necessitiesand Prejudices 
of the Times: with Prefatory Remarks on the State 
and Prospects of the Church. By E. W. Arrwoop, 
B.A. late Curate of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, 
Rivinerons, Waterloo Place. 


WORDSWORTH’S ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRA- 
PHY—FOURTH EDITION. 





In 4 vols. 8vo. (with 5 Portraits,) price 2/7. lds, 
YCCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY ; or 
Vy Livesof Eminent Men connected with the His- 


tory of Religion in England ; from the commencement 
of the Reformation to the Revolution. Selected, and 
illustrated with Notes. By Crristorner Worps- 
worrn, D.D. late Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. : 
.* This Edition contains many 
torical and Biographical Notes. 
Rivincrons, Waterloo Place. 


additional His- 


ARNOLD’S HOMER FOR BEGINNERS. 
In 12mo. price 3s. 6d, the Second Edition of 

] OMER’S ILIAD, Books IL—III. with 

English Notes; forming a sufficient Commentary 
for Young Students. By the Rev. Tuomas Kercuver 
Arnotp, M.A. late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Rivincrons, Waterloo Place. 

Of whom may be had by the same Editor, 

l. HOMERI ILIAs, Lib. I.—IV. with a Copious 
Critical Introduction and English Notes. In ]2mo, 
Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 

2. HOMERI ILIAS; compiete Edition, with Eng- 
lish Notes and Grammatical References. 12s. 


3. CRUSIUS’S GREEK ENGLISH LEXI- 
CON for HOMER, 9s. 








and 


ARNOLD'S ELEMENTARY LATIN BOOKS, 
In 12mo., price 3s, a New Edition of 
I EN 





RY’S FIRST LATIN 
BOOK, 
The object of this Work (which is founded on 
the principle of imitation and frequent repetition) is to 
enable the pupil to do exercises from the first day of 
his beginning bis Accidence. It is recommended by 
the Oxford Diocesan Board of Education as an Useful 
Work for Middle or Commercial Schools ; and adopted 
at the National Society’s Training College at Chel- 
sea. By Tuomas Krrcenever Annotp, M.A. Late 


. 


Rector of Lyndon, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- | 


bridge. 
Rivixerons, Waterloo Place ; and SimpKry, 
MARSHALL, and Co, 
Author, 
BOOK and 


Also, by the same 

1. A SECOND LATIN 
GRAMMAR. 
Latin Book. In l2mo. Seventh Edition. 4s. 

2. A FIRST VERSE BOOK; being an Easy Iutro- 
duction to the Mechanism of the Latin Hexameter and 
Pentameter. In l2mo, Sixth Edition. 2s. 

3. COMPANION to the FIRST VERSE BOOK, 
containing additional Exercises. 8. 

4. ECLOG-E OVIDIAN_E: with English Notes, 
Xe. Ninth Edition. 2s. 6¢@. This Work is from the 
Fifth Part of the “ Lateinisehes Elementarbuch ” of 
Professors Jacobs and Diring, which has an immense 
circulation on the Continent aud in America. 


PRACTICAL 





, 5. HISTORI E ANTIQU_E EPITOME, from 
“Cornelius Nepos, Justin,” &e. With English 
Notes, Rules for C truing, Questions, Geographi- 
al Lists, &e. Sixth Edition, 4s, 

6. CORNELIUS NEPOS, Part I. With Critical 


Questions and Answers, and an imitative Exercise on 
each Chapter. Third Elition. In 12mo. 4s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries. 


OCEOLA. By Captain Mayne Reid, 


3 vols. with Iustrations by Weir. 

“Captain Reid is a sort of Walter Scott of the 
West. Oceola is full of soul-stirring interest.”—Lite- 
rary Gazette. 

“ This is a work 
hapy lest moments, 
view, 


RIGHT OR WRONG. 


Miss Jewssuny, 2 vols 


Defoe might have written in his 
Itis an enthralling book,”—Re- 


By 


This story is very interesting. Once taken up, it 
will not be laid down.”—Athenwum. 


THE THREE PATHS. By Herbert 


Grey, M.A. 2 vols, 


CREEDS. By the Author of “The 


Morals of May Fair.” 3 vols, (Just ready. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


pri e Ss. bound and Illustrated, forming Volume 
Il. * HURST and BLACKETT’S N 
Bee TT’S STANDARD 


Hurst and Biackxerr, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
AND COMPOSITION. 


I 


¥ Composition explained, New Edition. 
I - 


Feap. 8vo, 5 


vs. 
II, 

XYRAHAM’S ENGLISH STYLE: A 

W Course of Instruction for attaining a good style 

of writing... ‘cap. 8vo. Ts. 


Ill. 


XRAHAM’S 


TV seclassified and explained, with Practical Exer- 
cises. Third Edition ‘cap. 8vo, 6s. 


Iv. 
R. ROGET’S THESAURUS of ENG- 
LISH WORDS and PHRASES classified and 
arranged, Serenth Edition....... Crown 8vo. l0s, 6d 


Vv 


EV. DR. BREWER’ 


.. 12mo, 2s. 6d, 


&e. 


I 


New Edition ..., 


Vil. 
R. BLACK’S STUDENT’S MANUAL 
of ENGLISH WORDS derived from the GREEK. 
18mo. 5s. 6d, 


Vill. 





| R. BLACK’S SEQUEL to STUDENT'S 

| MANUAL: English words derived from the 

EATEN. occcccccccecseccecsssececcese .. 18mo. 2s, Gd, 
IX. 


Intended as a Sequel to Henry’s First | 


M 
I 


tiom......+. 





London: LONGMA 


~~" RIDDLE’S SCRIPTU 





‘LEODS Improved Edition of CAR- 
PENTER’S SCHOLAR’S 
ANT. 


SPELLING 
12mo. 


AS- 


ls. 6d. 


X. 


EV. F. C. COOK’S FIRST BOOK of 
POETRY, for Elementary Schools. New Edi- 


Coonecceecs coves. L8mo, 9d, 


N, BROWN, and CU. 


RE HISTORIES FOR 


SCHOOLS, Xe. 


I, The Sixth Edition, in 
\ MANUAL of 
s 


| quities and Geography, Xe 
| M.A. Author of a ‘* Latin- 
Il. Just published, in fi 
OUTLINES OF 
TORY; being the Author 
nual for Junior Pupils. 
London: Lonema 


Nearly re 


A LETTER to the 
4 
which regulate PRIVAT 


and Englaad as regards 
Inquirendo. By Epwakp 


London: Loyema 

DR, HUNT’S NEW W 
SPE 

Just published, 


b 


4 


Fellow of the Ethnological 


“Por the first time, we 
really believe, we have an 
authority, not merely upon 


impediments and physical 
obstructions, but upon the 
voice itself. . Anattrac 





tive as well as useful work.’ 
—Morning Chronicle 

“ A vast repertory of facts 
and opinions from the lower | 
animantia to man These 
facts, too, are curious and 
useful.''—Spectator 

“ Learned, and at the same 
time instructive and amus 
ing, and a work which has 
no parallel in the English | 
language.’’— Observer. 

“ This is the most compre- 
hensive, philosophical, and 
practical book we have met 
upon a subject deeply in-| 
teresting to many thousands | 
of the British public. The 
lucid arrangement cannot be | 
praised too highly.”"—News of 
the World. | 

“Care, ability, and re- 
search abound. Dr. Hunt 
explains simply and advises 
practically... . . com 

lete text book on the sub- 
Jectsssndokn Bai. 

London : Loneman 








late Senior Physician to St. 


tion to the English Language and the Art of 
Speaking. By James Huwnr, Ph. D. F.S.A. M.R.S.L. 


“A Treatise on the Cure of Stammering,” 


Seap, 8vo. price 4s, cloth, 


SCRIPTURE HIs- 


TORY ; including Notices of Biblical Antiqui- 


*. By the Rev, J. E. Rivpie, 
English Dictionary, 
hd. cloth, 

HIs- 
Ma- 


ap. Svo, price Qs. t 
SCRIPTURE 
"s Abridgment of the 


x, Brown, and Co, 
ar 


ly, 
EARL of SHAFTES- 


[ BURY onthe PRESENT STATE of the LAWS 


EB LUNATIC ASYLUMS; 


with a Comparison of the State of the Law in France 


the Process De Lunatico 
J. Seymour, M.D. F.R.S, 
George’s Hospital. 

x, Brown, and Co 

ORK ON VOICE AND 
ECH, 

8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


MANUAL OF THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF VOICE AND SPEECH; especially in rela- 


Public 


Society, &c. Xe. Author of 
&e. Xe. 

“Most valuable contribu 
tions. We hold it tobe un 
deniable that Dr. Hunt is an 
excellent practical manager 
of voice and speech.""—Press 

“The work will interest 
any one who takes it up."— 
Morning Herald 

“There is not an unin 
structive or uninteresting 
chapter in the volume. Can 
only be spoken of in terms 
of praise." —Jilustrated Times 

* Useful to those who are 
ambitious of culcivating the 
voice A careful and 
useful work," — Morning 
Post 

“ One of the most import 
ant works published in this 
teeming age of literary pro 
ductions. We venture to 
predict for it a high rank 
amongst the best standard 
works of our country."’— 
Derby Reporter. 

“ A very entertaining and 
in many respects, a very use- 
ful work. All sorts of rea 
ders; will find matter here to 
interest them."'—Literary 
Gazette. 


RAHAM’S ENGLISH, or the Art of 


ENGLISH SYNONYMES 


| 8 GUIDE to ENG- 

LISH COMPOSITION : 120 Subjects ana- 

Speed, Bs.. ccocccccscccecccceccsess Feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d, 
VI. 

| EV. J. HUNTER’S TEXT-BOOK of 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR, including Exercises, 


mint 





» Brown, and Co, 
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TO THE MASTERS 


OF COLLEGES AND 


SCHOOLS, AND TO ALL PERSONS 
ENGAGED IN TUITION, 


| To be had gretis of all 
| Country 





Booksellers in Town and 


; and forwarded, free of postage, on appli- 


cation to Messrs. Longman and Co, 39, Paternoster 


Row, London, 


(* 


( 


of 
during 
Messrs. 
with 

others now 
followed by 
List of the 


‘Yomprising an Explanatory 
and Descriptive Account 
School- books published 

the year 1858 by 
L wax and Co, 
Announcements 
in the 
an Alphabetical 
Titles, Size, and 


x 


E 


of Amy Herbert. 
} pe object of this work, 
which is intended prin 
cipally for the use of young 





ladies’ schools, is to. bring 
together such passages from 
the writings of the best 


French authors of the pre 
sent day, a» will give young 
people an acquaintance with 
different styles, and afford 
them practice in the different 
niceties, novelties, and idio 


of 
Press ; | 


Just published, in crown 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
7XTRAITS CHOISIS; 


from Modern French Writers, 


TALOGUE of SCHOOL-BOOKS and 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS for the Year 1859. 


| Price of about Three Hun 
dred New Works by Eminent 
Scholars and Improved Edi- 
| tions of Standard Works in 
all branches of Classical and 
English General Educational 
Literature: Accompanied by 


; a CLASSIFIED INDEX. 


London: Lonomax, Brown, and Co. Paternoster 
Row. 


or Selections 
By the Author 


matic difficulties which dis 
tinguish the French lan 
guage, as spoken and writ- 
ten at present, from all pre 
vious periods of its history 
The extracts selected for this 
purpose are nearly all of con 
siderable length, and of a 
nature to excite the pupil's 
interest in each reading ex 
ercise as a piece of written 
composition. 


London: Loxoman, Brown, and Co, 


NEW VOLUME OF 


BUNSEN’S ANCIENT _ 
BUR 


EGYPT. 
Vol. IIT. in 8vo, with 7 Illustrations, price 25s. cloth, 


De YPT’S 
4 


Books 


By 


C. H, Corrren., Esq. M.A. 


308. 
ib a new preface 

for the English Edition 
ofthe third volume, Baron 
Bussen has briefly stated the 
grounds for his conclusion 
that Egypt was inhabited by 
men who made use of pottery 
about eleven thousand years 
before the Christian cra, 


written 


PLACE 
HISTORY : an Historical Investigation, in Five 
Baron Bunsex, D.C.L, 


IN UNIVERSAL 


Translated by 
Vol, I, 28s, and Vol, Il, 


But the most novel and in 
teresting portion of this vo- 
lume is the Zoroastrian tra 
ditions, and emigration of 
j the Arians, as contained in 
the first chapterof the Ven- 
didad, and the bearing of the 
Arian migrations upon the 
age of the world 





yu 


London: Loxemay, Brown, and Co. 





GOLDSMITH’S GEOGRAPHY IMPROVED BY 
E. HUGHES, 
A New Edition, in feap, 8vo. price 3s, 6d. bound ; 


KEY, 1s. 
YOLDSMITH’S GRAMMAR of GENE- 
J RAL GEOGRAPHY. An entirely New Edi- 


tion, 
YAREFULLY corrected, | North and South America,and 
/ enlarged, and improved ; | Australia, New Zealand, &e. ; 





With the iysical Geography jand a new Set of Plates, 
of each of the great Conti- | comprising Views of Capital 
nents and of the Globe incor- | Cities, Costumes of various 
porated; a new Set of Maps | Countries, Tihustrations of 
and Diagrams, including a | the Seasons &¢ Adapted 
large coloured Physical Map | throughout with the greatest 





of the We , and separate | care to the requirements of 
Maps of the rid in Hemi- | modern education 
spheres, ,» Asta, Africa 





Edited by E. Hvomes, F.R.G.S. Head Master of the 
Royal Naval Lower School, Greenwich Hospital, 
London: Lonemax, Brown, and Co. 


NEW EDITION OF THE CABINET LAWYER. 
The Eighteenth Edition, extended and corrected 
throughout, with the Statutes and Legal Decisions 
to Michaelmas Term, 1858 (21 and 22 Victoria); in 
fep. 8vo. price 10s, 6d. cloth, 


1" EK CABINET LAWYER: A Popular 
Digest of the Laws of England, Civil and Crimi- 
nal: with a Dicrtoxary of Law Terms, and various 
other useful Additions, brought down to the Year 
1859 
eighteenth edition of | first time popularly explain- 


| ed in the body of this work. 
| In the Dictionary several new 
| terms and additional miscel 
information 


the Cabinet Lawyer is en 
tirely new, having beenr 
composed in type through 


out, and incorporating the | laneous legal 

supplement 1857), added | have been introduced. And 
since the work was reprinted | a new Appendix comprises 
dD 18.5 ss well as em } the fees and costs in the su 
bodying the statutes, legal | perior courts of common law 
decisions, &c. of the last ses | as well as tables of the fees 

sion of Parliament Many /to be taken in the new 


recent alterations beth in the | Courts of Probate and Di 
ir mode of ad- | vorce 

now for the | 

Loxnoemay, Browns, and Co. 


laws and the 
stration a 
London : 


re 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS OF WIL- 
LIAM HUGHES’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
SCHOOL-BOOKS, &e. 

In feap. 8vo, with Sir tut Maps, price 7s. 6a, 
cloth, 

MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY, PHY- 

SICAL, INDUSTRIAL, and POLITICAL. For 
the use of Schools and Colleges. By Wittiam Hucnes, 
F.R.G.S. 


, Parr I.—Europe, price 3s, 6d. cloth, 
9 4 co ) ” .—Asia, ifrica, America, and 
2 Parts, | Australia, 48. 


W. Hughes’s MANUAL of BRITISH GEOGRA- 
PHY, Physical, Industrial, and Descriptive. With 
4 coloured Maps. Feap., 8vo. 2s. 

W. Hughes’s Manual of Mathematical Geo; raphy 
(CONSTRUCTION of MAPS, MAP-PROJECTIONS, 
&e.) price 4s. 6d. 

Also, in Gleig’s School Series for the Use of 
Beginners, 
W. Hughes's Child’s First Geography, 18mo. 9d. 
W. Hughes’s General Geography, 18mo. price 9d. 
W. Hughes’s Geography of the British Empire, 
18mo,. 9d, 


London: Loxeman, Brown, and Co, 
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ELEMENTARY 


LATIN AND GREEK 
SCHOOL-BOOKS. 





1, 
if EV. W. W. BRADLEY’S NEW LATIN 
PROSE EXERCISES: consisting of English 
Sentences translated from Cesar, Cicero, and Liry, to 
be retranslated. Third Edition. 
12mo, 3s.6d. KEY, 5s. 


2. 
EV. Dr. KENNEDY’S ELEMENTARY 
LATIN GRAMMAR. New Edition. | 


3. 
EV. Dr. KENNEDY’S EXAMPLES of 
LATIN PROSE STYLE—Curriculum Stili 
BOI, oc ccascvseeeseeses l2mo. 4s. 6d. KEY. 7s. 6d. 
Also by Dr. Kennedy, New Editions, 
Latin Prose Materials. ..........seeeeee0+ aneweesil 6s. 
Tirocinium, or First Latin Reading-Book........ 2s. 
Second Latin Reading-Book..........ceeeeeee eee OSs 
Latin Vocabulary, on Etymological Principles... ..3s. 
Child’s Latin Primer. .........ccccceccccseeeeeeere 8. 
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Ube Quarterly Revirws, 


The Quarterly Reviews have not been behind hand in fasten- 
ing on the subjects of the day. That which has stirred the minds 
of all thinking men—Reform—occupies a place in all the reviews ; 
and other questions, social, religious, and political, as well as li- 
terary, have been put in requisition to furnish topics. 

The Edinburgh comes well equipped into the field. Besides a 
kindly criticism upon Mr, Helps’s Spanish Conquests, and papers 
crammed with information on neutral subjects, such as * ite 
Assurance,” a capital article, ‘‘the Library of the British Mu- 
seum,” a — doing justice to that magnificent national insti- 
tution, the Edinburgh has taken up and examined in an impar- 
tial spirit, apparently with especial reference to the session, the 
question of Chureh-rates, and the conflicting claims of Canada 
and the Hudson’s Bay Company. The Church-rate article, an 
able exposition of the facts, supports the plans of Sir George Grey, 
including the “‘ ticketing ” proposal. In like manner the history 
of the Hudson’s Bay controversy is narrated; and the paper on it 
may, we presume, be taken as a representation of the views of 
Mr. Ellice. It doesrather less than justice to Canada, and cham- 
pions the Company more than the colony, but not in a partizan 
spirit. The question as it seems to us is neither a colonial nor a 
commercial, but an imperial question. It must be dealt with from 
an imperial point of view. The colony is more important to the 
empire than the company; but that is no reason why injustice 
should be done to the company, or undue favour shown to the 
colony. The paper on ‘‘ Reform” is fair and moderate, it isa 
useful summary, but it throws no new light on the question. 


From the Quarterly Review one naturally expects a dissertation | 


on Reform, and in the current number we find what we expect. 
But the writer seems to be quite one of the old school. That he 
should attack Mr. Bright and the Radicals is in the nature of 
things. But that he should back his friends the Ministers by 
setting forth reasons against any reform at all; should depreciate 
the Commons ; should stand out against the lowering of the fran- 
chise; shows a state of mind which does not belong to the year 
1859. ‘ The country is adverse to organic changes.” ‘‘ Certain 
parties of the House of Commons may demand a Reform Bill for 
party purposes.” ‘‘ Lord Derby has a noble career before him 
in the continuance of wise remedial measures, and he will earn 
the gratitude of the country by supplying useful work for the 
machine instead of pulling the machine itself to pieces.” These 
sentences are years behind hand. The Conservative Reform Bill, 
for pulling the machine to pieces, is already on the threshhold of 
the House of Commons. 

Of the British Quarterly Review we may say that it contains 
several articles of merit, and one, particularly apropos at this 
crisis, on the Emancipation of the Serfs in aida. The 
writer shows a bold grasp of the subject, and paints in dis- 
tinct outlines the difficulties and dangers of the great work which 
the Emperor has undertaken. He also throws a broad light 


upon the relations between the Emperor and the Nobles, the Em- | 


peror and the Serfs, and the Serfs and their owners. Russia, it 
would seem, engaged in the twofold operation of reorganizing 
her internal social system and developing her vast industrial, 
agricultural and commercial resources from the Amoor to the 
Gulf of Bothnia, will have little strength to spare for external ac- 
tion, unless, and here lies the danger for Russia and for Europe, 
the nobles gain a victory over the Emperor and impel him into 
foreign enterprizes where they may gain what they thirst for—per- 
sonal distinction. The acquisition of something like the embryo 
of Parliamentary government also seems to be involved in the 
issues of the great drama. 

The articles that will first attract attention in this number of 
the Nutional Review, are those on ‘Parliamentary Reform,” on 
the “ Religion of the Working Classes,” and on the ‘ Autobio- 
graphy of Catherine II.” Besides being seasonable, they have 
other merits. The paper on Parliamentary Reform is a sort of 
aid to development of any plan of reform; being a clear impar- 
tial account, a critical account of course,—of the present electoral 
system, giving also indications of what the writer thinks the best 
way of amending the present defects. It is well written ; mode- 
rate and flavoured with cool, practical, juste milieu arguments. 
The Religion of the Working Classes takes a wide sweep, from 
Mr. Robertson of Brighton to Mr. Holyoake and Mr. Barker, in 
its search after the root of the matter. ‘It is cordially written by 
some one who knows well what he attempts to describe; and it 
should be read carefully by all to whom the subject is interesting. 
He shows clearly enough that the outward forms and expressions 
of dead Methodism are no more effectual for producing a living 
growth among the intelligent working classes than the cold, cut 
and dried, self-complacent Atheism, which takes to itself the 
name of Secularism. The article on “‘ Mansell’s Limits of Religious 
Thought” is a capit-! piece of criticism—directed against Butler 
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! and his following of Analogians, The article on the Memoir of 
Catherine II, should be read by all who intend to read the book, 
and are not up in the contemporaneous and previous conditions of 
the Russian Court. There is a short article on Longfellow 
which cannot be far wrong in its criticism, since it declares that 
‘* Hiawatha” and the poem on the death of the Duke of Welling- 
ton are by far the best things he has written. The article on the 
Morality of Lady Novelists is sure to be read by all who take the 
Review—which is a fact to be thankful for, as the said article 
though defective in style (being at once slovenly and clumsy) is 
full of good criticism and advice to those charming public offend- 
ers against plain, natural, and ethical laws. There are articles 
on “ Crabbe” and “ Virgil,” which are excellent. One also on 
the Count Miot de Melito’s book about the French Revolution. 
He was originally a clerk in the War Office, but got on in life by 
being— 

——* toujours, d’avis 

D’avoir caché dans la poche. 
L’aigle et la fleur-de-lys.” 

Always notable among its contemporaries, the North British 
Review contains a good selection of articles touching on great 
subjects of thought, history, and criticism. ‘The Algerian Lite- 
rature of France,” ‘ Fiji and the Fijians,” are instructive papers. 
“The Philosophy of Language” finds a learned expositor. A 
good deal of light is thrown upon the life and character of Sir 
Thomas More, especially in regard to his religious views, in a 
paper on his relation to the Reformation—a field almost untrod- 
den. Reform is discussed, in a critical and analytical manner, 
| and of course in a liberal spirit. It is well worth attention by all 
who are anxious to see the great question of the day as it presents 
itself to a mind essentially liberal, but conntiallg conservative 
and constitutional. 

All the Westminster Review papers are interesting, and one 
article will attract marked attention for its authorship. There is 
an excellent resumé of ‘the religious policy of Austria,” pecu- 
liarly apt to the present day. We have a searching artide on 
. aiethun and other anestheties,” very useful to confirm and 
guide the wavering. It brings out a strong illustration of the 
‘nothing new under the sun” maxim; for ancient physiologists 
allude to anesthetics in a way unintelligible to us wise moderns 
until about twelve years back; and we are now daily extending 
the list of such agents, as in the case of electricity. A review of 
‘* Spiritual destitution in England ” comes to the same conclusion 
that we have formed, here enforced with great cogency,—that to 
retain their place, the clergy must make themselves the practical 
instructors and guides of the people. But the paper which we 
have particularly pointed out is a complete summary of recent in- 
formation and conclusions on ‘the Sanitary Condition of the 
Army ;” a précis, which, from internal evidence, we should have 
ascribed to the man who has shown most mastery of the whole 
subject, even if, in consistent disapproval of anonymous journal- 
ism, he had not openly affixed the initials “ 8. H.,” sign manual 
of the esteemed War Minister, Sidney Herbert, 


BOOKS. | 


JOHN STUART MILL ON LIBERTY.* 


Tuts is one of those remarkable works whose appearance forms 
an event in literature, as its perusal constitutes an epoch in the 
reader’s mind. Objections, and cogent ones, may be raised to 
certain portions of it. There are ideas, or rather sentiments, in 
this essay On Liberty that are by no means new—though the 
author will carry off the palm of originality. Doubts may 
be well entertained as to the soundness of some of his conclusions, 
and perhaps as to one if not both of his main principles in their 
entire extent. Discarding the idca of an innate moral sense or an 
abstract law of morality, and acknowledging no other test of right 
and wrong than wtility, the author is compelled to rely solely 
upon logic for the settlement of very complex questions; so that 
it is probable the instinctive sense of mankind occasionally will 
jump to a sounder conclusion, than the logician reaches after an 
elaborate course of reasoning. Still the book is very valuable. 
The subject is of living importance ; and its nature for the most 
part oh, that its errors if errors, they be, are practically unim- 
portant; because no result can follow till mankind are brought 
to adopt the conduct recommended, by along course of discussion. 
The thoughts, almost simple as oF seem, owe this simplicity to 
distinctness of conception and pellucid clearness of expression ; 
for they are often alike comprehensive, profound, and abstruse in 
the sense of remoteness from common ideas, ie ed truths 
are developed ; received opinions are shaken ; while the applica- 





tion of generalized propositions to the current affairs of life, re- 
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moves that abstract air which so often accompanies philosophical } wishes strong enough to incline them to do anything unusual, and ay 


discussions. 

The author, however, may make up his mind to be challenged, 
and that not only on philosophical grounds. The respect with 
which James Stuart Mill is regarded for extensive acquirements, 
cultivated intellect, and great powers, will not save him from at- 
tack for his analysis of Christian morality, and his conclusion as 
to its one-sided nature ; the praises which he bestows upon scep- 
tical philosophers; his exposure of some popular fallacies; and 
probably his opinion as to tendencies of mechanical improve- 
ments and democratic advance, to induce a universal mediocrity. 

Although Liberty is the title of the book, the liberty treated of 
is limited in its nature. The subject of discussion is really how 
far that aggregate of wills which makes itself felt in government, 
laws, and society is entitled to interfere with the will of an indi- 
vidual. The question is considered under two heads, first, the 
expression of opinion; and secondly, conduct or action. As re- 

s the first, Mr. Mill concludes, after various arguments and 
istorical instances, as Socrates, Christ, that society has no right 
to prevent a man from promulgating any opinions that he pleases, 
no matter how counter, as we understand oo to what is held to 
be religion or morality. The only check he acknowledges is the 
right of society to protect itself from actual injury. This ac- 
knowledgment, however, shakes the broad conclusion, as it car- 
ries us from the region of abstraction and logic, into that of living 
perceptions, where there is no other ultimate test but the decision 
of authorized persons, or the conclusion formed by numbers: 
for all new opinions, at least opinions likely to be persecuted, 
threaten some portion of society with injury. According to our 
author, a man has a perfect right to publish the opinion that 
forestallers starve the poor; but he ‘may justly incur punish- 
ment when cep an opinion is] delivered orally to an excited 
mob, assembled before the house of a corn-dealer, or when handed 
about among the same mob in the form of a placard”; and so on 
when doctrines are advanced in a way to lead to action. 

On the second subject Mr. Mill comes to a similar conclusion, 
modified by a somewhat similar principle. He holds that every 
man has an unchallengeable right to do whatever he pleases, 
however mischievous the result may be to himself, provided he 
does no harm to others. The modification of this broad principle 
has much less of certainty and clearness than in the first instance. 
In fact it seems difficult toassume many cases where a man can do 
much harm to himself, without doing some harm to others. One 
of the author’s exemplifications is ieleel logically clear enough. A 
man he says ought not to be punished for getting drunk ; but he may 
be if a soldier or a policeman on duty. As a general rule, however, 
people rarely practice injurious vices altogether by themselves, or 
without ‘‘ harm” to others, A man certainly can sit allthe evening 
sotting by himself; but very few men do. There is mostly com- 
pany with its inciting action and reaction. In two other examples 
adduced by Mr. Mill, namely fornication and gambling, the 
‘“*harm” done both to society and the particular individuals is 
very great. If looking Pomanes the single occasion, as Mr. Mill so 
often rightly does, we take in the entire consequences of gambling 
and fornication, the actions appear as harmful as well can be. 
Yet he not only holds that society cannot interfere with them 
ns by individual advice, &c.); but he doubts whether the 

eepers of gaming-houses, &c., ought to be brought within the 
law. The real truth is that abstract logic mostly breaks down as 
goon as we come to apply it to the mixed condition of human af- 
fairs in living operation. ‘The permitted existence of a class of 
procurers and gaming-house keepers is certainly more harmful 
than an occasional attack upon the house of an obnoxious indi- 
vidual by a mob. But it is more easy to deal with one kind of 
offence than thy other. There is a similar narrowness as regards 
divorce; which he would permit ad libitum: he does not over- 
look, but he does not sufficiently allow for the interests of 
ers relations, and the further consequences to social well- 

eing. 

It may be fairly asked how can this work deserve high praise ? 
if you think that the basis of the whole (as it rests on utility,) is 
narrow—that the two main propositions of the treatise are open 
to some question; and that several of the particular arguments 
are ill-founded or altogether in error. The answer is, that the 
merit of Liberty does not so much consist in its broad propositions 
or in its particular rules, asin its arguments and illustrations, 
Many of the arguments in support of the leading conclusions 
maintained by the author, discuss truths of great importance, 
practically connected with the main questions, if not logically con- 
clusive of them. The illustrations of the arguments often involve 
very striking pictures of the characteristics of the age, or expo- 
sitions of the evils with which the world at large is threatened. 

It is nearly twenty-five years since Mr. Mill first, we think, 
came distinctly before the public as the author of an article on 
civilization in the opening number of the London Review. With- 
out denying the advantages of a high civilization, the author main- 
tained that its tendencies were to soften and enervate the cha- 
racter ; people were more humane—or at least shrank from doing 
cruel things, but they were feebler. The same idea is still promi- 
nent in the author’s mind, and forms a leading reason in support 
of the utility of his theories. Here is one of his arguments from 
the chapter on the importance of strongly marked individuality, 
embracing a sketch of current opinion. 

‘* There is one characteristic of the present direction of public opinion, 
peculiarly calculated to make it intolerant of any marked demonstration of 
individuality. The general average of ind are not only moderate in 
intellect, but also moderate in inclinations: they have no tastes or 





consequently do not understand those who have, and class all sye 
with the wild and intemperate whom they are accustomed to look down 
upon. Now, in addition to this fact which is general, we have only to sup. 
pose that a strong movement has set in towards the improvement fmenah 
and it is evident what we have to expect. In these days such a movement 
has set in; much has actually been effected in the way of increased regular. 
ity of conduct, and discouragement of excesses; and there is a philanthropic 
pe abroad, for the exercise of which there is no more inviting field than 
the moral and prudential improvement of our fellow-creatures. These ten- 
dencies of the times cause the public to be more disposed than at most former 
periods to prescribe general rules of conduct, and endeavour to make every 
one conform to the approved standard. And that standard, express or tacit 
is to desire nothing strongly. Its ideal of character is to be without any 
marked character ; to maim a compression, like a Chinese lady’s foot, eye 
part of human nature which stands out prominently, and tends to make the 
person markedly dissimilar in outline to commonplace humanity. 

* As is calle the case with ideals which exclude one-half of what is de- 
sirable, the present standard of approbation produces only an inferior imitg- 
tion of the other half. Instead of great energies guided by vigorous reason 
and strong feelings strongly controlled by a conscientious will, its result is 
weak feelings and weak energies, which therefore can be kept in outward 
conformity to rule without any strength either of willor of reason. Alread 
energetic characters on any large scale are becoming merely traditional, 
There is now scarcely any outlet for energy in this country except business, 
The energy expended in that may still be regarded as cccubdenabie, What 
little is left from that employment, is expended on some hobby ; which ma 
be a useful, even a philanthropic hobby, but is always some one thing, aa 
generally a thing of small dimensions. The greatness of England is now all 
collective: individually small, we only appear capable of anything great by 
our habit of combining ; and with this our moral and religious philanthro- 
pists are perfectly contented. But it was men of another stamp than this 
that made England what it has been; and men of another stamp will be 
needed to prevent its decline.” 

The importance of individual liberty to say or do what it pleases, 
subject to the limitations already mentioned, is considered as a 
means of opposing the ‘tyrant custom,” which has now in the 
author’s estimation risen to a power that threatens evil to Europe, 
as it has long been fatal elsewhere. 

‘* The greater part of the world has, properly speaking, no history, be- 
cause the despotism of custom is complete. This is the case over the whole 
East. Custom is there, in all things, the final appeal; justice and right 
mean conformity to custom; the argument of custom no one, unless some 
tyrant intoxicated with power, thinks of resisting. And we see the result, 
Those nations must once have had originality ; they did not start out of the 
ground populous, lettered, and versed in many of the arts of life ; they made 
themselves all this, and were then the greatest and most powerful nations 
in the world. Whatare they now? The subjects or dependents of tribes 
whose forefathers wandered in the forests when theirs had magnificent pa- 
laces and gorgeous temples, but over whom custom exercised only a divided 
rule with liberty and progress. A people, it appears, may be ay for 
a certain length of time, and then stop: when does it stop? When it ceases 
to possess individuality. If a similar change should befall the nations of 
Europe, it will not be in exactly the same shape: the despotism of custom 
with which these nations are threatened is not precisely stationariness, It 
proscribes singularity, but it does not preclude change, provided all 
change together. We have discarded the fixed costumes of our forefathers; 
every one must still dress like other people, but the fashion may change 
once or twice a year. We thus take care that when there is change it shall 
be for change’s sake, and not from any idea of beauty or convenience; for 
the same idea of beauty or convenience would not strike all the world at the 
same moment, and be simultaneously thrown aside by all at another mo- 
ment. But we are progressive as well as changeable : we continually make 
new inventions in mechanical things, and keep them until they are again 
superseded by better; we are eager for improvement in politics, in educa- 
tion, even in morals, though in this last our idea of improvement — 
consists in persuading or forcing other people to be as good as ourselves, It 
is not progress that we object to; on the contrary, we flatter ourselves that 
we are the most progressive people who ever lived. It is individuality that 
we war against: we should think we had done wonders if we had made our- 
selves all alike; forgetting that the unlikeness of one person to another is 
generally the first thing which draws the attention of either to the imper- 
fection of his own type, and the superiority of another, or the possibility, 
by combining the advantages of both, of producing something better than 
either. We have a warning example in China—a nation of much talent, 
and, in some respects, even wisdom, owing to the rare good fortune of hav- 
ing been provided at an early period,with a particularly good set of customs, 
the work, in some measure, of men to whom even the most enlightened 
European must accord, under certain limitations, the title of sages and phi- 
ieeagios. They are remarkable, too, in the excellence of their apparatus 
for improssing, as far as possible, the best wisdom they possess upon every 
mind in the community, and securing that those who have appropriated 
most of it shall occupy the posts of honour and power. Surely the people 
who did this have discovered the secret of human progressiveness, and must 
have kept themselves steadily at the head of the movement of the world. 
On the contrary, they have become stationary—have remained so for thou- 
sands of years ; and if they are ever to be farther improved, it must be by 
foreigners. They have succeeded beyond all hope in what English philan- 
thropists are so industriously working at—in making a people all alike, all 
governing their thoughts and conduct by the same maxims and rules; and 
these are the fruits. The modern régime of public opinion is, in an unor- 
ganized form, what the Chinese educational and political systems are in an 
organized ; and unless individuality shall be able successfully to assert it- 
self against this yoke, Europe, notwithstanding its noble antecedents and its 
professed Christianity, will tend to become another China.” 

These are but samples of the digested knowledge, profound 
views, and applied wisdom to be found in this little volume, am 
that taken from one division and one class of argument + 
This dedication, which tells much in few words, heralds the 
treatise. : 

“To the beloved and deplored memory of her who was the inspirer, and 
in part the author, of all that is best in my writings—the friend and wife 
whose exalted sense of truth and right was my strongest incitement, 
whose approbation was my chief reward—I dedicate this volume. Like all 
that I have written for many years, it belongs as much to her as to me; but 
the work as it stands has had, in a very insufficient degree, the inestimable 
advantage of her revision ; some of the most important portions having been 
reserved for a more careful reexamination, which they are now never - 
tined to receive. Were I but capable of interpreting to the world anaes 
the great thoughts and noble feelings which are buried in her grave, I shoul 
be the medium of a greater benefit to it, than is every likely to arise 
anything that I can write, unprompted and unassisted by her all but un- 
rivalled wisdom.” 
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MR. AND MRS. 8S. C. HALL’S BOOK OF THE THAMES.* 


ERE is a peculiar attraction in descriptive topography whose 
es is not so obvious at first sight. There is little in it that 
the statist would call “information”; not much more that the 
rather larger minded philanthropist would term “useful know- 
ledge.” Landscapes, with thesimple vegetation or common creatures 
they present to the observer, are nothing very extraordinary. 
Antiquities continually turn up, but imperfect as regards class, 
and not very complete individually, More solid knowledge in 
the shape of industrial pursuits may be included ; but for the real 

aphical attraction they must od in their picturesque, not 
their protitable or improved form. Neither can topography gene- 

the sustained interest, which is above all other in- 


rall 
ren fs though stories illustrative of actual life and some of its 
most powerful passions may possibly fall iniw it. Yet let but a 


writer present his subject without too much effort, or too la- 
poured an archwology, and almost every one feels attracted, even 
if it be only a simple guide-book. The very suggestion of coun- 

air, “fresh fields and pastures new,” the wild wood, the 
shady lanes, the quiet villages, and drowsy-looking farms, come 
upon the mind with a feeling akin to that which the originals 

roduce. 

Besides these sensations common to the subject, ‘‘ the Thames 
from its rise to its fall” has other attractions. Its waters are 
connected with the whole period of our history, from the time 
when the first Caesar with difficulty foreed the passage somewhere 
above bridge; the maritime and commercial greatness of Eng- 
land are inextricably associated with its waters; poets have laid 
their scenes upon its banks, and sung of its stream; and what is 
as much for the purpose of Mr. and Mrs. Hall, its singleness com- 

Js unity, succession, and variety. From the fountain head to 
the cliffs of Sheppy, the Thames is but one ; yet what a succession 

of subjects and what an extraordinary variety for the explorer, 
who makes his way along its banks or glides upon its waters. 
Yet nothing is perfect; and before we can begin to trace the 
river, its name and origin have to be settled. Is it Thames all 
the way? or Isis for a large portion? Is the so called ‘‘ Thames 
Head ” the true source. On the first point we think our topogra- 
phers succeed in showing from Roman, Saxon, and Anglo- Norman 
authorities that it is properly the Thames throughout—that 
Thames is “the traditional, the geographical, and the legal title 
of the river.” About the source we must confess we are not 
uite so clear. Authority is doubtless in favour of the ‘“‘ Thames 
ead near Cirencester ;” but science puts in an objection. The 
source of a river is that fountain which is furthest from its 
mouth ; and “ the Churn, which rises at Seven Springs about three 
miles from Cheltenham, and joins the Thames at Cricklade, is 
further from the Nore than Thames Head, by perhaps fifteen 
miles.” Our doubt, however, is not so much scientific as matter 
of fact. The alleged fons et origo of the river has no water for 
one half of the year. Science, in the shape of the Thames and 
Severn canal, (which leaves the former river at Lechdale, and 
passes close to the whilom source) drains the country half dry by 
means of a steam-engine. This is the condition of affairs during 
the accessible months. 

“Having journeyed about three miles from Cirencester, along the Ake- 
man Street of the Romans, crossed the Thames and Severn canal and ar- 
rived in sight of a railway, the shrill whistle of which broke the solitude 
of the place, and sadly jarred upon the mind at the moment, we reached a 
small valley in which we had reason to believe we should find Thames 
Head. But neither maps nor books gave us any aid as guides. We natu- 
rally expected to trace the river to its source, by tracking the signs that 
water almost invariably leaves on the line through which it passes along 
the meadow— 

* Which, with a livelier green, 
Betrays the secret of its silent course.’ 

“* But for such water-marks we sought in vain ; there were neither alders, 
nor osiers, nor rushes to be seen; we observed nothing that could in any 
degree indicate the meanderings of a river. Fortunately, however, we en- 
countered a venerable shepherd of the plain, who conducted us at once to 
the birthplace of the more venerable father. This is a well, which, when 
Boydell published his History, in 1794, was ‘ enclosed within a circular wall 
of stone, raised about eight feet from the surface of the meadow’; the 
stones have fallen, the well is now filled in; it was with difficulty we could 
ascertain that it contained water—that water being in the sunny month of 
June many feet below the surface; but in winter it rises, forces itself 
through all impediments, ascends in thick jets, and overflows the valley, 
making its way to greet those earlier tributaries that await its coming to 
mingle with it and journey to the sea, ‘ most loved of all the ocean’s sons.’ 
‘Thames Head’ is, therefore, pictured in the accompanying engraving, 
merely as a heap of stones, overwhelmed by trees of no great size. There is 
not, as we have said, a single water-plant in its vicinity; the bank of the 
canal forms its background.” 

Nor is the absence of water in the well made up for by any in 
the neighbourhood. In June, which is often not so parched as 
August and September, you must march a mile from its source to 
get to the stream. 

“ A walk along the first meadow brings us to the great Bath Road, under 
which there is a tunnel formed to give a passage to the Thames when ‘ the 
Waters are out.’ [Or, perhaps more accurately, the engineer of the Bath 
Road threw an arch over the Thames.] In June it was dry; sheep were 
feeding at its entrance; but in winter it is too narrow for the rush of the 
stream which has then gathered in force. 

“ Close by this tunnel, and about half a mile from Thames Head, is the 
engine-house of the Thames and Severn Canal, which by continual working 
to supply water to the canal, drains all the adjacent springs, and is no 
doubt the main cause of absorbing the spring-head of the river. This 
engine-house is an ungainly structure, which the lover of the picturesque 
joe ay wish away ; but although a blot upon the landseape, it is happily 

en from the valley in which the Thames has its birth. The course of 
canal we shall describe when we reach its terminus at Lechdale. 


* The Book of the Thames its Rise to i 7 } 
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“* Half a mile further, perhaps, and the burns begin to gather into a com- 
mon channel ; little trickling rills .c_ear as erystal, rippling by hedgesides , 
make their way among seages, the water-piants appear, and the Thames 
assume sthe aspect o ja perennial stream ; soi truns on its course and brings 
us to the village of Kemble.” 

* * 7 * a * 

‘* Resuming our walk by the river bank we reach The First Bridge which 
crosses the Thames—all previous passages having been made by stepping- 
stones laid across in winter, and removed in summer. This bridge, which 
leads from the village of Kemble to that of Ewen, is level with the road, 
the river flowing through three narrow arches; it is without parapet. 
Hence, along the banks for a considerable distance, there is no footpath of 
any kind ; the traveller who would explore its course must cross hedges and 
ditches, and avoid the main road to Ewen—an assemblage of cottages and 
farm-houses. And a delicious walk it was to us beside the river, pleasures 
being augmented by difficulties in the way ; the birds were singing blithely 
in small wood-tufts; the chirp of the grasshopper was gleeful in the mea- 
dows ; cattle ruminated, standing knee-deep in adjacent pools ; the bee was 
busy among the clover, and, ever and anon, darted across the stream the 
rapid kingfisher, the sun gleaming upon his garb of brilliant hues. 

7 * * * * 


* Soon after we leave the valley in which Thames is born, and where its 
infant wanderings are but promises of strength, the river becomes well-de- 
fined and of no inconsiderable breadth and depth, its waters have gathered 
force, and are turned to profitable uses. A mile or so of pleasant walk along 
its banks, and we reach The First Mill on the Thames—the earliest effort to 
render it subservient to the wants of man, ministering to industry and pro- 
ducing wealth. The mill is sufficiently rude in character to be picturesque ; 
it is in an open court, fronted by an old pigeon-house, and occupied bya 
pleasant and kindly miller who reasonably complains that the engine of the 
canal frequently leaves him without water to move his wheel. 

Another walk through meadows to Asheton Keynes; and 
‘‘ thence our path lay to Waterhay Bridge, and then across seve- 


| ral sloping fields laden with corn, from the elevations of which 


above the river are obtained many fine views; and so we enter 
the ancient market town of Cricklade, in Wiltshire.” Here the 
rivers Churn and Rey meet, and join their waters with the 
Thames. And here, whatever the right name, we are fairly on 
the main stream. It is not, however, used for navigation till 
Lechdale, where the Coln joins it and the canal leaves it. Of late 
years, however, this navigation has much fallen off; and for the 
reasons clearly stated in this bit of solid information, combined 
with the general character of the river’s banks to Oxford. 

“We have now arrived at that point in the Thames where it becomes 
navigable for boats of burden; this canal conveys in barges, each 
from thirty to sixty tons, the produce of the four quarters of the globe into 
several parts of England; the port of Bristol is thus united with that of 
London ; other canals are combined with this; so an internal communica- 
tion was formed, the value of which may be readily estimated before the in- 
troduction of steam. But the railways have placed this mode of traffic al- 
most in abeyance, the canals are comparatively idle and ere long perhaps, 
will be altogether deserted. The passage of a boat through the lock is now 
an event of rare occurrence ; it is seldom opened more than once or twice in 
a week, Greater speed is attained by the railway of course, the chief impedi- 
ment arises from the cost incurred in passing through the locks and weirs along 
the Thames,—strange as it may seem, the expense hence arising toa laden 
boat of sixty tons burden, between Teddington where the locks begin, and 
Lechdale where they terminate is not less than thirty pounds. The natural 
consequence is, that steam absorbs all the traffic except of places remote from 
stations, and then boats are in use only for heavy cargoes, chiefly timber 
and coal, The barges here used are necessarily long and narrow—the ap- 
pended engraving will convey an accurate notion of their form; they are 
generally drawn up the river by two horses and down the river by one 
along the ‘towing-path’’—a foot-path by the river-side. The towing- 
paths between Lechdale and Oxford in consequence of the causes we have 
observed upon, are so little disturbed as to be scarcely pea: they 
are for the most part so “ grass o’ergrown”’ as to be distinguished from the 
meadow only after a careful search. Indeed, all along the Thames bank to 
Lechdale and much lower, and almost until we — Oxford, there is 
everywhere a singular and oppressive solitude: of traffic there is little or 
none; the fields are almost exclusively pasture land; the villages are 
usually distant; of gentlemen's seats there are few, and these are generally 
far off; mills are principally situated on ‘ back-water’ and but for the plea- 
sant cottages, neurly all of which are peasant hostelries, which, in their im- 
mediate relation to the locks and weirs necessarily stand on the river bank, 
with now and then a ferry house, the whole of the landscape for nearly 
forty miles from the river source would seem as > ; denuded of po- 
pulation as an African desert. Between Kemble and Lechdale we did not 
meet two boats of any kind, and only at the lockhouses did we encounter a 
dozen people—except at the few villages of which we have taken note. This 
loneliness has its peculiar charm to the wayfarer.”’ 

And as with Oxford the solitude and wildness ceases, so the 
interest changes. There is more variety ; more richness of land- 
scape and associations ; more of history, cultivation, art, indus- 
try, wealth, everything. But we know not that there is more of 
charm. Neither youth maturing into womanhood, nor the wife 
passing into matronhood, nor 

** An age that melts in unperceiv’d decay, 
And glides in modest innocence away,” 
ean vie with the freshness of the little child. Morn may have its 
drawbacks, but there is nothing like it. ' 

But wherever the river goes, Mr. and Mrs. Hall faithfully at- 
tend us, noting its beauties, telling the stories of its banks, call- 
ing up the associations connected with its edifices, lofty or humble, 
entire or ruined, and not omitting, as we have seen, useful in- 
formation, when fairly claiming insertion. Nor are these t 
all. Botany is not forgotten; the plants of the successive locali- 
ties are gathered and described. In like manner the birds and 
fishes are presented to the reader, with many hints for the lovers 
of the gentle craft ; and this is done as with py aptly as they 
oceur. In celebrated show-places, as Oxford and Windsor, for 
which guides abound, only the broad external features are given. 
Perhaps as Father Thames draws near his termination, the narra~ 
tive is less full. But what is there in the biogra hy of old age? 
or in the marshes of Essex ? or for that matter of ent, which a 
— well as much marsh land on the Thames as Essex; but it 


oes not meet the traveller’s first sight. 
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The book is illustrated by some three hundred wood-engravings, 
beginning with Thames head, and not ceasing till we have passed 
beyond Sheerness, the junction of the Thames and the Medway, 
and the Nore Light, and are fairly within hail of the Reculvers. 
The Book of the Thames forms a very handsome volume, alike 
interesting for its literary contents, its characteristic illustrations, 
and the effect of its ensemble; so that even those readers who 
have already encountered the matter scattered through the ‘ Art 
— may not object to possess it in a collected and revised 
orm. 





BADHAM’S LIFE OF JOHN DEACON HUME. 

Tue distribution of fame is a puzzle. 

** Reason frowns on war’s unequal game, 
Where wasted nations raise a sing/e name.’ 
Discoverer after discoverer fails or perishes, that the last and 
lucky adventurer may gain celebrity by following the footsteps, 
and a wee bit beyond. How many speculators are ruined in the 
pursuit of an invention, which is either before its time, or stops 
short of something to render it available and payable; while the 
credit and profit are carried off by a better judge of times and 
seasons, or a clever fellow who availing himself of the labours of 
his predecessors just adds the requiredimprovement. It is the same 
in intellectual pursuits ; if not, as we think wholly, at least where 
mental results must as it were be fixed in act. Justinian is a 
household name through the civilized world as the law reformer, 
= how little he really did, or cou/d have done, towards the col- 
ections of which he reaps the fame ; but he was lucky in the ac- 
cident of his position, and could give the order. How many sub- 
ordinate officials, or as our author calls them, “ centimeter’ 
statesmen” have provided the materials for great reforms in 
policy, and have put them into legislative shape; have aided the 
minister by their suggestions and arguments; nay possibly have 
furnished him with principles as well; yet the man who really 
does little more than the display-work carries off the fame, while 
the laborious merit of him who on rendered the measure possible 
is known but to few, and that imperfectly. 

According to Mr, Charles Badham, his father-in-law, John 
Deacon Hume, was one of these ‘unacknowledged statesmen.” 


As far as class goes such is undoubtedly the fact; but in respect | 


to public recognition we think he was an exception. That great 
undertaking, the consolidation of the Custom-laws, has always 
been acknowledged as his work, and fair if not evea full praise 
bestowed upon it. His connection with Huskisson’s measures of 








| plished.” 


| 


commercial reform is not so distinctly known, nor are we sure | 


that Mr. Deacon Hume’s merits in this particular are above those 
of an intelligent and influential assistant. As an official advo- 
cate of free trade he is patent to the world. Sir Robert Peel, the 
anti-Corn-law League, and the press in general, have continu- 
ally quoted him as an unimpeachable authority, on questions of 
commercial principles. To this, however, circumstances might 
contribute as much as Mr, Deacon Hume’s own desert. Peel and 
the Free-traders wanted all the practical authority they could get, 
and here was an official of the longest experience and the safest 
character—a man, too, who had weeded and consolidated that 
immense accumulation of more than five hundred years of rub- 
bish called the Laws of the Customs; and who had been, too, the 
associate of Huskisson ; though some fifteen or twenty years 
earlier that might have been no particular recommendation to the 
Tories ; but the ribald abuse that was orthodox in 1825 was here- 
tical in 1840, 

It is well that the world’s attention should be called to such a 
man, and that the particulars of his character and career should 
be preserved in a biography; although there is not in reality a 
great deal to tell. His father was an officer in the Customs, first 
as a deputy Commissioner to a noble Duke, who took the greater 
es of the profit, and left his depute the work ; subsequently he 

came Secretary of the Department. John Deacon was born in 
1774; educated at Westminster School, where he always thought 
he did not learn much; and took a place in the Long Room in 
1791. ‘He obtained while he was still young,” says his son-in- 
law, ‘‘ speedy promotion in the Custom-house, and was soon raised 
to an office of responsibility.” This, with the exception that he 
finally became Comptroller, is all that we learn of his Custom- 
house career till 1822, when he undertook the consolidation of 
the laws; although information more complete and less jejune 
— this, could have been obtained, from the Custom-house re- 
cords. 

Notwithstanding the shrewdness, sagacity, and power of work 
ossessed by Deacon Hume, we suspect that his real qualification 
or his great task consisted in his customhouse experience. He 

knew the law as it existed in practice, and very probably could 
have roughly written down a customhouse code ‘‘ without book.” 
A mere lawyer could have done the thing as a sort of literary 
task, and probably have done it correctly ; but he could not have 
possessed the actual knowledge of the working that must have 
guided Hume through all his labours, and enabled him to give it 
the living air which characterized it. The terse and clear style 
your genuine lawyer would not have aimed at. And this hint 
might be borne in mind in further consolidations; only it may 
be difficult to get a practising barrister, with the sagacity, sense, 
and powers of Deacon Hume. 

How this work was accomplished it is desirable to know but 
difficult to learn, as authorities differ. Sir James Stephen, in 


that admirably finished literary essay of his, which he spoke off 


* The Life of James Deacon Hume, Secretary to the Board of Trade. By Charles 
Badham, M.A. Published by Smith and Elder, 





last week at the Law Reform Association, and whose only fault 
is that it exemplified every error it professed to warn the world 
against, thus tells the story. 

‘* When Mr. Huskisson was President of the Board of Trade, the abridg- 
ment of the laws of customs which we had in use then was a volume as 
bulky as one of the heaviest of the statutes at large, and was printed ex. 
actly in the same close type. A most formidable volume! Public opinion 
required, and our chief decided, that this vast carcase should be boiled down 
to itsessences. With that view James Deacon Hume was summoned to 
Whitehall from the Customhouse of the port of London, of which he wag 
then comptroller. I cannot undertake to say what instructions, written or 
oral, were addressed to him by Mr. Huskisson; but, from my frequent offj- 
cial intercourse with Mr. Deacon Hume on the subject, I am well convinced 
that his instructions were very general and very brief. His proceedings, 
however, were sufficiently characteristic. He began by exiling himself 
from his family, whom he sent to France. He then took a lodging jn 
Parliament Street, and became invisible to mankind. At length, after 
many months, he reappeared at Whitehall, bringing with him a smal] 
loosely printed octavo volume, which did not contain nearly as many words 
as any single number of Blackwood’s Magazine, but which yet did contain 
the whole of the laws of customs which he (Mr. Hume) thought it worth 
while to preserve. That little volume, word for word, as it came from Mr, 
Hume's pen, was then transplanted into the statute-book. To that import- 
ant work Mr. Huskisson lent the authority of his great name, and he res. 
cued it from all the mutilations to which it would otherwise have been syb- 
— in its passage through the House of Commons, and which, there, would 
have been pleasantly called amendments.” 

We fear that neither editor, nor platform orator, nor “ gens 
togata” in Westminster Hall, nor ‘‘ gens non-togata”’ in Parlia- 
ment, when addressing Demos, have ever been much looser in 
statement in so short a compass. According to Mr. Badham, the 
idea of the consolidation was Hume’s own, and the Treasury his 
supporter, Huskisson, so far from originating the plan, having 
neither care for nor faith in it. ‘ Mr. Huskisson, probably from 
his deeming it a hopeless undertaking, did not appear at the out- 
set to be very solicitous as to the result. No one, however, more 
sincerely felt and acknowled its value, as soon as it was accom- 
(Page 23.) Huskisson’s aid and influence in getting 
the bill through Parliament might be great; but Herries had 
charge of it. ‘‘ Many months” is not an exact account of time; 
it was the labour of some three years. The illustration from 
Blackwood’s Magazine and the supernatural “invisibility ” seem 
to belong to that class of ‘ telling effects,” to which Demos, be- 
yond all doubt, is treated by artists of every kind. The plain 
tale, we believe, to be, that when Deacon Hume was relieved 
from his Customhouse duties by Treasury order, he took cham- 
bers in Parliament Street, worked hard, and well into the night, 
but did not rise very early ; and so far from the incessant labour 
intimated in the extract, 4 soon found it advantageous to make 
Saturday a holiday in addition to Sunday: the work went on 
better for the relief. He also made excursions to France, 

When this magnum opus was completed, the author was re- 
warded by Parliament with 6000/., but he returned to his post at 
the Customs; though he was in frequent communication with 
Huskisson at the Board of Trade. In this department he was ap- 

ointed joint Secretary in 1828 (? 29), the office Mr. Badham says 
oe created expressly for him. He retired from his post in 1840 
on a pension of 1500/. a year, and died in January 1842. He mar- 
ried in 1798, and had twelve children, of whom eight, all daugh- 
ters, lived to womanhood. 

The little there was to tell of the life, is not told in the best and 
clearest manner. Instead of a continuous narrative, the story is 
constantly interrupted as if on system. Mr. Hume was the means 
as a trustee, of detecting the Fauntleroy forgeries ; and that affair 
comes in as an episode. Letters to the newspapers and other 
writings, with extracts from Mr. Hume’s examination before Com- 
mittees are inserted by wholesale ; though they rather belong to his 
works than his life, and should have appeared as an appendix. 
Smaller affairs are continually thrown in, and there is a want of 
clearness in the narrative throughout: no one for instance would 
gather from these pages that Mr. Hume never served under Hus- 
kisson at the a of Trade, the latter having quitted that office 
(and indeed official life altogether) before Mr. Hume went there. 
Yet with so much that is needless there is little that is thoroughly 
done. Even the personal characteristics and family anecdotes 
are not very numerous or well-presented ; but we give a few de- 
scriptive of his personal habits. 

The Duke and his Deputy.—‘‘ When the Secretaryship of the Customs, 
worth at that time above 2000/ a year, became vacant, Mr. Pitt, the M imls- 
ter of the day, selected Mr. James Hume [the father] to fill the office: & 
circumstance which surprised and gratified him, for he had no patron, 
it was entirely unsolicited on his part. This deserves to be mentioned, 
it is a sort of parallel to the manner in which his son was afterwards ad- 
vanced; and a parallel to which Mr. Deacon Hume himself very often re- 
ferred. He was fond of relating the following anecdote in connection with 
his father’s appointment. ‘ When Mr. Pitt gave him the place, he went to 
communicate the intelligence to the Duke of —-. ‘The latter, however, 
instead of expressing pleasure that one who had served him ably and —_ 
fully for many years should have met with such good fortune, only regarce 
the matter as it affected himself ; and he exhibited much dissatisfaction that 
his own interest had not been considered in the arrangement.” ; 

Deacon Hume's Maxim for Promotion.—“ There was a maxim which . 
often repeated, namely, that if a man wishes to be advanced upon the grou 
of merit, he must not content himself with merely doing his duty : he must 
be ready at all times to do more than his duty : to assist every one wht - 
his assistance, and to extend as far as possible the field of his us¢ fulness. 
This he considered to be a solid groundwork for official worth and reputa- 
tion, which was sure to be obtained by attention and persevering industry 
in the public service.” t 

The Duke of Wellington's First Thought.—“ Mr. Hume was _— 
upon that sad occasion [Mr. Huskisson’s death.] He had travelled to Liv . 
pool with a large party, including several members of the Government, o- 
order to witness the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, “ 
the 15th of September 1830. * * * * The Duke of Wellington wa* ome. 
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a 
It was on this day that he [or any one] travelled for the first time upon 
arailway. As soon as the train was fairly in motion, he made the soldierly 
and characteristic remark, ‘ This would be very effective for the conveyance 
of troops.’ ”” 

Deacon Hume on Peel and the Tories, 1836.—“ Politics are at this time a 
disagreeable topic to a man w ho is of no party, Isee such great faults in 
my old friends the Tories, that I cannot travel by their side. I have heard 
it said that Peel is ready to bid very high in the auction of Liberalism if 
any opening should occur. This may be good tactics for a party man, and 
all fair, for what I know ; but my idea is that the Tories should have been 
liberal a little sooner—or, rather, a great deal sooner ; and when I compare 
what they are ready to do with what they have refused, my mind recoils at 
the terms in which they continue to abuse the Whigs. I say this may be all 
very right and fair with parties, but a common man like myself, with one 
subject before him, cannot chime in with such modes of procecd- 
ing. I cannot take up a new station with every move. The Tories have 
fully recognized the necessity of progress ; and they seem to me to keep al- 
ways one or two steps behind the Whigs, only for the sake of a point of dis- 
tinction for a grand quarrel.” 

Personal Traits.—‘* His conversation was varied and animated, abound- 
ing with lively repartee, humour, and ready wit; oftentimes there was a 
sportiveness, almost akin to mischief, in his humour. In the difficult art of 
telling a story he particularly excelled, Avoiding the least approach to any 
premature merriment, every particular was related in terms the most con- 
cise and picturesque ; and when he came to the point, there was invariably 
a twinkle in his eye, imparting an effect which no words could equal. For 
music he had no taste ; he might be saidto be almost insensible to its charms. 
He would occasionally, though rarely, lay aside the pursuit of the * Severer 
Science,’ and unbend his mind over a novel of Sir Walter Scott. 

* * . * 7 . 


plain 


“Mr. Deacon Hume was extensively consulted by persons who needed ad- 
vice under difficult circumstances ; and he was always ready to afford them 
the benefit of his counsel. If any married man repaired to him respecting 
pecuniary embarrassment, he would inquire whether his wife was aware of 
is position ? If the reply was in the negative, he would answer, * Then 
I must have nothing to say to you.’ We much doubt, however, whether 
he was one of those who would, under any circumstances, have confessed 
with Sir Samuel Romilly, ‘there is nothing by which I have through life 


profited more than by the just observations, the good opinions, the sincere 


and gentle encouragement of amiable and sensible women :’ for the temper- 

ament of the men was very different, and, with all his benevolence, it must 

be admitted that the ‘ sterner stuff’ was not altogether omitted in his com- 
sition. 

“ Those who were connected with him by the ties of relationship, when 
in his presence were not altogether free from, what for the want of a more 
appropriate word we must call, a feeling of fear. ° . . 

= He had an aversion to sitting for his likeness; no portrait of him con- 
sequently exists. In person he was of about the middle stature ; his fea- 
tures were strongly marked ; his forehead high and intellectual; his eye 
singularly expressive ; it migl.t be said to be a light hazel, but the colour 
it was not easy to define, so constantly did it vary with each particular ex- 
pression. His voice was pleasing, of small compass, indeed, but well suited 
to conversation, in which he largely indulged; there was a keen sense of 
the ludicrous, and he had a merry laugh. His gait was uncommon : it was 
rapid and firm, indicative at once of decision and precision. He was 
slightly, though very slightly, old-fashioned in his attire, which increased 
rather than lessened his gentlemanly appearance. Like his schoolfellow, the 
late Sir Francis Burdett, he continued to wear top-boots until they became 
singular. ’ 
could fail to observe.”’ 


CAPPS’S PRIZE ESSAY ON THE NATIONAL DEBT.* 
In the early part of 1857, the Society of Arts announced that 
“two hundred guineas had been placed in their hands,” [by Mr. 
Henry Johnson, | for the purpose of bestowing that sum upon the 
author of the best essay on the financial condition of the country, 
especially in reference ‘to recent events,” a sinking-fund, and 
the National Debt. The prize was unanimously awarded by the 
adjudicators to Mr. Edward Capps ; and in a literary point of view 
we dare say rightfully. The essayist indeed has decided views on 
the often discussed question of contracting public debts at a nomi- 
nally low rate of interest, thus increasing the amount of the capi- 
tal of the debt, and the difficulty of paying it off. We think he 
allows himself to take the highest estimate that has been made of 
the alleged national loss by funding in the Three per Cents, 
whereas he ought really to have investigated the account for him- 
self. He also closes his mind to the opinions of men quite as 
competent as himself to judge of such a question—Lord Overstone 
for instance. But this feature being put aside, The National 
Debt Financially Considered is a creditable specimen of Eco- 
nomical literature. The subject is sufficiently extended without 
being overladen. The arrangement is distinct; first we have the 
history of the debt; then some peculiar opinions of the author in 
connection with the pressure of its incidence, and its influence on 
money (currency,) taxation, and foreign trade. A good summary 
of the Sinking Fund is also presented, and a true enough judg- 
ment pronounced on the economical effect of the National 
Debt—that in itself it neither adds to nor detracts from the 
national wealth. 
and future prospects of the country; the most rational of the va- 
rious schemes for paying off the National Debt are briefly exam- 


ined, and the Essay closes with Mr. Capps’s own plan for that | 


purpose. All this is well done, The statistics (we assume their 
accuracy,) though a shade too much at second-hand, are well se- 
lected, and answer their purpose; the ideas of the author are ex- 
pouned with clearness, his arguments can be readily followed, his 
anguage is easily understood. 

_ So far so good. It is another question how far it was well con- 
sidered in the Council of the Society of Arts, to lend their seeming 
Sanction to questionable doctrines concerning currency and the 
National Debt; which doctrines are not only opposed, as the 
writer in part admits, to the great authorities in political econo- 
my, from Adam Smith to Lord Overstone, but which may lead, 


in their final conclusions, to nothing less than the sponge, though 


/ The National Debt Financially Considered, 
Published by Groombridge. 


* Prize Essay.—Society of Arts. 
By Edward Capps. tei 


There was, in short, an individuality about him which no one | 





A hopeful view is taken of the actual resources | 


| 








calculators on the other side might land in an enhancement of 
the dividends, or at least some part of them. ‘The first and most 
common of the opinions of Mr. Capps is that we have not money 
enough, This opinion is amaiel on the notion that the Na- 
tional Debt operates to restrict the amount of the currency; and 
to this restriction Mr. Capps ascribes our periodically recurring 
panics ; ignoring over wollen, rash speculations, and all the gam- 
bling or swindling transactions that come out, more or less, on 
these occasions; and on none more so than the last. We cannot 
conceive how “ greater facilities’ would have checked the course 
of Windle Cole, or Gordon, or Oliver of Liverpool, or the Borough 
Bank, which propped him up, or the Western Bank of Glasgow, 
which has scattered ruin over Scotland, or various similar though 
smaller concerns. But we can readily see that an ‘ easier” money 
market would have enabled all these worthies to go on longer, 
extending their transactions, and ruining greater numbers in the 
end, Such questions as these a Society of -1rts should steer clear 
of, and not seem to lend their confirmation (we know they do not) 
to doctrines involving such disputable matters as these. 

A doctrine even more unsound is connected with what Mr. 
Capps ealls ‘the value really borrowed by the State in the con- 
tracting of the National Debt.” — (except perhaps Gene- 
ral Thompson) have hitherto supposed that when a man lends 
a sum of money either to public or private borrowers, the sole 
‘‘value” for which he stipulates or has in his mind, is a payment 
(whether of interest or principal) of the same kind of coin that he 
parts with. [For though interminable discussions have taken 
place upon the value of the national debt, as (mainly) affected by 
Peel’s Lill, those discussions turn upon the alleged depreciation 
or enhancement of the pound, not on the pound itself] This idea 
is disputed by the Essayist. He says the national creditor who 
lent a certain sum in gold, or what during the depreciation was 
called a certain sum in gold, and who only thought of being paid 
in the current coin of the realm, ought to be protected against the 
fluctuations of this sublunary would; and be kept in a state of 
unvarying receipt while the incomes of everybody else were 
changing around him from improvements, decline, and changes 
of fashion, of opinion, or of nature herself. ‘To attain this end, he 
holds that the fundholders income, in whatever form it might be 
paid, should be governed by the price of wheat. To answer this 
fallacy on economical grounds, would lead us into a long discus- 
sion; first on the causes which render the precious metals uni- 
versally accepted by civilized nations as money; second on the 
probable nature and extent of their fluctuations in-value ; thirdly 
on payments, not based on the price of wheat as Mr. Capps puts 
it, but on the staple subsistence of the particular country—as rice 
in certain parts of the East. This, however, would require more 
space than we can spare, and would task the patience of news- 
paper readers in general. Nor is it needful. Everybody can see 
that a national creditor has no more right to this preference over 
all other creditors, than he has a elaim to be kept alive as long as 
his annuity endures, in order that he may enjoy it; or if this be 
deemed an impossible condition, and therefore not enforceable, 
that he and his descendants may be kept so comfortable, that they 
never need be compelled to sell their stock. And though per- 
haps of little abstract weight, the changes of property by sale 
and death, are of much real importance as tient » fluctuations of 
value. The practical conclusion from Mr. Capps’s idea, however, is 
of more consequence than the theory ; for according to the caleu- 
lator, and the accident of prices, the national debt must be en- 
hanced or reduced. Mr. Capp goes for the reduction. If we 
rightly understand the sum of his various estimates, at pages 
48, 49, the loss against the country up to 1816, would be in round 
numbers two hundred and thirty four millions; or approaching 
thirty per cent. Mr. Capps apparently does not wish to apply the 
sponge to this extent: he would let the fundholder off for ten 
per cent. 

‘* We question the necessity and the justice of paying off the Stock at 
par. No doubt that if a serious intention of paying off the debt were enter- 
tained, and such intention were steadily acted upon for a few years, the 
Stocks, as they became scarcer through the gradual redemption, would rise 
in price till they were at par. But we think the Government would be to 
blame to permit of this. There seems no reason why Parliament should not 
empower the Government to make a present purchase of all the Stocks at a 
fair and just price, taking all things into account—such Stock to be paid for 
in annual instalments, as above described. If this were done, and the price 
fixed upon for the Three per Cents were 90/., the Debt might be paid off in 
about forty years.” 

This passage is merely a passing remark on the plan of paying 
off the Debt by instalments from surplus revenue. This, however, 
is not Mr. Capps’s plan, though he would take it in aid, His 
scheme, excluding details, is to open subscription books in con- 
junction with the colonial legislatures, for the sale of waste lands 
in the colonies ; the payment to be made in stock, on which an 
increased per-centage will be allowed for a short period, gra- 
dually diminishing until the annuity is finally extinguished, The 
answer to this is, that any body disposed to buy colonial lands, 
can now buy them on terms quite as favourable as under this 
plan, if not much more favourable. Colonial companies, public 
and professional agents are to be found in London, and books can 
be had anywhere, which give fuller and more varied information 
than government could supply. The speculator or interding 
settler can now buy in England, or in the colony he prefers, land 
in any state—in any place, and on any conditions—uncleared, 
half-cleared, or wholly brought into cultivation—in the wilder- 
ness, in thinly settled districts, or in the vicinity of cities—he can 

ay for it by ready money, or by instalments ; if he prefers specu- 
ation, he may choose the wild and remote forest, or a forest where 
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roads, &c., are making, or are stipulated for. Government could 
only sell under this last condition. The fact is people with some- 
thing snug in the Three-per-Cents, are not the kind of persons who 

nerally wish to colonize, or who care for colonial speculations. 

our emigrant or colonial speculators are mostly ‘‘ younger sons 
of younger brothers,” or enterprising men of the middle and work- 
ing-class, or rash people who ill-at-ease here, fancy they shall mend 
matters by going elsewhere. The utmost possible success that could 
attend this scheme is measureable by the amount which has been 
paid for our colonial waste lands since they were first sold; from 
which must be deducted the probable per centage the Colonial 
legislatures would demand for emigration and other purposes. 
Practically, however, we do not believe those colonies which have 
the right of property in their waste lands, would give it up. 

In these remarks we are attaching no blame to Mr. Capps. He 
is for keeping strict faith with public creditors ; it is only the 


logic of his theory which forces him into the laxity we have | 


quoted. As for what we think the unsoundness of his doctrines, 
we have read so much on money, currency, and the cognate 
branches of political economy, that we are in the state of Addi- 
son’s Cato, “ surprised at nothing.” We are, however, surprised 


that a body like the Society of Arts should, through the medium | 


of two University professors and ‘‘ Mr. J. T. Danson, Fellow of 


the Statistical Society,” have lent their apparent sanction to the | 


volume. We say again that we are aware this sanction is only appa- 


rent ; but many will not know this, and many will not accurately | 
draw the distinction, In fact, it is not easy to draw it. But for | 


the countenance of the Society we should scarcely have noticed at 
this length, The National Debt Financially Considered. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Information is the predominant characteristic of the more important 
publications of the week; though their grade may not be of the highest ; 
and in that point of view may be equalled by the books on the belles 
lettres. Mr. Allibone’s gigantic first volume of the ‘“ Dictionary of 
English and American Authors” is evidently a most laborious and ela- 
borate work, full of curious “ bits,” as well as much useful information, 
whatever shortcomings may be found in the scale and manner of treat- 
ment, not to mention the inevitable certainty of omissions more or less. 

The Reverend James White's “ History of France” will, without doubt, 
furnish a desirable survey of the story of our neighbours; for the suffi- 
cient reason that whatever Mr. Crowe’s work, now in progress, may 
finally become, we have not at present in English a history of that coun- 
try, whether it be a school abridgment, or a more elaborate narrative, 
emulating Hume and Robertson. We shall be disappointed, however, if 
Mr. White’s volume does not turn out to be a comprehensive and graphic 
account of French history, hitting the medium between a mere school- 
book and those ampler works that are too extensive for the general 
reader. 

Dr. Robinson's treatise “ On the Prevention and Treatment of Mental 
Disorders’ appears a valuable and exhaustive contribution to a subject 
as mysterious as it is important. The question is examined under many 
aspects—the physiology and pathology of the nervous system ; the forms 
of mental disorders, and their physical and moral causes; the medical 
and gencral treatment of idiots, and the insane or mentally disordered. 

From what we have read of Mr. Owen Meredith’s ** Wanderer,” we 
doubt whether it can be considered as realizing the expectations raised 
by his first volume, or exhibiting a sufficient progeny for a gestation of 
four years. There is less of structure in the subjects. Indeed, properly 
there is no structure at all, though there may be framework. The 
“Wanderer” indicates a tour in France, Italy, Switzerland, Holland, 
and may be England; the poems falling into each division being little 
more than occasional, though often treating of scenery or characters 
peculiar to the country; as a poem (in the very worst of taste) on the 
text “ Ye seck Jesus of Nazareth,” &c., is placed in Holland, though it 
might have been written anywhere. 

The volume unquestionably exhibits great poctical power and spirit, 


with a style and diction which, though recalling Tennyson, cannot be | 


considered imitative. Time, however, instead of producing condensa- 
tion, has encouraged a tendency to exuberance of idea, and diffusion of 
style. The moral error, which we noted in “The Wife’s Tragedy,” 
appears not exactly in the same form, but in a species of looseness of 
tone. Of Owen Meredith's powers there is no doubt ; but judging from 
what we have read of ‘The Wanderer,” there is great doubt whether he 
will make a full and proper use of them. 

George Elliot's three-volumed novel of “ Adam Bede” is a story of 
humble life, where religious conscientiousness is the main characteristic 
of the hero and heroine, as well aa some of the other persons. Its lite- 
rary feature partakes, we fear, too much of that Northern trait, which 
by minutely describing things, and delineating individuals as matters of 
substantive importance in themselves, rather than as subordinate to ge- 
neral interest, has a tendeney to induce a sluggishness of feeling in the 
reader, 

Books. 

A Critical Dictionary of English Literature, and British and American 
Authors, Living and Deceased, from the Earliest Accounts to the Middle of 
the Nineteenth Century. Containing thirty thousand Biographies and 
Literary Notices, with forty Indexes of Subjects. By 8, Austin Allibone. 

History of France from the Earliest Times to mvcecxivul. By the Reverend 
James White, Author of “* The Eighteen Christian Centuries.” 

On the Prevention and Treatment of Mental Disorders. By George Robinson, 
M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of London, &c., Xe. 

Adam Bede, By George Eliot, Author of * Scenes of Clerical Life.” In three 
volumes. 

The Wanderer. By Owen Meredith, Author of “* Clymenestra, the Earl’s 
Return, the Arrest,” and other Poems. : 

The Life of James Deacon Hume, Secretary of the Board of Trade. By Charles 
Badham, M.A. . . 





The Student's Hume.—We are no great admirers of the modern 
fashion, by which some classic work is taken as a “subject” of ana- | 
tomical experiment, and “ adapted” to the present times ; that is to say, 
the adapter leaves out what he pleases, on the averment that it is er- 
* Spectator for 1855, page 293. 
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a 
roneous, and inserts what he pleases, as the new view; till the result jg 
a “past, vamp’d future, old reviv’'d, new piece.” Nor do we see any. 
thing that is to be gained by the process, except that which the 
certainly loves so dearly, “saving trouble.” There is certainly less to 
be read, and far less exercise for the mind, than when the student js 
called upon to compare the representations of two historians, or even of 
a good commentary. 

However, if there is to be a tyro’s Hume—for it is idle to call it sty. 
dent’s, seeing that its very object is to supersede study, it could not have 
been in better hands than Mr. Murray’s. The abridgment before ug 
seems carefully, as it is certainly well done, though we fancy the dif 
ference of styles is often clearly perceptible, and the necessities of space 
sometimes compel the omission of characteristic traits. The additions 
are made upon the principle of correcting Hume by the new light—the 
additional information, doubtless very considerable, which has been ex- 
humed since his time. 

The separate additional matter in the form of Notes and Illustrations, 
is ina literary sense, the most remarkable feature. Many important 
subjects—constitutional, legal, or social, are thus treated; and—a y 
useful plan—the whole authorities of the period are mentioned at its 
close. Hume, everybody knows, ended his work with the Revolution; 
the story is here brought down in a summary way to 1858. 

The French in Africa. By L. T. Cave, late Captain in H.M. 54th 
Regiment, &c.—This volume is chiefly memorable for the perfect faith 
of the author. A few years since he made a tour in Algeria, and was 
hospitably received by the French officers, and had much kindness shown 
| tohim by the Prefect of Algiers. As a return he thought he would write, 
or rather compile an historical sketch of Algiers from Roman times, in- 
cluding a geographical survey of the country. This is well enough done; 
| but from the French point of view, not merely because the authorities 
| are of that nation, but because Captain Cave undertook his task with the 
| view of putting the British public right “ respecting the cause and pro- 
gress of the French Conquest in Algeria.” It is, however, only a com- 
pilation ; not deriving much from the comments of the compiler or the 
artistical efforts of the narrator. 

Our Brothers and Cousins ; a Summer Tour in Canada and the States, 
By John Macgregor, M.A., of the Inner Tempie.—This volume has the 
form of a juvenile book ; but it contains the observations of a man who 
ran rapidly though apart of the British North American Provinces, and the 
Western region of the States, for some purpose connected with Evan- 
gelical Protestantism; at least his work consisted in distributing tracts, 
attending religious meetings, and generally ‘“ improving opportunities.” 
Mr. Macgregor’s vocation brings him into connection with persons whom 
common tourists rarely meet, and gives a species of freshness to his ob- 
servations ; though he has little that is peculiarly new, and from his rapid 
progress he sees things superficially. ‘The tour appears to have been 
published chapter by chapter in the Record newspaper. 

Unica, a Story Sor a Sunday Afternoon. By the author of “ Willie's 
Rest,” &e.—The tale of a little girl, whose goodness of nature, aided by 
the instructions of a pious aunt, and the example of a clergyman, and his 
blind son, becomes quite a paragon. She gains the affection of her 
mother-in-law, who at first is cool; reforms her two half-brothers; 
saves the life of a little baby-brother by nursing him at the risk of her 
own; aids the family when misfortunes overtake her father ; and is able 
to restore them to competency through the means of a legacy. There is 
something extreme in this great goodness and its results, 1t were to be 
wished that didactic writers would proceed a little more upon the prin- 
ciple they will find fully exemplified in actual life, that * virtue is its 
own reward” ; and not always close with some worldly success : though 
this might not be popular. The character of ‘“ Unica” is charmingly 
conceived and the story pleasantly told. 

Extracts from the Works of Jean Paul F. Richter. Selected aud 
Translated by Georgiana Lady Chatterton, Author of “ Rambles in Ire- 
land,” &e. &c.—A few tales, with extracts of the nature of what used to 
be called “ beauties,” from the contents of this little book. The trans- 
lation is elegant, but perhaps some of the passages are not the best speci- 
mens that might be chosen of Jean Paul. 








Spray.—Occasional poems, distinguished by elegance of style, serious 
feeling, and a scholarly air. For the most part, they want subject, the 
themes being generally of a common kind ; and their treatment is neither 
broad nor thorough. When the end is reached the question of cui bono 
rises up; the reader should have learned some lesson, or acquired some 
truth, whereas often he has only read some pleasing verses. 

Burns.—One of the competitive prize poems that received honourable 
mention. There is a freshness in the opening, and Wyndham Kent 
sticks closer to the text than Isa Craig; but this closeness becomes M 
the end little more than enumeration of the leading productions of Burns. 
The publication does not go to impugn the judgment of the judges. 

Elements of Geometry and Mensuration, with easy exercises. Part IT. 
Geometry combined with Arithmetic. (Mensuration.) By Thomas 
Lund, B.D., &e. &e.—The object of this third part of Mr. Lund’s Ele- 
ments is to raise the school mode of teaching mensuration, and at the 
same time render the acquisition more practical, by basing it upon pria- 
ciples ; so that the pupil should not only know the why and wherefore, 
but be able to demonstrate them. The rules, or in this case the expos! 
tions of the law, are followed by exercises, and an account is given 0 
measuring instruments, including some of the newest. ‘The little book 
combines theory and practice in a high degree. 

A Dictionary of Daily Wants, 1n three volumes. Volume 1.—A col- 
lection into a volume of numbers that have appeared periodically. The 
title is rather a misnomer. We do not know that an “ action in law, 
or bronchitis, or other disease, can be called a daily want ; though m- 
formation upon such subjects may be desirable. The book is in reality 4 
species of encyclopedic popular compendium. 


The volumes in the following list are an addition to the many stand- 


| ard works with which Mr. Bohn has furnished the book-shelves of the 


stinted student, or the person of moderate means. In his various li- 
braries there is cheapness of the best sort—namely, literature of te 
highest kind in its respective class, and a sufficiency in the typographi- 
cal part; not trashy or mischievous letterpress with befitting “ getti™s 
up.” 
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The edition of Evelyn’s Diary and Correspondence is the same as that 
ublished in four volumes by the late Mr. Colburn in 1840. _The text 
f from more perfect revision, and 
collation with the original manuscripts ; and the foot-notes are trans- 
ferred to the bottom of the page. The illustrations to these two volumes 
nty-five in number, seventeen of which consist of portraits after 


of the present Diary is still more exact, 


are twe 
Vandyke, Kneller, and others. 


Thierry’s very important work, the History of the formation and progress 


of the Tiers Etat, from the first glimmerings of the French as a nation— 
Jess the nobility and clergy, to the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, seems no 
more than a reprint of the translation by the Reverend Francis N ells, 
published four years ago.* The two volumes are now included in one, 
and are published at a price which places the book within the reach of 
most people likely to want it. ae ob P eae 

Dr. Carpenter’s “ Animal Physiology,” like his other scientific works, 
seems to be in perpetual demand. This edition has been enlarged by 
about one-fifth of new matter, the greater portion of which relates to the 


elementary tissues of the animal body, and the principal phenomena of 


reproduction and development throughout the animal kingdom. 

Diary and Correspondence of John Evelyn, ¥. B.S. To which is subjoined the 
Private Correspondence between King Charles I. and Sir Edward Nicholas, 
and between Sir Edward Hyde, afterwards Ear! of Clarendon, and Sir Richard 
Browne. Edited, from the Original MSS. at Wotton, by William Bray, 
Esq., F.A.S. A new edition, in four volumes. 

The Formation and Progress of the Tiers Etat or Third Estate in France. By 
Augustin Thierry, Author of “* History of the Norman Conquest,” Xc. &e. 
Translated from the French, by the Reverend Francis B. Wells, Rector of 
Woodchurch, Kent. Two volumes in one. (Bohn’s Standard Library.) 

Animal Physiology. By William B. Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S., &e., Registrar 
of the University of London, New edition thoroughly revised and partly re- 

written, (Bohn’s Scientific Library. 


Four of the following are of the nature of Annuals. Dod’s “ Peerage, 
Baronetage, and Knightage,” has been pretty well rewritten owing to 
deaths, promotions, and new honours, mostly originating in the Indian 
mutiny. Upwards of a hundred names of * big wigs,”’ stand out pro- 
minent among what the author, in the style of Lord Derby’s Queen 
Speech, calls, “some of the more important novelties.” Amid the dis- 
tribution of these honours, we are glad to see that the chronicler of so 
many has not been altogether overlooked: he has become ** Captain Dod 
of the 54th Shropshire Regiment of Militia.”’ 

The main feature of Dod’s “ Parliamentary Companion” is that 
all the Election Statistics are derived from the latest returns, the 
politics of peers are expressed in words, not signs, and this statement of 
the principles is supported by the ipsissima verba of the member; but 
what do words avail with politicians ? 

Mr. Mitchell’s “* Newspaper Press Directory ”’ is too well known for us 
to say more than that it embraces every information connected with the 
press of the United Kingdom, even down to half-penny papers; though 
we are concerned to add that the death of its able and active originator 
has taken place this week. Mr. Timb’s Year Book of Facts is equally 
well known with the Directory, and from the nature and varicty of the 
subjects it contains is to many of more interest and importance. 
The “ Parent’s Cabinet” is as old as the days of Miss Edgeworth. 

The Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage of Great Britain and Ireland for 
1859, including all the Titled Classes. Nineteenth Year. By Robert P. 
Dod, Esq. Captain 54th Shropshire Regiment of Militia, Associate of King’s 
College, London, Author of ‘* The Parliamentary, Companion,” Xe. 

The Parliamentary Companion for 1859. Tweventy-seventh Year. By 

Robert P. Dod, Esq. Captain 4th Shropshire Regiment of Militia, X&c. 
Author of the ** Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage.” 

The Newspaper Press Directory and Advertiser's Guide. 
Thoroughly Revised for the year 1859. 

The Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art. 
Diseoveries and Improvements of the past year; in Mechanics and the 
Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Electricity, Chemistry, Zoology, and 
Botany, Geology, and Mineralogy, Meteorology and Astronomy. By John 
Timbs, F.S.A. Author of Curiosities of Science. 

The Parents’ Cabinet of Amusement and Instruction, 


By Charles Mitchell, 


Exhibiting the most important 


A new edition. 


Mar. 

L’ Europe en 1860.—Who would have suspected a mathematician or 
geographer of a costly joke, or even of rivalry with “ Francis Moore, 
Astrologer and Physician?” Yet such is the case with this new map, 
sent forth by Mr. Sandford, as principal or agent. It is a prophetic ex- 
hibition of what Europe, with a part of Asia, will be “‘ en 1860,” but 
without the usual D. V.; though as its “ trade-mark” is the cross with 
the motto “ In hoc signo vinces,” it would seem to have a religious ori- 
gin, As kings are mortal, it may be a comfort for them to know that 
they will all be alive a year or so hence: many of the principal sove- 
reigns with large additions to their territory. Queen Victoria will have 
acquired Cyprus and the course of the Euphrates, the last convenient as 
a route to India. The Emperor of Russia will have laid hold of Gal- 
licia ; the King of Prussia of Hanover, Mecklenburg, and various other 
places ; the King of Hanover will have gone to Const intinople vice the 
sublime Porte. In fact, with on: exception, there is not a Christian 
potentate of any consequence who will not get something worth having. 
That exception is ‘* Napoléon ILI., Empereur des Frangais.”’ Te, un- 
fortunate man, ‘* conserve ses limites actuelles.” 
budge without recompense : ‘* cede toutes ses possessions d’Europe et 
toutes celles des cdtes de la Mediterranée 
Mineure, apres trois siécles d'usurpation et de honte pour la chrétienté.” 
_The map in which this redistribution is displayed by means of tint— 
Cyprus, for exampls, being the colour of the British Isles, is large, hand- 
some, and distinct by choice of letters and careful execution. Can there 
oe any object (wild as it may be) in this? Does it belong to those 
. Voces ambiguas"’ which fly about in anticipation of changes? Or is 
‘ta simple illustration of the manner in which money and a class of 
Owners are said to be soon parted ? . 


NEw 


LITERARY NEWS. 
F Professor Browne of King’s College, is about to give a series of lec- 
‘ures on Homer at Queen’s College. The plan as unfolded in the sylla- 
bus is good, though deductional rather than critical. After an estimate 
of the influence of Homer upon the literature of Europe, the lecturer will 
discuss the question of his personality, passing in review the various 
theories upon the subject, and deciding in favour of the man against the 


The Sultan has to | 


le croissant retourne en Asie- | 
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myth. The history of the poems, with a glance at the life of their 
author, will come next ; to be followed by the pictures of the times that 
may be deduced from them, as regards religion, political and social con- 
dition, manners, arts, knowledge, &e. The last lecture will in a measure 
return upon the theme, and that of the story and characters of the Dliad 
and Odyssey, inferring the individuality of the author from the unity of 
the plots. 

If the quality of our literature were but equal to its quantity what an 
age of letters it would be. Even as it is, the quantity alone is something 
wonderful. How many periodicals of various classes does the reader 
think are published in London only? By the aid of * The London 
Catalogue of Periodicals, Newspapers,” &c., for 1859, we are enabled to 
answer upwards of six hundred and fifty. Since the appearance of the 
catalogue for 1858 there have been no less than 150 new publications 
issued in London; and at least as many discontinued. The numbers of 
the different classes are as follows— 

207 Newspapers. 

352 Monthlies. 

66 Quarterlies. 

31 Transactions of Societies. 


656 Total of periodicals published in London. 
A few of these are less periodicals than serials—that is, works published 
in parts and completed at a definite period; but as several distinet 
journals seem to be omitted from the catalogue, this peculiarity can have 
but slight effect upon the total. 





A correspondent of the Critic, who signs “John O'Callaghan,” and 
dates from ‘‘ Newpark Glebe, Outerard,” points out an extraordinary 
parallel between some lines published by Lady Morgan as her own, and 
lines which he had seen many years ago, and which were said to have 
been written by Lord Byron to Lady Blessington, The poem will be 
found in Lady Morgan’s book, it contains this verse— 

MORGAN, HYRON. 
** My life is not dated by years, 

For Time has drawn lightly his plough, 
And they say scarce a furrow appears 

To reveal what I ne’er will avow.” 


** My life is not dated by years, 
There are moments that act like a 
plough, 
And there is not a furrow appears 
But is deep in my soul as my brow.” 


The Congregation of the Index renews the prohibitions of the follow- 
ing works. ‘ L’Univers Pittoresque”—a description of all peoples, 
their religion, manners, customs, industry, &c., by M. le Bas; * Docu- 
ments relative to a Suppression of the Jesuits accepted and still in force 
in Tuscany, with a Pragmatic Decree of Leopold the First”; and the 
inedited works of Francesco Guicciardini. 


Signor Lunati of Lugano, a man learned in various sciences, is about 
to publish “ L’Illustrazione della Svizzera Italiana,” with an appendix 
illustrating the Lombardo Veneto. 

The Espero announces within a few days the second volume of Carlo 
Farini’s ** History of Italy.” It is said to contain very important docu- 
ments, 

A new pamphlet on the Italian question, from the pen of M. Emile de 
Girardin, is about to appear in Paris, It will be entitled La Guerre ; 
and will have for object to combat the proposition of establishing an 
Italian confederation under the presidency of the Pope, a scheme which, 
it is said, has many advocates in France. The pamphlet begins with 


the words, ‘La guerre? Pourquoi la guerre?” 





The new book on the life of the Duchess of Orleans, which we an- 
nounced last week, appeared a few days ago at Paris. The authoress 
does not name herself on the titlepage, but is understood to be Madame 
de Harcourt, daughter of the well-known statesman Count St. Hilaire. 
She belongs to the Harcourts of England; and must not be confounded 
with the Duchess of Harcourt, wife of the former French Ambassador at 
Rome. The book is making a great sensation in Paris; the Journal 
des Débats and other papers calling it one of the most remarkable bio- 
graphies of the age. 


The fourth volume of M. Emile de Bonnechose’s Histoire d’ Angleterre, 
has just appeared at Paris. It is, even more than the preceding ones, 
highly eulogistic of our institutions, and finishes with these apt words, 
| “ce que j’honore dans le peuple Anglais, c’est le respect de la tradition 
| avec le besoin du progrés; c’est l’alliance permanente de l’ordre avee la 
| liberté.” 


A new and cheap octavo edition of the Correspondence of Napoleon I. 
is issuing at present from the establishment of M. Henri Plon, printer 
and publisher to the Emperor, at the price of six francs the volume. 

M. Sylvestre de Sacy announces in the Journal des Debats an im- 
portant historical work by M. de Barante, under the title of “* Le Parle- 
ment et la Fronde. La vie de Mathicu Molé, accompagné de notices sur 
Ed. Molé, et le Comte Molé.” The book is to contain many hitherto 
unpublished documents about the eventful times of Mazarin and Condé, 
and those popular outbursts which were the forerunners of the great 
revolution. 


Death is dealing as impartially with those who amused our fathers and 
| grandfathers, as with those who have instructed them and us. Farley, 
in the phraseology of his comates, has passed that ‘bourne, hence no 
traveller returns.’ In his day he was great as a pantomimist, and a 
melodramatist, qualified, we suppose, alike by natural gift, andexperience 
of what is called stage-business. He aided in the production of the 
facile princeps of pantomimes, “ Mother Goose”; and his was the glory of 
the ‘ Miller and his Men,” as well as other melodramas where situation 
did the work of sentiments and passion. His very excellence in this line 
perhaps militated against his success as an actor in the “legitimate 
drama.” Yet he does not seem to have been ill-adapted to a line of 
parts—the very opposite to his melodramatic, into which stage tradition 
has infused a spice of buffoonery, whatever the author’s intention might 
have been. His Canton, in the “Clandestine Marriage,” was unrivalled, 
and is likeiy to remain so ; for not only have the manners perished, but 
even their tradition. He also figured in Shakspeare, as Gratiano in the 
“Merchant of Venice,” and Osric in “ Hamlet”; the last especially an 
effective bit of acting, though addressed fully enough to the galleries. 
He had reached, if he had not passed, his four score years, and seems to 
have provided sufficiently for the winter of life, dying in Ampthill Square. 








* Spectator for 1855, page 74. 
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The FIRST NUMBER will be published on 
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Now ready, price Is. 
HE IONIAN ISLANDS in relation to 
GREECE. With Suggestions for advancing our 
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and the Danube. By Joun Dunn Garpyer Esq. 
James Rineway, Piccadilly : and all Booksellers, 


HE PORTICO, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
MAGAZINE, No. XIV. for Freevary, is now 
ready, containing a Review of Eric—Vulgus et Vestis 
—Remarks on the Epworth Mystery—Lines on the 

Laureate, Xc. 
London, 
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REPOSITORY of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 
for the Year 1859. 


Triipner and Co, 60, Paternoster Row, 
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100 pages. 

\ EMOIRS OF THE EMPRESS 

CATHERINE II. OF RUSSIA, Written by 
herself, and Edited with a Preface by ALexanpEeR 
Herzen ; translated from the French. 

* That these extraordinary Memoirs are genuine we 

see no reason to doubt.”— Times, 7th Jan. 

Trupyer and Co, 60, Pate rhoster Row. 


late D. Bogue) 86, Fleet 
Princes Street, 


London. 
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By the Duke of Buckinenam, K.G. 
Hversr and Biackerr, Publishers, Successors to 
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Now ready, New Edition for 1859, 
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AGE, KNIGHTAGE, &Xc. for 1859 ( Nineteenth 
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Wuirraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London; and 
all Booksellers, 


TWENTY-SEVENTH YEAR, | 

Now ready, s 
\ R. DOD’S PARLIAMENTARY COM- 
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New Minister- 
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STATESMEN 


Barrister-at-Law, 


“In one thick volume, 8vo. pr 
ie S FOR INDL \N 
By Joun Breer Norron, Esq. 
Madras. 
**One of the most valuable mines of condensed in- 
formation yet opened to the publie.—Leader, 
* Treated with lar ge and vigorous common sense, 
— Westminster Revicw 
Ricnarpson Brot ners, 23, Cornhill, E.C. 


: POPULAR NOVEL “RITA,” 
MORNING STAR, 

* A story almost asfexciting as ‘ Jane Eyre.’ The 
heroine is inade to tell her own tale in a way ‘that never 
allows the attention and the interest of the reader to 
become relaxed, On the contrary, there is not a tire- 
some page in the book.” 

Rucnarp Brenriey, New Burlington Street. 
Publisher in ordinary to her Majesty. 





In 2 vols. demy &vo. with a Coloured M: ip, price e285. 

NIVILIZED AMERICA. By THomas 

J Couvey Grarran, late her Britannic Majesty’s 
Consul for the State of Massachuse ‘tts, Hon Member of 
the American Institute, the New York and Boston 
Historical Societies, &e. &e.; Author of ** Highways 
and Byways,” &c. Xe. z 

* This work will no doubt scatter many delusions 
that are prevalent among us and correct many mis- 
takes.”—Literary Gazette. 

** Besides the number and variety of his subjects, 
Mr. Grattan had good opportunities for closer observa- 
tion than most travellers possess, and his style, what- 
ever else may be said of it, moves along without impe- 
diment.”’— Spectator. 

London: 





Brapsvry and Evans, 1 
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Now published, mel : tol = Le we =. in a handsome 


N EMOIR ES" “de “LY? TM PERATRICE 

CATHERINE II. Ecrits par Elle-méme, et 
précédés d’une Preface, par A. Herzen. 

“ That these extraordinary memoirs are genuine we 
see no reason to donbt.”— 7imes, 7th Jan. 

An ENGLISH EDITION of the above work is in 
the press, and will be published very shortly. 

CAUTION.—Messrs. Trupnex and Co. the proprie- 
tors of the Copyright, and of the exclusive right of an 
English Translation, will take legal steps against any 
person or a rsons infringing upon their rights. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 
5 age iSSE N TIALS of PHILOSOPHY, 
wherein its Constituent Principles are traced 
throughout the various Departments of Science. By 
the Rev. 
of Old Machar. 
** A work of considerable boldness and originality of 
thought, the author has done much. The surefooted- 
ness of his philosophy, ever schooling itself in facts, 
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a 
REVIEW, No. CCIX, 


is published THIS DA 


CONTENTS = 
1. The Cornwallis Papers. 
2. Shakspeare. 
3. English Consuls. 
4, Pius VIII and Gregory XVI. 
5. Patents. 
b. The Soldier’s Lodging, Food, and Dress, 
7. Bread. 
8. Samuel Johnson. 
9. Reform. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
A NEW MONTHLY REVIEW. 
| On ae Ist March 1859, will be published by Mess;s. 


Groncr Jamirson, M.A, one of the Ministers 
' 


and proceeding with cautious steps from the known to | 


the unknown, the tenacity of his faith in the univer- 
sality of the great laws by which God governs the 
world as the basis of all science, and the 
and application of his doctrine of causality, 
admirable examples for imitation. The grandeur of 
his generalizations, and the dauntless courage and 
success of his attacks, will compel attention to his 
book.” — North British Reriew. 
Edinburgh: J. and T. CLark. 

and Co, 


NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 
On Ist March will be published Part L., 
7 EITH JOHNSTON’S ROYAL ATLAS 
of MODERN GEOGRAPHY: Exhibiting, in a 
Series of entirely Original and Authentic Maps, the 
Present Condition of Geographical Discovery and Re- 
search in the Several Countries, Empires, and States of 
the World. With a Special Index toeach Map. By 
Avex. Kerrm Jounsron, F.R.S.E. F.G.S., &c., Geo- 
grapher to the Queen for Scotland; Author of the 
Physical Atlas, &e. 
The Work, engraved in the finest style, and printed 
and coloured with all the advantages of modern artistic 
skill, will form, when finished, a handsome portable 
volume, size, folded, 20 inches by 134 inches. It wilt 
be issued in ten Parts, price Half-a-Guinea each, 
Part I. will contain : 
MAP and INDEX of FRANCE, 
MAP and INDEX of NORTH ITALY. 


London: HAMILTON 





MAP and INDEX of SOUTH ITALY. 
MAP and INDEX of SWITZERLAND. 
MAP and INDEX of GREE( 
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1, 
A LADY’S ESCAPE 


LIFE IN TUS 
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3. 
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NIZATION, By Wictiam Swainson, Esq. 
price 14s, cloth. 


CHRISTIANITY is 
J. W. Kayr, Author of vw Lif 
ealfe,” &e. Svo. 


Post 8vo. 
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of Lord Met- 


vo. 
SOCIAL INNOVATORS AND THEIR 
SCHEMES. 
of ** The Science 
10s. 6d. cloth. 

** Mr. Sargant has written a very useful sketch. .... 
His book is impar ‘tial, pleasantly written, aud excel- 
—_ ~~? Saturday Review. 

“ Text-book Mr. Sargant’s volume will take 
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New Novels. 
1. 
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of Social Opulence.” Post Sve. price 


By Gronoiaxa M. Cramk. Author of * Riverston.” 
1 vol. 

* Nothing superior to this novel has appeared during 
the present season. . . This delightful work 
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An OLD DEBT. By ! 
Dawson. 2 vols, 


‘This novel is written with great care. 
is good, and the author possesses the power 
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possessing and depicting emotion, and shows great 
promise of excetience.”—Afhen@mum. 

“A powerfully written novel. . .. . The diae | 
logue is vigorous and spirited.”— Morning Post. 

* The author possesses great and varied powers ; her 
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the World. 

SYLVAN HOL T's ; DAUGHTER, By 
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publication of ‘ Sylvan Holt’s Daughter.’ It is a 
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ful and good English.” —s iturday Reriecir. 
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